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THE YALE REVIEW COMES OF AGE 
By WILBUR CROSS 


HE first article in the first number of THE YALE 

REVIEW, which was published twenty years ago 

this month, was on War. Ina sense far wider than 

its author, William Graham Sumner, could have 
appreciated, this one word sounded the keynote for all our 
subsequent history—political, social, and literary. Our 
whole experience since 1911 has been attuned to it. The 
problems arising from the Great War still monopolize the 
headlines in our newspapers. Conferences to deal with them 
are still being called at short intervals, and they will be 
called for a long time to come—as far in the future as 
thought can reach. 

“There is only one thing rationally to be expected,” 
Sumner wrote, “and that is a frightful effusion of blood 
in revolution and war during the century now opening.” 
Few who read his prophecy in our pages realized how 
swiftly it would be fulfilled. None could have conceived 
the extent of the catastrophe against which he raised the 
alarm, but never lived to see. Even those of us who saw the 
catastrophe did not at once comprehend it. Only as it has 
receded have we begun to gauge it. As we look back to-day 
over the period which coincides with the history of this 
magazine, the Great War towers as an Everest above all 
else. We are living in “the shadow of a magnitude.” 
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The direct results lie all about us. Some of them we can 
set down in figures although we cannot always tell what 
the figures mean. The number of the victims, including 
those who died of influenza and those who were maimed 
for life, has been placed above forty millions, or the equiva- 
lent of the entire population of France or of Italy. What 
would the world have been like to-day had this terrific toll 
not been taken? We shall never know. All we know is that 
it would have been in some ways a different world. Civili- 
zation has not yet recovered, could not indeed have been 
expected to recover in a generation, from the shock of this 
carnage. 

On a lower plane there is the loss in capital, which we 
can understand better although it has been estimated at the 
staggering sum of a hundred and eighty-five billions in 
dollars. We have been unable, however, to adjust ourselves 
to this havoc. The end of the long and complicated process 
of economic reconstruction, still engrossing bankers and 
ministers of finance, is dim in the distance. In 1918, the 
prevailing view was that, as Germany was responsible for 
the war, she must pay, so far as she is able and a little more, 
the cost to the Allies. So an ingenious plan for reparations 
was worked out, such as would enable the Allies to pay to 
the United States with interest the loans which our govern- 
ment had granted them during the war. It was forgotten 
that in the long run the cost of a war cannot be wholly 
shifted to the conquered. All states that play the game must 
pay their share in the final aecount. Any other view is a 
delusion. This we are now beginning to understand. 

Like other prolonged and fiercely fought wars, the Great 
War awakened the most intense emotions, running back 
and forth between hope and despair. They still color all 
our thinking. Peace was declared. Bitterness and conten- 
tion remained. In President Wilson’s words, the world was 
to be made safe for democracy. Revolutions followed— 
some quiet and orderly; others bloody. The attempt was 
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made to carve Central Europe into new nations along racial 
lines, but racial lines were not, and probably could not have 
been, strictly adhered to. Without much turmoil, Germany 
and Austria set up democratic governments which have so 
far endured, although they have been so endangered as to 
raise the question whether they will survive in their present 
form for another generation. In England, which has been 
developing democratic principles ever since the Revolution 
of 1688, the change since the war has been so peaceful that 
its revolutionary character has received but slight comment 
outside of Great Britain. Spain has passed through a dic- 
tatorship to a republic. In Italy a Caesar stands by the side 
of an empty throne. Russia has given the world another 
Reign of Terror, followed by a government which regards 
itself as still in a state of war. China is fighting to maintain 
a republic. Egypt and India have seethed with discontent. 
The League of Nations has performed the great office of 
symbolizing and centering international co-operation in a 
world of national antipathies, but there has been friction 
in the lands under its mandates. In some degree some of 
these changes were predicted twenty years ago, but I recall 
no prophet bold enough to foresee them all or to foresee 
any one of them in its momentous entirety. Even H. G. 
Wells, expert extraordinary in prophecy, failed us there. 

The most stabilized forms of popular government to- 
day are those of the United States, France, and Great 
Britain. Yet in these countries the people are restless, in- 
creasingly so with the continuance of economic depression. 
Italian Fascism and Russian communism are each in its 
own way a direct challenge to the social, political, and eco- 
nomic philosophy of traditional democratic government 
such as that of the United States. What will the result be 
for Europe and the Americas? If democracy, it will be a 
democracy destined to undergo changes so great that a cen- 
tury hence they will appear to have been revolutionary. 

It is frequently said that the Great War removed the in- 
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hibitions of mankind, social and intellectual, letting loose 
forces over which there is as yet but partial control. Less 
is said about the new restrictions and constraints for which 
it was in part at least responsible. The results, taken alto- 
gether, are so far good and bad, about equally. In the 
United States, prohibition of the manufacture and sale of 
distilled and fermented liquors was put into the funda- 
mental law of the land, with the result that our entire sys- 
tem of law enforcement has been threatened while it has 
proved impossible to enforce prohibition itself. On the 
other hand, the placing of women on a political equality 
with men in the Federal Constitution, has had the indirect 
result of opening nearly all professions and occupations to 
them. It was an economic revolution as well as a political 
revolution, but it has been a peaceful one. 

Higher education, as represented by colleges and uni- 
versities in most parts of the world, which for a generation 
had been slowly moving away from the ideals of the Re- 
naissance, has since so completely broken with the past as 
to become in substance and method something essentially 
new. [he time-honored humanistic studies have had to give 
large place to science, which has become a fetish, overtop- 
ping philosophy and religion. Yet although many interest- 
ing experiments have lately been made in the schools and 
colleges, the results have not yet proved conclusive. There 
are as many differences of opinion upon what education 
should be and as many reforms afoot as there were when I 
began to teach nearly forty years ago. 

In philosophy the pragmatism of William James, which 
popularly meant that whatever works is true enough, has 
gone by the board. The same fate has also overtaken the 
vitalism of Bergson. James and Bergson belong to a world 
that no longer exists. Everything is “relative” now. As 
metaphysics and religion once had to face evolution, so 
now they must face the doctrine of relativity as the founda- 
tion of speculation. Einstein is the most profound mathe- 
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matical physicist since Sir Isaac Newton. The universe has 
been enlarged to four dimensions and comprehended in a 
mathematical formula, which nobody understands. In 
morals Mr. Lippmann, speaking for the younger genera- 
tion and following the lead of science, has endeavored to 
replace the older ideals by “disinterestedness” as the motive 
principle of the good life. 

It is obvious that in the sciences themselves and in their 
practical applications, which received violent stimulus 
from the war, the advances have been more conspicuous 
than in any other field of human activity. Some of the 
effects are obvious too. Others are confusing or obscure. 
Anyone can see for instance that such devices as the radio 
and the airplane are rapidly making the world a small place 
indeed. It is not evident how this fact will in turn affect the 
fortunes of civilization. In the case of mass production, 
which has, we are told, revolutionized industry, all we can 
say with certainty is that it has introduced new social prob- 
lems so intricate and far-reaching that the best intelligence 
combined with the highest sense of social responsibility 
among economic and political leaders will be strained for 
their solution. 

Yet if we have learned anything from the war experi- 
ence, it should be that leadership is not enough. It is true 
that because of their ever-increasing complexity our major 
social questions need long and careful study by trained in- 
vestigators, and one of the most hopeful signs of the present 
is the movement for bringing together such specialists 
under university organizations or in outside foundations. 
But the citizen of a democracy such as ours cannot with a 
clear conscience delegate his authority to the expert in times 
of prosperity and hide behind him in times of trouble. The 
present period of adversity will have its uses if it recalls 
people in all walks of life to the elementary rights and 
duties of citizenship. If I may judge by my own experience 
with the readers of this magazine and with the citizens of 
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my State, the public is not so apathetic towards what are 
called public questions as has been alleged. 

The charge is often made that the young Americans of 
to-day are particularly indifferent to such issues. It is 
said that they do not care. My observation leads me to 
take not quite this view. Appalled, as we all were, by 
the war and its aftermath, many of them very naturally 
became fatalistic or morbid and cynical. It was not to be 
expected that with this background they would rush into 
public affairs with the zest of the young Progressives in the 
early years of the century. Yet I have found them more 
often uncertain how to make the effort than unwilling if 
they could see their way. I do not think it to their discredit 
that meaningless phrases of political platforms have usually 
left them cold. If I have any misgiving about them, it is 
that they may not have the patience and the stamina (“the 
guts” would be their own expression) to stand the long 
strain of effort and opposition that attends any attempt to 
do something towards the public welfare. Here again 
perhaps the discipline of the present reverses may prove 
useful. At any rate, Wall Street has lately lost something 
of its glamour as the one centre for the college graduate 
ambitious for a brilliant career. 

There is danger that I be misunderstood. I am not fall- 
ing into the fallacy of post hoc, ergo propter hoc. Nothing 
intellectual, social, or political came out of the war that 
was not in the minds of men before the war, either quies- 
cent or active beneath the surface. Sixty years ago, Samuel 
Butler among his sheep in far-off New Zealand, musing 
over the England he had left behind, saw the oncoming age 
of machines and many of the social problems which now 
perplex us. But it was the development of mass production, 
made necessary by the war, that hastened the fulfilment of 
his vision. Equally the war was an upheaval of the emo- 
tions. But nearly if not quite everything was already in the 
emotions ready to break forth. Freud, for instance, was 
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there though he was not very much alive. It was the war 
that brought him to the front. His psychology of sex 
exactly suited the sophisticated rising generation, uneasy 
under the old dispensation. Restraint in conduct was re- 
pudiated. Old moral codes were thrown to the winds. New 
codes dominate contemporary literature. But so far as I 
can see, all this new psychology has had little if any effect 
on the great masses of people. The industrial workers, the 
small-townsmen, and the farmers are still innocent of the 
problems raised by psychoanalysis. They have a more press- 
ing problem—how to subsist. 

Murmurs against the reticence of the Victorian era were 
heard in scores of novels during the last two decades of the 
Queen’s reign. To mention a great name, Hardy was out- 
spoken against the moral code as it affected marriage, 
divorce, and the family. Butler repudiated the family alto- 
gether and anathematized the church. The process of de- 
bunking life had already begun. But it had not yet become 
a fashion, outside a small group of writers who were under 
the immediate influence of Maupassant. There was a reces- 
sion in the years following, and then a great forward spurt 
during and after the war. In England the whole structure 
of the Victorian social order was ridiculed and denounced 
by Wells and Galsworthy. Western Europe as well as the 
United States accepted at once Sinclair Lewis’s “Main 
Street” as typical of the life most Americans live till over- 
taken by death. Europeans would never have so accepted it 
had they not unconsciously felt it to be typical of life 
everywhere. By the same token Babbitt was supposed to be 
the American business man in the habit exactly as he lived. 
Debunking, at no time unknown in our literature, met 
with protest when indulged in by Victorian biographers. 
Witness Froude on Carlyle and the violent controversy that 
ensued for a decade. But when Lytton Strachey lifted the 
Queen and other eminent Victorians from their pedestals, 
the public was delighted. 
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Depreciation is a rather easy art. All one has to do is to 
suppress or to relegate to the background as incidental such 
good qualities as stand out clearly in the victim and to bring 
to the front of the stage in the glare of the footlights his 
idiosyncrasies and weaknesses. If he ever uttered a plati- 
tude, like Gladstone’s “Good and great men may be mis- 
taken,” the commonplace must be recorded and exagger- 
ated. This process has become little more than a mechanical 
art in the age of machines. Yet on the whole, debunking, 
wild as it was, has been of value in fiction and biography, as 
it will lead in the end to a better balance between the old 
saint and the new sinner. The end of wholesale deprecia- 
tion for its own sake, in literature or outside, is perhaps not 
yet in sight, but there are signs that it has passed the peak 
of its popularity. Despite its influence upon the arts, the 
primary importance of debunking has been social rather 
than artistic. The creative masters of our day have either 
ignored it or made it subsidiary to their own designs. 

With the rest of the world THE YaLE REVIEW now 
enters upon a new decade. Undoubtedly a long period of 
further change awaits us, but this prospect need not frighten 
us. A world at rest would be a stagnant world. Everything 
is always in flux, as Heraclitus said more than two thousand 
years ago. Literature and art have changed and will change 
again. Science will continue to modify old formulations. 
Philosophy is perhaps becoming more hopeful. Religion, if 
less authoritative than in the past, is being brought nearer 
to life. Events to-morrow will compel nations to scrap old 
policies for new, as they did yesterday. 

The United States can no longer keep free from “en- 
tangling alliances” with Europe and the Far East. As it 
intervened in the war to save Europe from despotism, so it 
has been forced to intervene again in an endeavor to save 
Europe from bankruptcy and political upheaval. With the 
fall in immigration, this country is beginning slowly to 
unify its population, form its national character, and ex- 
press its distinctive culture. 
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It seems clear that the world at large is moving swiftly 
towards the necessity for greater integration. Recently it 
has become the fashion to talk of Plans—a Five-Year 
Plan for Soviet Russia, a Ten-Year Plan for the United 
States. The use of capitals has the effect of reducing these 
terms to the level of catch-phrases. This is unfortunate, 
for the idea that underlies, or should underlie, them is a 
vital and sobering one. To-day two vast forces are at work 
in civilization, one centripetal, the other centrifugal. The 
first is seen in the drawing together of the corners of the 
earth. The other appears in the division into minutely 
specialized processes of all phases of life—notably eco- 
nomic life. The control of these forces, if control there is 
to be, can come only through an effort towards more closely 
integrated thought and action. To the furtherance of this 
end, THE YALE REvIEw will direct its future programme. 

What next? The old saying, “In time of peace, prepare 
for war,” is no longer held sacred. The problem now is how 
to reduce not only armaments but emotions to a peace basis 
if the world wants peace. 

The fact is that the people everywhere are eager for 
rest and peace instead of war, of which they all live in fear. 
How can they get them? Sumner wrote: “Make up your 
mind soberly what you want, peace or war, and then get 
ready for what you want; for what we prepare for is what 
we shall get.” It is well to quote Sumner once more. “If we 
are terrified by the nature processes,” he remarked, “there 
is only one way to escape them. . . . It is by knowledge, by 
natural methods, and by the arts.” In the years that lie 
before us, it will be the purpose of THE YALE REVIEW to 
advance peaceful civilization by an attempt to increase and 
synthesize general knowledge, to encourage reasoned think- 
ing, and to liberate the creative powers, which always have 
been and always will be the chief glory of the race. 
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CHATEAU DE JOUX, 1803 


By EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 


M I alone—or is it you, my friend? 
I call you friend, but let it not be known 

That such a word was uttered in this place. 
You are the first that has forgotten duty 
So far as to be sorry—and perilously, 
For you—that I am not so frozen yet, 
Or starved, or blasted, that I cannot feel. 
Yes, I can feel, and hear. I can hear something 
Behind me. Is it you? There is no light, 
But there’s a gray place where a window was 
Before the sun went down. Was there a sun? 
There must have been one; for there was a light, 
Or sort of light—enough to make me see 
That I was here alone. Was I forgotten? 
I have been here alone now for three days, 
Without you, and with nothing here to eat 
Or drink; and for God knows how many months, 
Or years, before you came, have I been here— 
But never alone so long. You must be careful, 
Or they will kill you if they hear you asking 
Questions of me as if I were a man. 
I did not know that there was anything left 
Alive to see me, or to consider me, 
As more than a transplanted shovelful 
Of black earth, with a seed of danger in it— 
A seed that’s not there now, and never was. 
When was I dangerous to Napoleon? 
Does a perfidious victor fear the victim 
That he has trapped and harassed? No, he hates him. 
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The only danger that was ever in me 
Was food that his hate made to feed itself. 
There lives in hate a seed more dangerous 

To man, I fear, than any in time’s garden 

That has not risen to full stalk and flower 

In history yet. I am glad now for being 

So like a child as to believe in him 

As long as there was hope. And what was hope? 
Hope was a pebble I brought here to play with, 
And might as well have dropped into the ocean 
Before there was a bitter league of it 
Between me and my island. It was well 
Not to do that. Not that it matters now. 




















My friend, I do not hear you any longer. 
Are you still there? Are you afraid to speak? 

You are the first thing fashioned as a man 

That has acknowledged me since I came here— 

To die, as I see now—with word or motion 

Of one man in the same world with another; 

And you may be afraid of saying to me 

Some word that hurts your tongue. Have they invented 
A last new misery fit for the last days 

Of an old sick black man who says to-night 

He does not think that he shall have to live 

Much longer now? If there were left in me 

A way to laugh, I might as well be laughing 

To think of that. Say to Napoleon 

That he has made an end of me so slowly, 

And thoroughly, that only God Almighty 

Shall say what is to say. And if God made him, 

And made him as he is, and has to be, 

Say who shall answer for a world where men 

Are mostly blind, and they who are the blindest 

Climb to cold heights that others cannot reach, 

And there, with all there is for them to see, 
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See nothing but themselves. I am not one 

To tell you about that, for I am only 

A man destroyed, a sick man, soon to die; 

A man betrayed, who sees his end a ruin, 

Yet cannot see that he has lived in vain. 
Though he was crushed and humbled at the last 
As things are that are crawling in man’s way, 
He was a man. God knows he was a man, 

And tells him so to-night. Another man 

Mixed fear with power and hate and made of it 
A poison that was death, and more than death, 
And strangled me to make me swallow it— 
And here I am. I shall not be here long 
To trouble you; and I shall not forget : 
Your seeing in me a remnant of mankind, 
And not a piece of God’s peculiar clay 
Shaped as a reptile, or as a black snake. 

A black man, to be sure; and that’s important. Es 








I cannot tell you about God, my friend, 
But in my life I have learned more of men 
Than would be useful now, or necessary, 
If a man’s life were only a man’s life. 
Sometimes it is, or looks to be, no better 
Than a weed growing to be crushed or cut, 
Or at the most and best, or worst, to live 9 
And shrivel and slowly die and be forgotten. . 
Others are not like that; and it appears ‘ 
That mine was not. Mine was a million lives, | 
And millions after them. Why am I here? 

What have I done to die in a cold hole 

In a cold land that has no need of me? 

Men have been mightier than in doing this thing 

To me, I think. Yet who am I to say it? 

An exile, buried alive in a cold grave 

For serving man, as men may still remember. 


on is ible , 
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There are diseased and senseless ways of hate 
That puzzle me—partly because I’m black, 
Perhaps, though more because of things that are, 
And shall be, and for God may say how long. 


Hear me, and I will tell you a strange thing— 
Which may be new and of an interest 
To many who may not know so much of me 
As even my name until my name shall have 
A meaning in this world’s unhappy story. 
Napoleon cannot starve my name to death, 
Or blot it out with his. There is an island 
Where men remember me; and from an island 
Surprising freight of dreams and deeds may come, 
To make men think. Is it not strange, my friend— 
If you are there—that one dishonored slave, 
One animal owned and valued at a price, 
4 One black commodity, should have seen so early 
{ All that I saw? When I filled sight with action, 
I could see tyranny’s blood-spattered eyes 
That saw no farther, laughing at God and fate, 
Than a day’s end, or possibly one day more,— 
Until I made them see. Was it not strange? 
Drivers and governors of multitudes 
Must be more than themselves, and have more eyes 
Than one man’s eyes, or scorn will bury them, 
: Or leave them worse uncovered; and time will pass them 
F Only to kick their bones. I could see that; 
4 And my prophetic eyes, where God had fixed them 
In this black face, could see in front of them 
A flaming shambles of men’s ignorance 
Of all that men should know. I could see farther; 
And in a world far larger than my island 
Could see the foul indifferent poison wreaking 
Sorrow and death and useless indignation 
On millions who are waiting to be born; 
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And this because the few that have the word 

Are mostly the wrong few in the wrong places. 
On thrones or chairs of state too high for them, 
Where they sit swollen or scared, or both, as may be, 
They watch, unseen, a diligent see-saw 

Played by their privileged and especial slaves 

On slippery planks that shake and smell of blood 
That flows from crushed and quivering backs and arms 
Of slaves that hold them up. There are more slaves 
Than have yet felt or are to feel, and know it, 

An iron or a lash. This will go on 

Until more slaves like me, and more, and more, 
Throw off their shackles and make swords of them 
For those to feel who have not felt before, 

And will not see. It will go on as long 

As men capitulate who feel and see, 

And men who know say nothing. If this means 

It must go on for always—well, I have done 

All that one man—one black man, I should say— 
Could do against a madness and a system 

And a malicious policy, all rotten 

With craft and hate. It will be so again: 

Humanity will hear the lash of scorn 

And ignorance again falling on hope, 

And hearing it will feel it. Ignorance, 

Always a devil, is a father of devils 

When it has power and fire and hate to play with, 
And goes down with the noise of its own house 
Falling, always too late to save itself, 

Because it has no eyes. That’s power, my friend. 

If you are sorry to be born without it, 

Be sorry for something else, and answer me: 

Is power a breaking down of flesh and spirit? 

Is foresight a word lost with a lost language? 

Is honor incomprehensible? Is it strange 

That I should sit here and say this to you— 
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Here in the dark? . . . Nothing to eat or drink, 
Nothing to do but die? This is not right. . . . 
Hear me, and I will tell you what I saw. 


Last night I saw Napoleon in hell. 

He was not dead, but I knew where he was, 
For there was fire and death surrounding him 
Like red coals ringed around a scorpion 

To make him sting himself rather than burn. 
Napoleon burned. I saw his two hands flaming; 
And while I saw him I could see that hate 

For me was still alive in his blind eyes. 

I was no happier for the sight of him, 

For that would not help me; and I had seen 
Too much already of crime and fire at work 
Before I made an end of it—for him 

To make of peace a useless waste and fury. 

I have not yet gone mad, for I have known 
That I was right. It seems a miracle, 

Yet I am not so sure it is a mercy 

That I have still my wits and memories 

For company in this place. I saw him there, 
And his hands that were flaming with a fire 
They caught from the same fire that they had lighted. 
So fire will act, sometimes, apparently. 

Well, there he was, and if I’m not in error, 

He will be there again before he dies; 

And that will not be medicine here for this. 
There is no cure for this, except to die, 

And there is nothing left that is worth hating— 
Not even the hate of him that kills with hate. 
Is it that I am weak—or am I wise? 

Can a black man be wise? He would say not. 
Having his wisdom, he would have to say it 

To keep his hate alive; and without that 

He would soon hate the sound of his own name. 
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Prisons have tongues, and this will all be told; 
And it will not sound well when men remember. 


Where are you now? Is this another night? 
Another day—and now another night? 

I do not hear you any more, my friend. 

Where are you? Were you ever here at all? 

I have been here alone now for too long. 

They will not let you come to me again 

Until you come to carry a dead man— 

I see it now—out of this cold and darkness 

To a place where black and white are dark together. 
Nothing to eat or drink—nothing to do 

But wait, and die. No, it will not sound well. 
Where are you now, my friend? I cannot hear you; 
I cannot feel you. Are you dead, perhaps? 

I said to you it would be perilous 

Not to remember that I’m not a man, 

But an imprudent piece of merchandise 

To buy and sell—or this time rather to steal ; 

To catch and steal, and carry from my island 
To France, and to this place. And in this place, 
Is it not strange, my friend, for me to see 

So clearly, and in the dark, more than he sees 
Who put me here—as I saw long ago 

More than a man could do, till it was done? 

Yes, it is done, and cannot be undone. 

I know, because I know; and only those 

Whose creed and caution has been never to know 
Will see in that no reason . . . Yes, I know, 
My friend, but I do not know where you are. 

If you are here, help me to rise and stand 

Once more. I cannot sleep. I cannot see. 
Nothing to eat or drink—nothing to see 

But night. Good night, my friend—if you are here. 
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Nothing to see but night—and a long night, 

My friend. I hear you now. I hear you moving, 
And breathing. I can feel you in the dark, 
Although I cannot see you. . . . Is this night? 
Or is it morning? No, it is not night— 

For now I see. You were a dream, my friend! 
Glory to God, who made a dream of you, 

And of a place that I believed a prison. 

There were no prisons—no Napoleons. 

I must have been asleep for a long time. 

Now I remember. I was on a ship— 

A ship they said was carrying me to France. 

Why should I go to France? I must have slept, 
And sailed away asleep, and sailed on sleeping. 

I am not quite awake; yet I can see 

White waves, and I can feel a warm wind coming— 
And I can see the sun! . . . This is not France— 
This is a ship; and France was never a ship. 
France was a place where they were starving me 
To death, because a black man hada brain. 

I feel the sun! Now we are going faster— 

Now I see land—I see land and a mountain! 

I see white foam along a sunny shore— 

And there’s a town. Now there are people in it, 
Shouting and singing, waving wild arms at me, 
And crowding down together to the water! 

You know me—and you knew that I was coming! 
O you lost faces! My lost friends! My island! 
You knew that I wascoming.. . . 


You are gone. 
Where are you gone? Is this the night again? 
I cannot see you now. But you are there— 
You are still there. And I know who is here. 
















FRENCH SECURITY 
By STEPHEN P. DUGGAN 


HE French Revolution marked the triumph of the 
bourgeoisie in French life. They have been in- 
creasing their control ever since, and they intend 
to remain in control if they can. France is to-day 

the most bourgeois of the great civilized countries, and an 

appraisal of her virtues and weaknesses means an account- 

ing on the part of the bourgeoisie for almost a century and a 

half of dominance. 

It is difficult for a foreigner to understand the devotion of 
the Frenchman to the memory of the Revolution. Down to 
the World War it divided French society into two great 
groups—those who wished to see the principles of the 
Revolution carried to their logical conclusion and those 
who wished to limit the application of the principles to as 
narrow a sphere as possible. As in most human affairs, 
though other motives had a great influence in this division, 
the economic motive predominated. The second of the 
groups just mentioned included those whose position had 
been reduced socially and materially by the Revolution. The 
first group included the commercial class, the peasants, 
and the workers whose position had been enhanced by the 
Revolution, at least to a considerable extent—and, of 
course, a great many intellectuals. The chief crises in 
French politics down to the World War have been due to a 
belief on the part of this group that the principles of the 
Revolution were in danger and must be safeguarded. 

The World War marked the final triumph of the Revo- 
lution. Before its advent the principles of the Revolution 
had been adopted. Liberty had been won for the individual, 
liberty of thought and of expression. Equality of rights for 
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all men had been secured. And fraternity, at least in the 
conception of brotherhood in a glorious nation, nationalism 
par excellence, had become universal. Moreover, separation 
of church and state had been accomplished, and the state 
was the supreme institution in the life of the nation. It con- 
trolled the spiritual life of the people through the schools 
to almost as great an extent as its material life. But to the 
believers in the principles of the Revolution, the Revolu- 
tion was incarnated in the republic. Had France suffered 
defeat in the World War, it is a question whether the re- 
public would have survived. Had it disappeared, some, at 
least, of the gains of the Revolution would have disap- 
peared with it. The success of the republic in the war prob- 
ably means that the old lines of cleavage based upon politi- 
cal and religious considerations will disappear and will be 
replaced by others founded upon economic and social con- 
siderations. 

As has been said, the Revolution itself quite definitely 
determined the attitude of Frenchmen towards political 
life. The lands of the church and the nobility were seques- 
tered and sold to the peasantry and bourgeoisie. In the 
course of time, the peasant, who for many decades was con- 
servative and even royalist, has become, except in the West, 
republican and anti-clerical, and he frequently votes radi- 
cal, though seldom socialist. The aristocracy, such as are 
left of them with their hangers-on, as well as the church 
and its devoted adherents, have never accepted the Revolu- 
tion and its logical consequences, and they naturally sup- 
port the conservative parties. Down to the twentieth cen- 
tury, the French workingman was essentially a republican, 
and even to-day, though enrolled under the banners of the 
socialists, he is as much a republican as a Marxian. During 
the nineteenth century when the republic was in a state of 
unstable equilibrium, the bourgeoisie supported the Left 
and were staunchly republican. With the progress of time 
the upper middle class has moved to the Centre, even to the 
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Right Centre. Few demand or desire the return of the mon- P 
archy, the few anti-republicans preferring some kind of | t 
veiled dictatorship. |6=C€E 

The chief moral influence of the Revolution was anex- @ § 





treme emphasis upon individualism. The Declaration of the 
Rights of Man was a ringing pronouncement of the rights 
of the individual man, not of men collectively. The restric- 
tions that had formerly weighed heavily upon employer, 
worker, and peasant were removed, and the changes intro- 
duced placed an ineffaceable stamp of individualism upon 
all of them. The French employer has remained almost to 
this day a small industrialist, not inclined to merge with 
large corporations. The French laborer has suffered in the 
past from low wages chiefly because he was unwilling to be 
submerged in a labor union. But in the twentieth century 
the French Federation of Labor greatly increased in num- 
bers and strength, so much so as to be feared at times as a 
menace to the state. Communists form a restricted but noisy 
minority among the workers. The peasant is a small landed 
proprietor who cultivates his farm himself with the aid of 
his family and has seldom in the past shown any great desire 
to enter into schemes of agricultural co-operation, though 
co-operative dairying has recently made progress. French 
objects of export, mainly articles of luxury, are largely the 
results of individual workers’ efforts, not of machines. 
The Revolution greatly accentuated the principle of se- 
curity which to-day plays so important a part in French 
life, economic, social, and political. The legal requirement 
that property be divided equally among a man’s children 
resulted in the peasant restricting the size of his family so as 
to secure to a few children a proper livelihood on the farms 
of reduced size. In this the peasant imitated the bourgeois 
who, in addition, demanded an easier life. he result is that 
from being one of the most populous countries of Europe at 
the time of the Revolution, relatively speaking, France is 
now one of the least populous. The fomctionnaires em- 
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ployed by the centralized state, established by the Revolu- 
tion and completed by Napoleon, have grown to a veritable 
army making the French government one of the most over- 
staffed in Europe. The great majority of these fonction- 
naires receive very small salaries, but they have a permanent 
job and are entitled to a pension at the close of their official 
career. Their security is assured. Security has been the 
touchstone in business life also. A young Frenchman in- 
heriting a business would bring disgrace not only on him- 
self but on his family were he to fail in his business and not 
to conserve it as he inherited it. Hence caution marks his 
activities. He takes few chances and grows rich slowly but 
surely. Contrast this attitude with that of the young Ameri- 
can in business, who is ever ready to take a chance. If he 
fails, there is no disgrace incurred, nor is he usually dis- 
couraged. He simply tries again in the same business or in 
another, in the same place or in another. 

Security plays a far greater rdle in family life in France 
than in Anglo-Saxon countries. Though a more lenient atti- 
tude towards masculine defections probably prevailed than 
among Anglo-Saxon peoples, the belief that existed quite 
generally before the war as to the moral laxity of the 
French was inaccurate. The foreigner has usually made the 
mistake of regarding the boulevard life of Paris as typical 
of France. As a matter of fact, in no other country is the 
family so strong and carefully guarded an institution. The 
reason why the foreigner has known so little about it was 
because he has so seldom been admitted into it. In the 
family, tradition has a large place. The respect for parents 
is unquestioned, and control is in their hands. Chaperonage 
for daughters was always more pronounced than with us 
though it is now in process of rapid disappearance. Security 
for daughters in marriage is still usually assured as the re- 
sult of long and direct negotiations between both sets of 
parents. Certain aspects of French life, such as the declin- 
ing birth rate, gave occasion for much writing in Germany 
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before the war as to the decadence of the French. But the 
poilu proved once again during that terrible struggle that 
he was the best soldier in Europe. Fascist writers in Italy to- 
day are commenting in a similar vein upon the stationary 
population of France, the need of immigrant labor to carry 
on industry, the necessity of enrolling colored colonials in 
the army, and so on, as evidence of the probable outcome of 
a conflict between France and Italy. The lessons of the 
World War should not be so soon forgotten. 

Ina similar manner, British and Americans familiar only 
with the two-party system and unfamiliar with French 
political life express amazement at the possibility of carry- 
ing on government with the multiplicity of parties which 
characterizes France. They contrast the “instability” of 
French government with the stability of their own and 
point as proof to the fact that from the close of the Franco- 
German War in 1871 to the opening of the World War in 
1914, France had fifty ministries whereas Great Britain 
had but nine. They do not know that ministerial changes in 
France mean simply that the political cards have been shuf- 
fled, resulting in changes of persons but not of policies as in 
Great Britain. The under officials of the great departments 
of state remain almost unchanged and carry on a steady and 
usually consistent development of public policy. Whenever 
the security of the state has been in danger, parties have 
coalesced for its defense as in the case of the republican 
bloc in the Dreyfus affair and the Union Sacrée at the out- 
break of the World War. The desire for security also ex- 
plains the antagonism towards regionalism of any kind. 
France has a strongly centralized government with the 
provinces closely bound to the capital so that all the re- 
sources of the nation may be mobilized at any moment for 
national defense. It was this insistence upon unity that 
caused the unhappy developments in Alsace a few years 
ago. Throughout history the Alsatian has been primarily 
devoted to his provincial culture and institutions. Fifty 
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years under German rule did not make him a German, and 
to-day he is an Alsatian first and a Frenchman second. 

Security has a most important place in France’s interna- 
tional relations. Frenchmen do not see how they can disarm 
and agree to arbitrate differences with other countries un- 
less their national safety is assured. Geography secures it on 
all sides except the East. The Locarno Pact was intended to 
fill that void, but many Frenchmen regard it as a weak sup- 
port unless it can have greater international sanctions than 
it now has. Security has become an obsession with the 
French. The fact is that the Frenchman is content with the 
international status quo. He does not want any more terri- 
tory in Europe or any more colonies, but he wants to be se- 
cured in what he has at home and abroad—thus he is anxious 
to have a Mediterranean Pact which will assure him of the 
security of his possessions in Northern Africa. As his posses- 
sions were confirmed by the Treaty of Versailles, he is the 
strongest supporter of the integrity of that treaty. But he is 
an adult realist. He has no illusions as to the envy and jeal- 
ousy of the nations defeated or disappointed in the war. He 
regards such instruments as the League Covenant and the 
Kellogg Pact as almost worthless unless they can be sup- 
ported by adequate sanctions. Hence while anxious to obtain 
whatever security may be furnished by them, France has 
formed alliances with other nations which have profited by 
the peace treaties and which regard those treaties as form- 
ing the constitution of Europe. 

Security has not been without its influence upon the atti- 
tude of the French towards their culture and education. 
France emerged successful out of a terrible trial. Allowing 
for the aid of their allies, the French believe that their suc- 
cess was due to the strength of their institutions built up 
during the past century and a half, which are to a great ex- 
tent products of their system of education and culture. If 
that is true, why change that system? Ought it not rather to 
be secured against loss by increased devotion? Hence while 
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we see a determination in most other countries of Europe to 
modify their system of education in order to conform to the 
needs of a changed world, we see the French, though by no 
means refusing to incorporate change, nevertheless empha- 
sizing the need of conserving rather than renouncing what 
has proved to be worth while. 

In France before the war, there was one school for the 
children of the peasant and worker, the école primaire, and 
another for the children of the bourgeois, the lycée. In the 
former, which was free, the child began his school career 
at six or seven and finished it at thirteen or fourteen, when 
he went to work on the farm or in the factory. In the latter 
he began at the same age and finished at eighteen or nine- 
teen. Though the fee charged in the lycée was small, it was 
sufficient to be a real obstacle to the entrance of the child of 
the worker, though a liberal system of scholarships enabled 
a gifted child to enter. As entrance to all the professions and 
the higher civil service required the baccalauréat of the 
lycée, it is easy to see that the controlling positions of society 
were filled chiefly by the bourgeoisie. I say chiefly, because 
there are striking instances to the contrary, as, for example, 
Marshal Joffre, the son of a cooper. Moreover, in univer- 
sity circles a large percentage of the professorate is from the 
people. The fact is that the sons of the people when they 
have entered the bourgeois class as a consequence of their 
merit are immediately absorbed by their new class and are 
no longer distinguishable from the other members. I think 
it is fair to say that the bourgeoisie intend to continue to fill 
the controlling positions in society, if possible. Before the 
war a movement had started for the establishment of a 
school in which the children of all classes should study to- 
gether—the école unique, the common school. It made lit- 
tle headway. And though since the war the socialists and 
extreme radicals have made it part of their political pro- 
gramme, it has not yet been realized. Lack of financial re- 
sources was undoubtedly one of the chief causes for the 
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failure of the state to establish to a greater extent the école 
unique. The teaching class was also generally unfavorably 
disposed because of a genuine fear that the change might 
result in a lowering of intellectual standards. But the an- 
tagonism of conservative people had a great influence in the 
failure of the movement. However, it has been impossible 
to withstand the new spirit introduced into French life since 
the war looking to the safeguarding of all national re- 
sources, human as well as material. A law was recently 
passed abolishing fees in the sixth year of the lycée begin- 
ning February 1, 1931. Next year the fifth class will be 
made free, and so on, so that in 1936, the lycée will be 
wholly free. This is a great step in advance from the stand- 
point of equality of opportunity. Whether it will affect ad- 
versely the existence of the intellectual élite of real impor- 
tance—the great pride of France—cannot be foreseen. 
During the past two centuries France has been one of the 
greatest contributors of new ideas in politics, literature, art, 
and other fields of human thought—ideas which have 
sometimes had revolutionary effects. Nevertheless, her cul- 
ture has been founded upon the classical tradition, the her- 
itage of Greece and Rome, so greatly strengthened by the 
Revolution and Napoleon. However radical an intellectual 
might be in his political, social, or religious views, he was 
usually, like Anatole France, an enthusiastic adherent of 
the classical training. It is difficult for other people to un- 
derstand the devotion of the French to their own culture. 
The most outstanding men of the radical parties in France 
are men of as large cultural attainments as are those in the 
more conservative parties. Monsieur Herriot was a profes- 
sor of French literature and historian of French letters. 
Monsieur Painlevé is a great mathematician. The most ad- 
vanced of all, Monsieur Leon Blum is a man of letters and 
a book lover. Not nearly so many of the leaders of socialism 
in France have been workers as has been the case in Great 
Britain. The contributions of the scientists have been chiefly 
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in the domain of pure science, like mathematics, rather 
than in the mechanical sciences, like engineering. Partly 
because of their economic system of small industries the 
French have not been so active as other peoples in the appli- 
cation of the results of their scientists’ speculations, though, 
of course, there have been notable exceptions as in the case of 
Pasteur. Whether, now that France has reached a position 
of stabilization and content, she will continue to contrib- 
ute new and revolutionary ideas to humanity is a question. 
In the field of politics and social organization the French 
are to-day very cautious. In the field of ideas proper, philo- 
sophical, literary, artistic, they still are as bold as at the time 
of the Revolution. This distinction explains many things. 
But there can hardly be any doubt of their desire to main- 
tain leadership in the domain of culture. Paris is in process 
of resuming the place of leadership in the field of education 
and culture that it maintained during the later Middle 
Ages. Its university has almost half of the 58,000 students 
of all the French universities, and almost one-quarter of its 
students are foreigners. Since the war the beautiful Cité 
Universitaire has been established. In it there have been 
erected eleven dormitories to house students from as many 
foreign lands, and it will eventually have twenty such. It 
is obvious what an international centre of culture the uni- 
versity is rapidly becoming. 

The World War struck a hard blow at the bourgeoisie. 
The people living on dividends, the professional classes, and 
the teachers in lycées and universities, found their incomes 
cruelly reduced. The peasant and the worker were rela- 
tively better off. Many of the bourgeoisie could no longer 
support their children through the secondary schools and 
universities. Their sons and daughters were turning to trade 
and industry. Yet it was those very sons and daughters who 
were the heirs of the so highly prized cultural heritage. A 
real fear arose that French culture was in danger, and the 
government established several thousand new fellowships 
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to be competed for by students in lycées. ‘This helped to tide 
over a period of real distress but the cultured classes in 
France as in every other of the former combatant countries 
have by no means recovered their former financial status. 
This is tragically illustrated in the universities. Before the 
World War the great majority of the advanced students in 
French universities were full-time students and remained 
so until they “conquered” all their diplomas. Now, a very 
large proportion have to work their way by taking such odd 
jobs as they can get. This situation constitutes a real danger 
for the future of higher studies in France. Adding to this an 
increased economic pressure, higher standards of living, or 
an ambition to live more comfortably than in the past, the 
result may well be a decrease in the number of men who 
give themselves entirely to disinterested studies. The in- 
crease in the number of scholarships is no effective remedy. 
It cannot encourage the maintenance of the genuine culture 
which springs from society itself. This is really one of the 
biggest problems which confront the French. The change 
in the situation might cause considerable change in their 
outlook upon life. 

The effect of the war in intensifying the competition for 
the prize positions in the professional, administrative, and 
social life of France was profound and had a great influ- 
ence upon education in the lycée and university. As France 
is a stabilized country with a stationary population, the 
prize positions are not numerous and increase but little. The 
competition for them can be described best by the term 
fierce; hence no time in the period of preparation—in the 
lycée and university—can be lost. The French lycée is a 
place of work, ever. of grind. There are no extra-curricular 
activities, no dramatics, debating societies, musical clubs, or 
magazines, which form so large a part of the life of the 
American college. Students work from early morning to 
late afternoon at their studies and then are given much 
work to prepare for the next day. To engage in any activity 
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other than study is to endanger one’s standing in the ex- 
amination at the end of the course and possibly one’s posi- 
tion in life. Hence the lycée is a place of intellectual disci- 
pline par excellence. Little attention is given to physical 
training. That is secured during the period of military serv- 
ice, though since the war sports have assumed an increasing 
importance. Moral education has a place in the curriculum, 
but it is nevertheless considered primarily a matter for the 
home. The splendidly trained teachers in the lycée give ex- 
cellent instruction in the comparatively narrow curriculum, 
into which no “fads and frills” have a chance of entrance, 
as have also no such innovations in school administration as 
student self-government and parent-teacher associations. 
Mature and experienced professors who have graduated 
from the lycée, concentrating on their specialty in the 
university and teaching at first under supervision, are sup- 
posed to know how to administer education. It is easy to un- 
derstand why the graduate of a French lycée has a disci- 
plined mind and a knowledge that is thorough and accurate. 
Parenthetically it may be mentioned that what has been 
said of the French lycée is also true of the German gymna- 
sium, and since the French lycée has set the standard for 
secondary education in the Latin countries of Europe and 
the German gymnasium for the Teutonic and Slavic coun- 
tries, it is also true, though to a less extent, of education in 
continental Europe generally. 

It is worth while to digress sufficiently long to contrast 
the educational situation in-our own land with that in 
France. We are a young country with immense natural re- 
sources and room for more people. Our population actually 
increased in the last decade by 14,000,000. In other words, 
we had to provide all kinds of services not only for the 
population of a decade ago, as did France, but for the great 
increase also. Moreover, during that decade, in addition to 
the remarkable expansion of industry generally, there was 
the astonishing growth in our comparatively new indus- 
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tries, the automobile, cinema, and radio. These required 
initiative, self-reliance, creativeness, and pluck, qualities 
that were often as well developed by the extra-curricular 
activities as by the regular studies of the college. ‘Then why 
be a “grind” and devote oneself to the things of the intel- 
lect? Up to the present, it was a poor American college 
graduate unlike the European graduate who could not get 
a job fairly early after leaving college. It is a question 
whether, until we approach something like the situation in 
Europe, the humorous description once made by President 
Wilson will not continue to be true of our colleges, that “the 
sideshows distract attention from the main tent.” 

The war has had a profound effect upon aspects of 
French life other than those already considered. It was in- 
evitable that when daughters of the common people entered 
the munition and other factories during the war, family life 
would be much influenced. The relation of the sexes 
towards each other is to-day much freer than ever before, 
particularly among the middle classes. Moreover, France 
has two million more women than men, and as marriage is 
out of the question for many women, they demanded the 
right, even before the war, to enter vocations hitherto re- 
served for men, and they are now found in all the profes- 
sions. This insistence compelled the state to provide greater 
opportunities for women’s education. There have been 
lycées for girls since 1882, and French universities had 
women students before the war. Since then girls have also 
been admitted to boys’ lycées, which was not formerly true. 
All this makes for a distinct break in the traditional place 
of women in French life, in which they have been the 
centre of the family but not an active force outside of it. 

Again, despite the jeremiads of conservatives against 
the introduction of American methods of mass production 
in industry, it is a question how much longer France can 
hold out against greater general concentration into larger 
corporations. The acquisition of the iron of Lorraine and 
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the coal of the Saar and Ruhr naturally suggests the 
changed policy. The direction in which things are going is 
seen in the movement of many of the young men of the 
bourgeoisie into finance, commerce, and industry. The pov- 
erty of their parents resulting from the war prevented their 
continuing the education of their class. It would be a dis- 
grace to fall into the class of the workingman. So, many a 
young bourgeois made a break with the past. The state tak- 
ing note of all the new needs attempted to provide for them 
in the educational system. In the lycée of to-day there is a 
relative decline in the influence of the old studies and in the 
number of students pursuing them. Mathematics, science, 
and modern languages are slowly but surely supplanting the 
Latin, Greek, and philosophy which formed the staple of 
the traditional culture. 

France is now strong because of the stabilization of her 
national economy. Her population is fairly evenly divided 
between agriculture and industry. While the Bolshevik 
politicians in Russia are building a new social system in that 
country in favor of the proletarian worker and on the back 
of the peasant, the French politician is in mortal terror of 
the peasant and fears to place upon him even his just share 
of the burden of the state. The saying current after the war 
that the French peasant would give his sons to his country 
but not his francs was an offensive exaggeration, but it did 
contain an element of his attitude towards life. Because of 
the distribution of the land into small farms and the love of 
the farmer for his fields, mést sane Frenchmen take the 
“communist peril” lightly. Moreover, not only the exist- 
ence of the landowning peasantry, but the fact that there is 
little concentration of wealth in a few hands, no real aris- 
tocracy of wealth, also justifies this attitude. Nevertheless, 
many Frenchmen profess to be alarmed at the post-war 
communist menace to national tradition, national solidarity, 
and national security. 

The Frenchman loves France in a way different from the 
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love of country shown by almost any other nation. He will 
not leave France permanently if he can possibly help it, and 
he is seldom a globe trotter. He finds difficulty in manning 
his own colonies. He is very proud of his national culture 
and is thoroughly convinced of its superiority to that of any 
other people. He considers his language the finest instru- 
ment for the expression of ideas and equal to ancient Greek 
in permitting lucid discrimination of thought. No other 
people of the same class use their language with the ac- 
curacy of intelligent Frenchmen. The Frenchman is tre- 
mendously proud of his literature, and the study of French 
classics has a large place in the education of his youth. He 
considers his history to be that of a nation that has provided 
the rest of the world with ideas. He regards himself as the 
true intellectual and his people as the most polished of all 
peoples. He believes that the most important art is the art 
of living and that he knows better than any other people 
how to practise that art. The upper bourgeois has never ad- 
mired a hurried, strenuous life without the leisure which 
permits enjoyment of literature, art, and music. The lower 
bourgeois, the shopkeeper, is characterized by excessive 
thrift amounting to stinginess. But he prefers his humdrum 
existence to a frantic rush for money. He still shuts up his 
shop for his midday meal and frequents the café at night to 
gossip with his neighbors about politics or the affairs of the 
neighborhood. The peasant and the worker labor long and 
hard, but they know how to enjoy life usually in a greater 
degree than people of the same class in most other countries. 

But, as I have said, the Frenchman is a grown-up realist 
with whom sentiment has at present comparatively little 
place in life. If it is necessary to conform to a changed 
world he will do so. But he will do so reluctantly. He will 
hold fast to the good things of the past. French culture of 
to-morrow will bear a greater resemblance to French cul- 
ture of to-day than will probably be true of any other great 
nation. France had her revolution a century before all other 
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nations with the exception of the United States. Since that 
time France has been experimenting with democracy, 
which has become deep-rooted, a matter of course. More- 
over, democracy is essentially a bourgeois institution, and in 
France the bourgeois class is open to all who distinguish 
themselves by their merit or talent. France has reached a 
democratic ideal tempered by the acceptance of a necessary 
élite. It needs no drastic change in order to carry on. 

And since the war France has carried on. One must have 
been in France during the years immediately following the 
war to appreciate the discouragement that so generally pre- 
vailed. She had lost 1,500,000 of her finest manhood, 
mostly young men. Some of her fairest provinces and cities 
had been ruined. The treaties of guarantee with Great Brit- 
ain and the United States had fallen through. It became 
more and more evident that Germany would be unable to 
pay for the total cost of rebuilding the devastated area. Be- 
cause for several years her manufacturing powers had been 
chiefly devoted to producing war material and repairing the 
wastage of war, her economic life had to be made over to a 
greater extent than in the case of any other of the combat- 
ants save Belgium and Poland; but the conservative atti- 
tude of mind and modes of work already mentioned made 
the reorganization of the economic life of the country very 
difficult. Nevertheless, the problem was faced realistically 
and to a great extent solved so that to-day no other country 
of Europe is in a better economic condition than France. 

It was impossible for any nation to reconstruct its eco- 
nomic life after such a débacle as the war without some 
classes suffering more than others. In Great Britain the at- 
tention of the government in the crisis was directed to fos- 
tering first finance, then commerce, then manufacturing, 
and lastly agriculture. For example, immediately after the 
war it was generally felt that the most important action for 
the government to take in order to regain London’s financial 
supremacy and thereby to retain much of the British com- 
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mercial predominance, was to restore the pound sterling to 
pre-war rate of exchange. This unquestionably maintained 
confidence throughout the world in Great Britain’s eco- 
nomic strength. It resulted, however, in serious hardships 
for the manufacturer who had to struggle with competitors 
in other countries having depreciated currencies. Agricul- 
ture was nearly forgotten and is to-day almost a passing in- 
dustry. It is a serious question whether Great Britain could 
have followed any other policy. But it is interesting to re- 
call how different was the policy of France. By stabilizing 
the franc at four cents, France practically made a capital 
levy of eighty per cent. It was a terrible hardship for the 
man living on returns from investments to have repaid in 
four-cent francs the loans he had made to the government 
in twenty-cent francs, and equally hard for the salaried 
classes. But it was a boon to the manufacturers, workers, and 
farmers, in other words to the more active mass of the na- 
tion; and it explains to a great extent the economic recovery 
of the country. 

Obviously France is a nation with tremendous resources 
of strength. Yet France is anxious. She knows the contrast 
between her population of 191.5 to the square mile and 
Italy’s 323.8 and Germany’s 345, and she is aware of the 
greedy eyes beyond the frontier that are fastened upon her 
empty rural spaces resulting from the exodus to the factory. 
Of the nearly 3,000,000 foreigners within her borders, 
1,000,000 are Italian; 500,000 are Spaniards, and 500,000 
Belgians, peoples easily assimilable and therefore welcomed 
until Fascist agitation against assimilation of Italian immi- 
grants caused alarm. This alarm, added to the anxiety aris- 
ing from the presence of nearly a half million Poles and 
other East Europeans, who are not easily assimilable, work- 
ing in the factories and mines of the North and East, has re- 
sulted in governmental action against immigration. But 
though these considerations give cause for anxiety, they are 
not the chief cause. 
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Since the Treaty of Westphalia in 1648 France has had 
a wonderful history. During a large part of that time she has 
been the predominant power in Europe. The glory of her 
arms, the prestige of her diplomacy, her historic réle in 
world affairs are very dear to her citizens. France will never 
voluntarily accept a position of permanent inferiority to 
any other European nation like Germany, no matter what 
the facts of population and birth rate may indicate. Victory 
gave her the hegemony of Europe, and there is a blend of 
anguish and unyielding pride in her determination to keep 
it. Since the close of the World War she has resorted to 
various devices to combat the German peril, each as futile 
as the other. First Marshal Foch wished to make the Rhine 
the eastern boundary of France, which would have evoked 
another Alsace-Lorraine question ona grand scale. Then M. 
Poincaré tried to place Germany in a condition of perma- 
nent economic bondage, which it is impossible to do without 
crippling the rest of Europe. Now France relies chiefly 
upon her alliances with the countries that surround Ger- 
many in order to make sure of her security. But if there is 
one fact that history teaches more than any other, it is that 
circumstances alter alliances because the conditions upon 
which an alliance is based may so change as to make it im- 
practicable to honor it. For example, it may have been a 
sound policy for Italy to join the Triple Alliance in 1882, 
but when Great Britain became a member of the opposing 
Triple Entente in 1907, that policy was wholly untenable. 
Italy’s long seacoast and her seaports would have been at the 
mercy of the British fleet. Hence the necessity of her dec- 
laration of neutrality at the opening of the World War. 

France is fully aware of the fact that the only basis for 
permanent peace is a world league that will include all the 
nations. She is by no means equally aware that some of the 
provisions of the treaties of 1919 must be modified before 
the basis of a durable peace will be secured. The obstacles to 
the realization of both policies are great. There is no ap- 
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parent intention on the part of either the United States or 
Russia to join the League of Nations or to indicate their at- 
titude towards strengthening the virtues of the Kellogg 
Pact. Little can be accomplished in that direction. On the 
other hand, the small nations of Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope, France’s allies, that have profited by the arrange- 
ments of 1919, view with as great hostility as France her- 
self any suggestion to modify the treaties. The promptness 
and emphasis with which they attacked the proposed Aus- 
tro-German customs union regardless of its reasonableness 
from a German point of view are evidence of this attitude. 
Can anything constructive be accomplished in that direc- 
tion? 

Nations resent an attack upon their honor as much as 
upon their material welfare. In the Treaty of Versailles, for 
the first time in history, a defeated foe was compelled to 
sign a statement accepting sole responsibility for causing the 
war. It was a foolish clause to insert into a treaty of peace 
even if it were true. To-day few Englishmen, Italians, 
Japanese, and Americans, France’s allies in the World War, 
accept it as true. With the publication of the war documents 
by the Austrian, British, German, and Soviet governments, 
the opinion of unbiassed scholars has moved towards a belief 
that all the European powers were more or less guilty. It is 
this clause that wounds the German nation more than the 
clauses providing for cessions of territory or reparations. 
The agitation will not down. When Germany agreed to the 
Dawes Plan, when she was admitted to the League of Na- 
tions, when she accepted the invitation to the Locarno Con- 
ference, she accompanied each of those acts by an official 
statement repudiating Germany’s “war guilt.”? Chancellor 
Marx summarized the German attitude when he said in the 
Reichstag, “So long as a member of the Community of Na- 
tions is branded as a criminal to humanity a real under- 
standing and reconciliation between the peoples is impos- 
sible of realization.” Unfortunately, many Frenchmen are 
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committed to the belief that justification of the whole 
treaty is founded upon that particular clause. Most other 
Frenchmen believe that even to tamper with a clause whose 
revision might meet with general approval would set a dan- 
gerous precedent. This was shown when M. Poincaré ve- 
toed the re-purchase from Belgium by Germany of Mal- 
medy and Eupen though the plan was regarded favorably 
by many Belgians. 

Most of the German claims for revision are outside the 
domain of practical politics at present, but the revision of 
the “war guilt” clause and the realization of the promise in 
the treaty that compulsory German disarmament was only 
the prelude to a general limitation of armaments are in con- 
formity with changes in world opinion and world con- 
science. France will not be permanently successful in re- 
straining some member of the League of Nations from 
requesting the application of Article XIX, which provides 
for “reconsideration, by members of the League, of treaties 
which have become inapplicable.” When M. Briand sent 
his Memorandum of May 17, 1930, to the members of the 
League advocating a European union—the so-called 
United States of Europe—it was not Germany but Italy 
that answered, “The European Union must be preceded not 
by security alone but by the general reduction of arma- 
ments,” and the answer also implied the necessity for a re- 
vision of the peace treaties. 

French security will be much better assured by having a 
reasonably contented Germany as a neighbor than by hav- 
ing a deeply resentful Germany as a neighbor. Hitlerite 
success in the German elections of last September was pri- 
marily due to the evil economic conditions, but the appeal to 
patriotism against “unfair” provisions of the Versailles 
treaty unquestionably had a profound influence. If the 
coming Disarmament Conference were merely to result in 
a reduction of armaments which would leave Germany rela- 
tively in as impotent a position as she is in to-day, a gov- 
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ernment made up of the moderate parties would be com- 
pelled to undertake some drastic action to prevent commu- 
nists or Fascists from obtaining control. Such action might 
take the form of a withdrawal from the League of Nations, 
and that might—probably would—be followed by with- 
drawal on the part of other countries. Were such a situation 
to develop, the fragile peace structure so laboriously built 
during the past decade would be put under too great a strain 
to survive. 

Certainly in the international situation that exists to-day 
in which the nations are filled with suspicion of one another 
and base their security upon their armies, it would be 
puerile to minimize the place of force in international af- 
fairs. But it is not puerile to emphasize the fact that the sus- 
picions that exist are the result of reliance upon force. 
Moral disarmament must precede military disarmament. 
Much has been accomplished in that direction during the 
past half dozen years. Locarno and the evacuation of the 
Rhineland are milestones. But much remains to be done. 
The course of events may, probably will, gradually modify 
French anxiety. The way in which the United States and 
Great Britain are working out naval disarmament tends in 
that direction. The United States can do much at the pres- 
ent time to produce an atmosphere of faith and good will. 
The entry of the United States into the World Court and 
an agreement upon its part to something in the nature of a 
“consultative pact” would increase belief in the develop- 
ment of a better world order. Such general improvements 
would affect the premises upon which French logic is based. 
Every lover of his kind will hope that efforts for a solution 
will succeed, first for the sake of peace, but also for the sake 
of France. One need not agree with Frenchmen that theirs 
is le pays le plus civilisé. But there are few, indeed, who 
would not regret the crippling of a people who have contrib- 
uted so abundantly to the spiritual life of mankind. 








THE VICES OF FREE COMPETITION 
By PHILIP CABOT 


HE fashionable doctors who predicted our speedy 
recovery from the economic ills from which we, in 
common with the whole Western world, are suffer- 
ing, were obviously wrong. Some of them now sus- 
pect that fifteen years of debauchery may have perma- 
nently damaged the constitution of the patient. This second 
diagnosis is probably no more accurate than the first proved 
to be, but there is no doubt that radical changes must be 
made before complete recovery can be reached. The most 
alarming symptoms of the malady vary in the different 
nations, some parts of Europe and South America being 
threatened with bankruptcy, while in the United States it 
is unemployment and the accumulation of idle capital that 
are causing the acute distress. That these two symptoms 
should occur together is a most alarming fact because it 
suggests that some fatal disease has attacked the capitalistic 
system on which our whole industrial economy is based. 
Clearly, we stand at one of the turning points in history 
where the next step may have momentous consequences. 
Last winter unemployment relief, organized on the spur of 
the moment, was in fact a dole, and we cannot hope to 
escape further measures of this kind next winter under the 
leadership of politicians who are unfitted for the task. It is 
greatly to be feared that before the crisis has passed we shall 
be saddled with a dole which is not self-liquidating, and 
which will permanently impair the hardy independence 
and ambition of our people. 
Although industrial unemployment, its cause and cure, is 
the major problem of this nation to-day, we cannot hope 
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that our political leaders can contribute much to its perma- 
nent solution. Democratic government has its strong points, 
but profoundness of insight and boldness of action in eco- 
nomic crises are not among them. If we are to escape the 
enervating influences of the dole, we must look to our in- 
dustrial leaders for guidance. No other group in the country 
can bring to the solution of this problem the powers of 
thought and action which are required. These are our in- 
dustrial statesmen. Our economic and political systems are 
merely two expressions of one national purpose, which is to 
build a great industrial commonwealth. If these men can- 
not solve our problem, it is insoluble. 

The problem has been greatly complicated by certain 
economic changes of the recent past. One of the most im- 
portant of these is in the ratio of fixed to variable costs in 
our great producing enterprises. For many years the manu- 
facturer, confronted with high wages, has been substitut- 
ing machinery for labor, until the point has been reached 
where, in cases like the electric generating stations, the 
labor cost is microscopic. The result of this general ten- 
dency to substitute fixed plant for labor has been to increase 
the fixed costs not only of the plant but of the management, 
for the highly developed industrial units require unusually 
able men to operate them. 

But the trouble with such fixed costs is that they are 
fixed, so that when the plant is closed or working on half 
time, they become a crushing burden; and there is worse to 
come, for we are now beginning to suspect that labor also 
has become a fixed cost. The gradual transfer of men from 
agriculture to industry has made the mass of our population 
utterly dependent on industrial operations over which they 
have no control, and they now very properly feel that the 
capitalist, who has promoted this transfer, must assume the 
burden of it. This burden will be so heavy that unless great 
changes can be made in our methods of doing business, it 
cannot be borne. 
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A familiar, though extreme, example of the condition 
towards which our manufacturing industries are moving is 
the hydroelectric generating station. Here all the costs are 
fixed, and the enterprise cannot be made to pay unless it is 
operated under a steady load. A fluctuating or intermit- 
tent demand spells ruin. But a public utility when faced 
with this condition has an extraordinary advantage over 
other types of business. With considerable control of both 
supply and demand, it can combine intermittent demands 
so as to make them relatively constant; and by long time 
forecasts and skilful stimulation, it can rnake the growth of 
demand not only constant but rapid. This is a unique condi- 
tion in American industry. Outside the public utility field, 
our manufacturers face a fluctuating and intermittent de- 
mand, which they cannot control. Even in prosperous times 
seasonal fluctuations occur, and approximately every seventh 
year is one of depression. When industry was composed of 
small units with small fixed costs and the country was 
largely agricultural, such conditions were not alarming, but 
under the conditions of 1931 and those we can see ahead, 
they are enough to daunt the boldest. To put it bluntly, we 
must find some way to stabilize supply and demand or we 
shall be crushed under the weight of the fixed charges 
which we have created. 

Our future economic success depends upon maintaining 
equilibrium between supply and demand, or upon restoring 
it promptly when things get out of balance. In the past, a 
rough adjustment slowly achieved was good enough, but 
now the adjustment must be both delicate and rapid. A fish- 
ing smack can sail on a dead reckoning with the aid of a 
lead line, but a transatlantic liner running twenty-five knots 
an hour must determine her position accurately at least once 
a day. Like the liner, capitalism in this country has now be- 
come such a vast and intricate piece of machinery, and it is 
so interrelated with the rest of the world, that unskilful 
handling invites swift ruin. It is the realization of this fact 
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which explains the deep anxiety manifest among thought- 
ful men to-day. 

The necessity for expert regulation of our economic sys- 
tem is too obvious for argument, but the events of the ten- 
year period since the panic of 1920 hardly warrant the 
assumption that we have obtained it. The conclusion is 
inevitable either that the experts deceived us or that they 
did not know. The truth is that they did not know. The 
things observed were observed accurately, but they were 
looking in the wrong place, like the man who ransacked the 
house for his hat when it was on his head. The things 
mainly observed were production and credit; perhaps if we 
looked at consumption with a keener eye we might see 
something, for we know that changes always begin in de- 
mand—a quarter of the heavens of which our knowledge 
is very limited. Accurate forecasting has now become al- 
most essential because of the mounting burden of fixed 
charges which production must bear. The instability which 
was formerly merely annoying now threatens to become 
fatal because it forces the majority of our people to live in 
an intolerable state of fear. 

It is no use denying that the problem is difficult. But even 
if we could learn to make accurate forecasts, they would be 
of little service unless we could use this information to con- 
trol the business cycle. We know the cause of the cyclical 
depressions, namely, the failure of the law of supply and 
demand to keep our economic system in equilibrium; but 
with present conditions we cannot prevent this failure. 

The operation of this law, which is the gyroscope that 
keeps us right end up, was good enough for the rough serv- 
ice of a more primitive period, but is ill adapted to present 
conditions. The disease which attacked us in 1929 was 
overeating, and the cure which our economists prescribe is 
a stomach pump, which is no cure at all. The symptom has 
been treated, not the disease. 

What actually happens? In retail markets if demand and 
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supply chance to be nearly equal, the law sometimes works; 
but if demand and supply get much out of balance, the law 
recoils upon itself. If the buyers suspect oversupply, a re- 
duction of price instead of increasing demand may decrease 
it; and if buyers scent a shortage, an increase of price may 
send demand sky high. 

No informed person will deny that, as a method of con- 
trolling demand, this law leaves much to be desired. As a 
method of controlling supply, it is even worse. The theory is 
that when many manufacturers are producing goods that 
compete directly, and when the supply so far exceeds de- 
mand that the price falls below the cost of the marginal pro- 
ducer, his production is eliminated, the supply is thereby re- 
duced, prices rise, and prosperity is restored. But unfortu- 
nately this does not happen. It is true that when oversupply 
has brought the price below the cost, some producers lose 
money ; but their first thought is not to reduce the supply but 
to reduce the cost, and in order to do so, they increase the 
supply, which forces the price still lower. When this method 
fails, the corporation employing it fails, and the owners suc- 
cumb; but the plant goes into the hands of the creditors, 
who often put in new capital and new management and 
come into the market as new competing producers on a 
lower cost level because most of the fixed costs of plant have 
disappeared. Thus under modern conditions of free compe- 
tition and almost unlimited capital, when a large number 
of competing producers oversupply the market, the law of 
supply and demand may not operate to correct this condi- 
tion until the fixed plant has been worn out. In the mean- 
time, the oversupply may actually have increased so that 
even the low-cost producer cannot make a profit. To rely 
upon this law to prevent overproduction is thus like relying 
on a stomach pump to prevent overeating. It simply doesn’t 
work. 

There is no sure way for a producer to reduce the supply 
of goods in any manufacturing industry except to buy up 
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the plants of his rivals and scrap the less efficient ones. This 
method, however, is “conspiracy in restraint of trade,” and 
when discovered, leads to prosecution. Pooling agreements 
between the producers, which might reach the same result, 
are illegal and practically unenforceable. 

Thus it seems that the freedom of competition at present 
required by our law has rendered the law of supply and de- 
mand ineffective as a stabilizer. It does not prevent, or 
modify, the swing of the business cycle. In fact, it may 
even accentuate it. This is a horrid thought and an almost 
incredible one. The thing has worked so well in the past 
that we ask what has gone wrong with it now. The answer 
is that conditions have changed. The supply of liquid capi- 
tal in the United States threatens to exceed the demand, 
and, with invention reduced to a science, new methods of 
increasing production are now rained upon us. The result 
is that supply in one field after another outruns demand to 
such an extent that the price appeal on which the law of 
supply and demand depends has proved wholly inadequate. 
An expert observer has remarked, “Demand has become 
almost rigid within any practical price range.”’ This condi- 
tion called for the use of a new stimulant. Poor old demand 
having failed to react to the stimulation of a reduced price, 
business men were forced to resort to additional stimulation 
by advertising and high-pressure sales methods. The results 
are interesting, if not appalling. 

The failure of the law of supply and demand to stop 
overproduction is not a new fact. For a generation pro- 
ducers in the United States have been attempting to find 
some legal way to limit production. The crude methods 
tried in the first years of the century produced a crop of 
trusts which contained the germs of their own destruction; 
for when, by the use of their monopoly power they had 
raised the price of their product to the point where a profit 
was in sight, new competitors sprang up, and the trusts be- 
came involved in a game of buying out competitors to 
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which there could be but one end. In industries where the 
amount of fixed capital required was great and where the 
economies of mass production were unusual, some integra- 
tion by this method could take place. But the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law made it very hazardous. 

The steel industry is an example of the successful use 
of this method, and a similar process of integration has been 
quietly going on in other industries so that in spite of our 
anti-trust laws, we have done something towards reducing 
chaos to disorder in the major fields of production. But it 
is not enough to control supply. There are two sides to a 
market, and although we have made progress in rationaliz- 
ing our methods of production, we seem to have destroyed 
with one hand what we built with the other. While striving 
to integrate and control supply, we have disintegrated and 
bedevilled demand. Advertising, instalment selling, credit, 
and high-pressure salesmanship have produced chaos on the 
demand side of the American market, and it is hardly sur- 
prising that forecasting and foresight in such a field should 
prove impossible. Stimulated by both the price and the 
sales appeal, demand has become capricious, if not hysteri- 
cal. For the violent changes in demand which upset our 
calculations we have no one to blame but ourselves. 

In such a situation any generalization, or even opinion, 
regarding the future is hazardous, but it is none the less 
necessary to attempt some generalization based on our ex- 
perience. This much seems clear; the principle of free 
competition, so serviceable in the past, appears now to have 
developed vices which threaten to destroy us, for when 
competition is really free, planning for any considerable 
future period is a waste of time because the plans cannot be 
carried out. In short, freedom of competition under modern 
conditions means that the chaos in our industrial world will 
continue, If stability is to be achieved, some freedom must 
be surrendered. This is a familiar phenomenon. As the 
world becomes more crowded the freedom of the individual 
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must be progressively curtailed if he is to preserve any free- 
dom, and it now appears that if capitalism is to survive, 
some freedom must be sacrificed. But what liberties must 
we surrender in order to be free? Russian communism an- 
swers: “Surrender them all. Let the individual be merged 
in the mass. Abolish all the stratifications in society, give 
up personal ambition, private property, and the God you 
worship, and the state will keep you from want.” This is 
safety first with a vengeance, and it goes far beyond any- 
thing to which the American people will submit. 

A certain degree of risk is needed to keep men’s energy 
and ambition alive. But it seems clear that we must now 
make some modification in our social order because a large 
section of our upper class has achieved such safety that it is 
degenerating for lack of the driving motive which danger 
provides, while the rest of the nation is required to bear too 
great a load of pain and hazard. 

If this is a sound view of our present position, the time 
has come when the burden of the capitalist should be in- 
creased, not only in order to lighten the burden of the 
workers but in his own interest. The capitalist, being hu- 
man, will regard this as a sacrifice or even as a misfortune, 
but he may learn that misfortune is his best friend. Some 
sacrifice he must make, and the time has come to face that 
fact. If he refuses to make any sacrifices, he will go the way 
of the old governing classes in other countries. Communism 
is not the remedy for our present maladies, but rather a 
socialized capitalism. 

The evolution of our social system during the last cen- 
tury has been in this direction, and it is not unlikely that a 
further move would benefit the capitalist, for if the posi- 
tion of the workers were made more secure so that they 
were not oppressed by fear, they would work better, and the 
profits of capital, even though divided with labor, might 
be more and not less. Moreover, as the workers provide the 
main consumer demand on which our whole structure rests, 
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any arrangement which raised their morale would tend to 
stabilize demand, so that a long step would be taken towards 
the effective stabilization of the market, which is our most 
crying need. 

And so we come back again to the question, what free- 
dom must we surrender in order to be free? May not the 
answer be the freedom of competition on which our capital- 
ist system is supposed to be based? Let us face the facts of 
the present situation. Free competition in modern society 
means war as the standard method of dealing with your 
competitors; recurring international wars growing out of 
competition for foreign trade; alternate periods of inflation 
and depression resulting from the instability of supply and 
demand; and fear as the chronic state of mind of the 
masses. Is the sacred principle of free competition worth 
that price? Is it a sacred principle at all? By no means. We 
have really never thought so, although some of the high- 
sounding phrases of the Bill of Rights give color to that 
belief. Those powerful enough to do so have often set it 
aside. Its sacredness resides merely in the fact that each of 
us wants competition for others and monopoly for himself. 
The workers want competition in trade but not in labor, 
deeming all combinations in restraint of trade vicious ex- 
cept in the form of labor unions. The farmers are denounc- 
ing monopoly but are demanding that farmers’ co-opera- 
tives be exempted from the Sherman Law. And so it goes; 
the sacredness of free competition is sorely strained, and it 
may well be true that it has céased to be a freedom and has 
become a license. 

The fact is that the conditions on which our economic 
theories are based have disappeared. In the times when 
capitalism was young, when the need was to stimulate pro- 
duction, and when there were few competitors, limited 
capital, and little or no substitution, the danger of mo- 
nopoly was real. But now monopoly will yield a profit only 
for a short time and will then turn on the monopolist and 
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destroy him; for if he demands a high price for his prod- 
uct, he may earn a high rate of profit, but the quantity sold 
will be small and the life of the enterprise short. Competi- 
tion by substitutes will be so stimulated that the monopolist 
will find himself walled into a small and shrinking sector 
of the market. That way leads to inevitable failure owing to 
the increased speed at which the capitalist system is now 
running. The time frame, so to speak, in which the mo- 
nopolist has to work has already become so narrow as to be 
extremely hazardous, and it will shortly be pure reckless- 
ness to attempt to operate within it. 

The only way in which the monopolist can make a profit, 
except for a short time, is first by fixing his price low, often 
below the cost, in order to develop rapidly a volume of 
business large enough to result in a minimum cost, and 
when this position has been reached, by keeping the spread 
between cost and price so narrow as to make it impossible 
for small or inefficient producers to squeeze in. A monopo- 
list who achieves this position and maintains it will have 
reached an ideal condition both for himself and for his 
customers. 

At the present stage of industrial development in the 
United States the worker has far less to fear from mo- 
nopoly than from free competition. If we must choose be- 
tween a small number of large units and a large number of 
small ones, by all means choose the former. Free competi- 
tion leads inevitably to instability because stability is im- 
possible without planning, and planning is impossible with 
such a large number of unknown factors as free competi- 
tion involves. Even where the freedom of competition is 
severely restricted, as in the public utility field, planning 
demands rare skill; and where competition is free the thing 
is simply impossible, for your plans for production depend 
on the supply and the demand in your market, both of 
which are beyond your control. The victim of this chaotic 
condition is the worker, and it is in his interest to-day that 
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freedom of competition should be so far curtailed as to 
make possible a planned national economy. This point can 
hardly be emphasized too strongly. What the worker needs 
is not More competition in industry, but more co-operation 
in order to stabilize the system and keep him employed. 
Some grouping of units in all the basic fields should not 
only be made legal but should be encouraged to gain this 
end. 

The worker’s position might be summarized as fol- 
lows. We must have stability in our economic structure— 
without it we live in fear, that is, in hell. Stability depends 
on control of production and consumption, and it has been 
demonstrated that to rely wholly on the law of supply and 
demand under modern competitive conditions is folly. We 
must have a more effective method of control. 

Such control means restraint of trade either by the trader 
or by the state. Control by the state, carried to its logical 
conclusion, is communism. Control by the trader means the 
creation of some units of production and distribution in the 
major fields with management intelligent enough to plan 
with foresight and strong enough to carry out the plans. 
To accomplish this we must either allow the small units to 
integrate into big units or allow them to make agreements 
among themselves which can be enforced. Let us face the 
fact; these would be agreements in restraint of trade. lf 
they were not, we should not want them, for restraint is the 
crying need of our time. 

If the basic industries of the nation were grouped in this 
way, a national economic policy would be possible, provided 
that each group made a plan and a forecast and that these 
plans were known to the other groups and to the national 
government. With this information at hand, the national 
government would be in a position to deal intelligently with 
the problem of our foreign policy. As things stand to-day, 
our foreign economic relations are as chaotic as our domes- 
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tic economy—a situation which must continue until we 
have worked out a national plan of our own. 

Such a method of control is not new. It has been tried, 
with public utilities, and it has worked. Despite all that 
has been said against them, and despite their own sins, the 
public utilities of the United States have been, for the last 
fifteen years or more, our most successful industries from 
the point of view of the consumer. Many will be disposed 
to deny this, some claiming that the customer has been ex- 
ploited and others that monopoly has sapped ambition and 
destroyed the efficiency of management. There is some 
truth in both claims, but not enough to support them. Both 
rest upon the law of averages which often tends to darken 
counsel. Averages may be useful in their proper place, but 
we are here concerned with a process of evolution where it 
is the successful variant, or exception, that shows the line 
of progress. So regarded, our public utilities at their best 
are among the best managed industries in the country 
to-day. 

The large units which might be gradually evolved would 
not be monopolies, being subject to competition from each 
other and from the smaller units, which would continue to 
live and to thrive as they have done in the steel industry. 
These forms of competition are believed to be wholly 
adequate. 

Nevertheless, the success of such a system, like any 
other, would depend upon motives in its staff which are 
essentially religious—the motive of craftsmanship and the 
motive of service. It is the fashion of our time to talk as if 
a civilization could live without a religious motive, but this 
is a delusion. When men cease to believe in some power 
greater than themselves which they can worship, progress 
stops and death begins. 

But would such a system of combination and co-opera- 
tion in industry be practical and would it be safe? Of 
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course, it wouldn’t be safe. Nothing in this world is safe, 
but it would be safer than the system of free competition 
which we now have. Few things could be more dangerous 
than that. If, by encouraging the formation of big indus- 
trial units and agreements for limiting competition, we 
move cautiously towards integration and co-operation, our 
ultimate fate will be determined by our capacity for intelli- 
gent self-restraint; that is, for self-government. 

If an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure, 
surely an ounce of practice should be worth a ton of theory, 
and it is too much to ask that any remedy for our present 
troubles should be seriously considered until it has been put 
to some sort of test. That is the method of science—“try it 
on the dog.” 

This course has been tried, and it has worked. Henry 
Ford started the demonstration and made his fortune by it. 
Although the field in which he worked was intensely com- 
petitive, by using the method here suggested, namely, by 
setting his price below his cost until the cost came down and 
repeating the process, he has built a huge producing unit 
and incidentally made himself one of the richest and most 
popular men in the world. True, he has failed to stabilize 
his industry, but that was not his fault. No single industry 
can be stabilized in an unstable environment. 

Something quite similar has gone on in the steel industry 
since the formation of the United States Steel Corporation. 
Under the leadership of Andrew Carnegie and his “young 
men”? it had been reduced to chaos. While it is still far from 
stable, more has been accomplished than could reasonably 
have been expected. 

And then there is the General Electric Company. Here 
inventive genius of the highest order has built up a great 
unit on the basis of patents which gave it actual and legal 
monopoly, but by means of agreements for the interchange 
of patents, and marketing arrangements with other domes- 
tic and foreign companies, it has gone far towards achiev- 
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ing an ideal method of production and marketing, by means 
of which each new discovery of science is made available 
to consumers all over the world at prices which are profit- 
able to both producer and consumer. This is an extraordi- 
nary and, to those who preach the dangers of monopoly, a 
most disconcerting example, for in this instance we have far 
more complete monopoly in one field than would be needed, 
in general, to stabilize our economic system. 

It is noteworthy that big units seem to attract or evolve 
big men, and the men who manage the General Electric 
Company are of that type. We have seen the process going 
on before our eyes, for as the scale of the company’s opera- 
tions has grown, it has drawn in able men until to-day, both 
in operation and in research, it has one of the finest staffs in 
the world. 

The American Telephone and Telegraph Company is 
another example of the successful working of a big unit. 
Although it is a public utility, the field of its operations was 
at first intensely competitive, but it is now a great national 
monopoly managed by a group of experts whose undivided 
attention is concentrated on giving the consumer the best 
possible service at the lowest possible price consistent with 
stable employment and fair profit to the investor. It has a 
large measure of monopoly of supply, and it has contrived 
to regulate demand so skilfully that the rate of growth has 
been remarkably constant and far more rapid than in those 
countries where the telephone is a government service. 

The Bell Telephone System is not only a great public 
utility but also a great manufacturing organization, which 
makes all its own equipment through its subsidiary, the 
Western Electric Company; and there are few producers in 
the world whose employees are better paid, better cared for, 
or who have more stable employment. Even in this period 
of extreme depression its operations are substantially nor- 
mal—a striking example of the stability that can be at- 
tained by the intelligent use of monopoly. Stockholders, 
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consumers, and employees profit by the operation and profit 
handsomely. This is the essence of the system here sug- 
gested; it recognizes that the best interests of producers and 
consumers are identical in the long run. 

One of the most serious weaknesses of free competition 
is the destruction of capital as a consequence of new inven- 
tions and sudden changes in fashions. The introduction of 
a new machine or a new process.may-destroy millions in 
fixed capital investment overnight, while a change of 
fashion in our overstimulated markets may produce the 
same result, accentuated by heavy depreciation of inven- 
tories. Thus the discoveries of science may be turned from 
a blessing into a curse. Under free competition this is in- 
evitable, but where competition is restrained it can be 
avoided because, where research walks hand in hand with 
foresight, the new inventions can be marketed in such a 
way as to minimize waste. 

Of course, it may be objected that the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company is under government regu- 
lation which accounts for its success; but this is hardly true. 
Regulation may have contributed to the success, but it did 
not create it. The hired men who run the company did that. 

This brings us to the crux of our problem. If large units 
are to be encouraged, are they to be regulated like public 
utilities? To answer this question one must inquire just 
what the term public utility means. The answer is difficult, 
if not impossible. Anyone who has read the books upon the 
subject and the decisions of our courts will be tempted to 
conclude that it is a mere catch-phrase. The ancient prece- 
dents on which the courts rely will hardly bear scrutiny. 
They are at best a floating spar to which a shipwrecked 
judge may cling, and a careful analysis of the economic 
conditions of modern times suggests that the present classi- 
fication of certain industries as public utilities does not rest 
upon economic realities. The tests used—monopoly, large 
fixed capital, franchise, and the phrase “affected with a 
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public interest”—are hardly more applicable to the so- 
called public utilities than to many other industries which 
are excluded from the category. In fact, we have arrived at 
the point where we should have been forced, in any event, 
to reconsider the usefulness of this classification, and, at the 
same time, the methods of regulation now in use; for it is 
commonly agreed that present methods of regulation are 
not wholly successful, and the explanation may be found in 
loose or antiquated economic thinking. In this, as in other 
fields, realism is the only safe guide. 

Those who follow this guide in thinking about our 
public utilities will discover that the formula which as- 
sumes that “fair return on fair value equals fair profit” is 
a clumsy device wholly unfit for rate-making, or even for 
rate-regulating purposes: It was never intended for such 
use, and it should be confined to its proper sphere which is 
its employment by a court in confiscation cases. For pur- 
poses of rate-making the method of planned expansion 
based on long-time forecasts is the only safe guide. Most 
markets are elastic if given time to stretch, and intelligent 
self-interest dictates that under modern conditions all indus- 
tries should expand their markets as long as expansion will 
show a profit. When that point is passed, expansion ought 
to stop; and it is one of the vices of free competition that 
it does not know when to stop. What we need is such a con- 
trol of production that it can be stopped before overproduc- 
tion has resulted in waste. 

The forecasts on which such programmes of expansion 
rest should be made by the best qualified experts, but they 
will lose nothing and may gain much by being submitted to 
regulating commissions which may have a different point 
of view. If it be conceded that the interests of producer and 
consumer are identical, no fatal conflicts will arise. There 
will be differences of opinion, but so there are now in 
boards of directors. 

Of course, such a scheme involves government control 
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of business—a thing which we justly fear—and it is to be 
expected that business men will recoil from it in horror. It 
is indeed an alarming prospect, but the alarm will be miti- 
gated, for the thoughtful, by the undeniable fact that the 
government is controlling business now, and in the most 
pernicious way. What are the Sherman Law and the Clay- 
ton Act but statutes aimed at control of business, and what 
sort of control do they provide? The worst possible in the 
present condition of our affairs because the whole power of 
the federal government is used to make confusion worse 
confounded. The instability of our present economic system 
is due to unbridled competition; and against the competi- 
tors, weary of the battle and trying to come to terms, the 
Sherman Law or the Clayton Act is invoked to spur them 
to new battles. 

At this crisis in our national affairs there appear to be 
three courses open to us. 

We can stand pat and refuse to do anything. 

We can yield gradually and reluctantly to the demands 
of the workers for greater security and a larger share of the 
good things of life but otherwise let the present structure 
of industry remain. 

We can turn danger into opportunity, and by socializing 
our own industrial system make a bid for leadership among 
the capitalist nations. 

The first course is the easiest, but it is also the most dan- 
gerous because it fails to recognize the changes in conditions 
that have already taken place. If the nation chooses this 
way, it will be only a question of time before the forces of 
discontent will take charge. 

The second course is merely a modification of the first in 
that under it concessions to the workers, instead of being 
firmly refused, would be reluctantly made. It is the method 
of “muddling through,” and the history of the long con- 
test between labor and capital in regard to wages shows how 
that method works. It amounts to an abdication of leader- 
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ship, which passes from the hands of those who lack initia- 
tive to those who have it. If this way is chosen, the capital- 
ist may see his capital gradually taken away by increasing 
taxation imposed in the interest of a class, but not of the 
whole nation. 

The third course is the only one worthy of men with a 
sense of social responsibility and a capacity for leadership; 
and it is one for which our industrial achievements of the 
last thirty years indicate that we are qualified. We have 
shown ourselves alert in observing the signs of changing 
times and adroit in modifying many of our industrial 
operations to meet them. Change is the distinguishing fea- 
ture of our time, and if there is a nation on earth which has 
shown the power to deal with change, it is this nation. 

A nation forced, as we are, to choose a course of action 
should remember that inaction is a form of action which 
often leads to disaster, and it should, therefore, seek the 
advice of men who have been trained in action. In order to 
avoid the danger of impairing the ambition and initiative 
of our people, prompt action is demanded. Our task is to 
stabilize our economic system so that it will make a suitable 
foundation on which to build a towering civilization. The 
foundation must be massive. For this work of industrial 
statesmanship the leaders of our great industries have been 
educated, and we should now call upon them to prove that 
their training has not been in vain. 














LABOR IN OFFICE AND OPPOSITION 
By WICKHAM STEED 


HE rise of the Labor party in Great Britain is a 
new illustration of an old English principle. As 
President Masaryk observes in his great book, 
“The Making of a State,” the peoples of Anglo- 
Saxon, mainly Protestant, countries tend to divide them- 
selves into two large political groups and into a multiplicity 
of churches and sects. Latin Catholic peoples, or non-Latin 
peoples whose outlook has been fashioned directly or indi- 
rectly by Roman tradition or Roman law, tend, on the con- 
trary, to divide themselves into a bewildering variety of 
groups and parties and to accept the spiritual sway of one 
dominant church. The Anglo-Saxons express their idiosyn- 
crasies in the religious, the Latins in the political, sphere. 
Within limits, this observation is true, especially if ac- 
count be taken of Anglo-Saxon Protestant and “Roman” 
conceptions of the state. Peoples of “Roman” formation 
are prone to ascribe to the state an authority transcending 
the sum total of the functions delegated to it by the people 
and to dissent in practice from the Anglo-Saxon conception 
that the state derives all power from the people and is, in 
the last resort, subservient to them. In so far as the British 
Labor party looks upon the state as omnipotent, it is at vari- 
ance with the Anglo-Saxon tradition which has worked 
strongly throughout English history; but there are signs 
that experience of government has resulted in modifying 
Labor beliefs in this respect, and in bringing them into 
closer harmony with national instincts. 
Of these instincts the most important relates to the posi- 
tion of the crown. In theory, Socialists may prefer a repub- 
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lican form of government. In practice, they know that the 
British crown has been imperceptibly nationalized. Its 
wearer no longer “owns” the country and its people. They 
own him. The kingship is an institution “of recognized 
public utility,” as the French phrase goes; though on state 
occasions it is still surrounded, by common consent, with all 
the pomp and circumstance that Englishmen feel to be fit- 
ting. This is why the British monarchy stands firm; and 
also why members of the Labor and Socialist party can, 
without hurt to their consciences, bear themselves as its 
loyal subjects. Both as a symbol of unity, national and im- 
perial, and as a supreme moderator the King discharges 
highly useful functions; and, in the last resort, he is the 
executive embodiment of the people’s will. 

Fifty years ago there was a considerable republican 
movement in England. Even Joseph Chamberlain and Sir 
Charles Dilke were believed to harbor republican ideas. 
“Reynold’s Newspaper,” a Sunday journal with a large 
circulation for those days, especially among the working 
classes, openly advocated a republican form of government. 
But after the first Jubilee of Queen Victoria, in 1887, the 
value of the crown was more widely recognized; and by the 
time of her Diamond Jubilee, in 1897, republicanism had 
virtually disappeared. King Edward understood the posi- 
tion and accepted its implications. Under him the mon- 
archy became popular in the full sense of the term. King 
George, Queen Marv, and the Prince of Wales have made 
it more popular still. No Labor man or Socialist feels that 
he is abating one jot of his economic or political convictions 
if he accepts office under the crown or goes to Buckingham 
Palace in a tall hat or in the uniform of a Privy Councillor. 
The King, for his part, feels that it is in no way derogatory 
to his dignity to accept an ex-policeman as a court official. 

This curious evolution helps to explain the absence of 
friction with which the Labor party replaced the old Liberal 
party either as His Majesty’s “opposition” in Parliament 
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or as His Majesty’s “government” in office. It is in keeping 
with the Anglo-Saxon tradition that there should only be 
two great parties in the state, and that, since the Liberals 
were no longer able to hold the balance even with the Con- 
servatives, the task of providing an alternative government 
should devolve upon Labor; and it is as certain as anything 
political can be that the British Liberals, as a party, are 
doomed to gradual extinction, however much liberal ideas 
may be taken over by Labor or, indeed, by moderate Con- 
servatives. 

Historically, the British Labor party is an amalgam of 
the trade unions, the Independent Labor party, the Social 
Democratic Federation, and the Fabian Society. Practi- 
cally, it is a working synthesis of them all. The turning 
point in its development came in January, 1924, when the 
Liberal leader, the late Mr. Asquith, decided to put Labor 
into office against the wish of his own followers and of 
many Conservatives. Mr. Asquith could have been certain 
of enough Conservative support to give a moderate Liberal 
government a longish lease of life; and he was pressed to 
take the premiership. The temptation must have been 
strong. Here was his last chance of becoming Prime Min- 
ister once more and of controlling public affairs at a mo- 
ment of great difficulty—a prospect that would appeal to 
any public man of Asquith’s character and standing. Yet he 
never hesitated. He put public welfare before his personal 
interest. Feeling that to prevent Labor from taking office 
would be to precipitate a class struggle, and persuaded that 
it would be detrimental to the country if Labor leaders 
should one day come into power, with a majority of their 
own, before having had direct experience of the responsi- 
bilities of government, he sacrificed himself to an exalted 
conception of his duty. He helped Labor to overthrow the 
Baldwin cabinet and promised his support to Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald if Labor would take office. 

Thus the first Labor government was formed. Mr. As- 
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quith gave it the benefit both of his political influence and 
of his personal advice, though his liking for some aspects of 
Labor policy was weaker than that of Mr. Baldwin. ‘The 
first Labor budget, which Mr. Philip Snowden presented 
in April, 1924, was framed after repeated consultations 
with the Liberal leader. Not until the autumn of 1924 did 
Mr. Asquith withdraw his support, on a question of politi- 
cal principle. 

Partly on account of its dependent position and partly 
because its members were feeling their way and learning 
their jobs, shepherded and advised at every turn by the 
permanent officials, the home policy of the first Labor ad- 
ministration was colorless. But in foreign affairs Mr. Mac- 
Donald, who was Foreign Secretary as well as Prime Min- 
ister, did well. He put an end to an acrimonious controversy 
that had long raged between the intractable M. Poincaré 
and the self-opinionated Lord Curzon; and when M. Poin- 
caré had been defeated in the French general election of 
May, 1924, Mr. MacDonald worked cordially with the 
Liberal French Prime Minister, M. Herriot. Together 
they ensured the adoption of the Dawes Plan at the London 
Reparations Conference of 1924, and together they pro- 
moted the famous Geneva Protocol for the Pacific Settle- 
ment of International Disputes at the League Assembly in 
September. This Geneva Protocol, which the British Con- 
servatives afterwards denounced and rejected, was an ear- 
nest attempt to create a feeling of security in Europe and to 
prepare the way for disarmament by binding members of 
the League to take common action against an aggressor, the 
fundamental condition of its validity being that a General 
Disarmament Conference should be successfully held in 
the course of 1925. Against the Geneva Protocol the Brit- 
ish Conservatives started an unscrupulous campaign; and, 
before the Labor government could defend it, a question 
had arisen in England that accentuated the fears which La- 
bor policy towards Soviet Russia had aroused. 
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What the fate of the Geneva Protocol would have been, 
and how much progress could have been made in the direc- 
tion of disarmament had the British Labor government 
then retained office for a year or two, it is idle now to in- 
quire. Mr. MacDonald’s legal advisers had countermanded 
the prosecution of a communist organ; and, rather than ac- 
cept a parliamentary inquiry into their decision, Mr. Mac- 
Donald obtained the King’s assent to a dissolution of Par- 
liament. During the election campaign the notorious Red 
Letter—ostensibly written by Zinovieff to a British com- 
munist—was sprung upon the country. As a result, the 
electorate was stampeded into the Tory camp, Liberal elec- 
tors no less than the decisive non-party vote joining in the 
rush. The parliamentary representation of Labor fell from 
192 to 152 and that of the Liberals from 155 to 40. Mr. 
Baldwin suddenly found himself at the head of more than 
400 Conservative followers with a clear majority of z00 
over the other parties. But the fact remained that, by co- 
operating with France and by helping to draft the Geneva 
Protocol, the first Labor government had put disarmament 
on the map. The League’s Preparatory Disarmament Com- 
mission and the Disarmament Conference called for next 
year are the Geneva Protocol’s legitimate offspring. 

The story of the second Baldwin administration, which 
lasted from November, 1924, until the beginning of June, 
1929, helps to explain the triumph of Labor at the general 
election two years ago. Mr. Baldwin’s decline, despite his big 
majority, illustrated an abiding principle of British politi- 
cal life. There would have been no Red Letter stampede 
had not the feeling spread that Labor was beginning to play 
a party game and could not be trusted to put national inter- 
ests above its own peculiar preferences. Mr. Baldwin’s sec- 
ond administration was gradually paralyzed for much the 
same reason. It convinced the non-party electorate, which 
is the real “country” to which every government appeals 
when it dissolves Parliament, that its members had be- 
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trayed their original pledges to use what they called their 
“national” majority solely for national purposes. Notwith- 
standing the general strike of May, 1926, which dis- 
credited Labor, public feeling was so estranged by the Con- 
servatives’ partisan handling of the disastrous coal stoppage 
during the following months that the by-elections and the 
municipal elections ran steadily against Mr. Baldwin. It 
was easy to foresee that, whenever Parliament should again 
be dissolved, the Tories would lose heavily; and, as the date 
of the dissolution drew near, a curious situation arose. The 
country was not pro-Labor, and did not particularly wish to 
put Labor in office again. What it did most ardently desire 
was to turn the Tories out. Mr. Lloyd George, with his 
“personal fund,” offered it no guarantee that, under his 
leadership, the Liberals could form a sound alternative 
government. Thus the bulk of the anti-Tory votes went to 
Labor. Though he spent most of his mysterious fund in 
putting up more than 400 candidates, Mr. Lloyd George 
had the mortification of seeing the strength of the Liberals 
in the new House of Commons increased by a paltry 12 
seats—from 46 to 58—and of reflecting that not a few 
Liberals had only saved their skins by disclaiming depend- 
ence upon his financial bounty. 

In other respects than that of illustrating British dislike 
of a multiplicity of parties, the 1929 election was signifi- 
cant. In preparation for it Mr. Lloyd George had issued a 
flamboyant manifesto (headed “We Can Conquer Unem- 
ployment!”) proposing that £2 50,000,000 should be spent 
on various public works. Though Labor candidates were 
loud in their denunciations of Tory incompetence in deal- 
ing with unemployment, Mr. MacDonald himself was 
careful to declare: “The Labor party does not say that it 
can conquer unemployment. It says only that if any party 
can conquer it, Labor is that party.” In fact, the Labor 
manifesto put, not unemployment, but the organization of 
international peace in the forefront of its programme; and, 
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ten days before the election, the Liberals, finding that La- 
bor was making much headway, hastily drew up a peace 
manifesto of their own. I have always attributed the success 
of Labor in 1929 far more to its advocacy of peace than to 
its diatribes on unemployment. And it is in keeping with 
this assumption that such public confidence as Labor was 
able to win was gained by its efforts to promote interna- 
tional concord. 

On taking office Mr. MacDonald found himself in a far 
stronger position than he had held five years before. Instead 
of 192, his followers numbered 289. The country had em- 
phatically disavowed the Conservatives whose strength had 
fallen nearly to 260. Though the total of unemployed had 
not risen far above the 1,000,000 level, the Conservative 
management of national finance had deteriorated in such a 
degree that Mr. Winston Churchill was regarded as one of 
the worst Chancellors of the Exchequer on record. The 
“City” looked forward to Mr. Snowden’s wardenship of 
the Treasury. It doubted, indeed, whether he would be able 
to avoid an increase of direct taxation, seeing that his 
predecessor had raided every nest egg within reach, but it 
trusted his financial puritanism and strength of character. 

In August, 1929, Mr. Snowden’s prestige grew by leaps 
and bounds. By his sturdy defense of British interests at 
The Hague Reparations Conference he won recognition as 
a national champion; and had Mr. MacDonald been so ill- 
advised as to put a bit into his Chancellor’s mouth, he 
would have aroused wrath so fierce as to have imperilled 
his own position. 

Mr. MacDonald’s turn came in the following October. 
His bearing throughout his visit to the United States placed 
him high in public esteem and he entered the London 
Naval Conference in 1930 with a larger measure of popu- 
lar support than any other party leader would have com- 
manded. But when that Conference closed, Mr. MacDon- 
ald’s prestige had waned. It was seen that he had failed to 
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face the deeper implications of the disarmament problem, 
and that, instead of ensuring the ascendancy of statecraft 
over expert pedantries, he had been “nobly vague” in policy 
and precise only in technical detail. The three-fifths’ suc- 
cess of the Conference, and the trail of ill-feeling between 
France and Italy which it left behind, suggested doubt 
whether his leadership had been equal to the occasion. 

In the meantime, the figures of unemployment were 
mounting up until they reached a total of more than 
2,600,000. To Mr. J. H. Thomas had been allotted the 
special task of dealing with them, and Sir Oswald Mosley, 
a young and wealthy aristocrat who had gone over from 
the Tories to Labor, was chosen to assist him. But Mr. 
Thomas was able to do little or nothing. Sir Oswald Mosley 
grew so restive that he ended by revolting against the Labor 
party and by forming a microscopic “new party” of his 
own. The worst feature in Labor policy, or lack of policy, 
had been the decision to relieve the applicants for the dole 
of the obligation to prove that they were “genuinely seek- 
ing work.” Miss Margaret Bondfield, the Secretary of 
State for Labor, fought hard against this concession to 
party clamor, only to find that none of her colleagues, not 
even Mr. Snowden, would stand by her, though it was plain 
that the concession must, in the long run, involve the Un- 
employment Insurance Fund in bankruptcy. Shortly before 
his death in the R ror disaster, the late Lord Thomson, 
Secretary of State for Air, confessed to me that the worst 
mistake he and his colleagues had made had been to run 
after popularity in this way and to leave Miss Bondfield in 
the lurch. 

For all his professed belief in the redistribution of 
wealth by “taking money from the rich to help the poor,” 
Mr. Snowden must often have shared Lord Thomson’s re- 
gret. He has since defended the Treasury with tooth and 
claw against uneconomic schemes for outlay upon public 


works such as those sponsored by Mr. Lloyd George and 
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Sir Oswald Mosley. The country at large recognized the 
justice of the claim that the Labor government was hit by 
an economic blizzard, and that it could not fairly be called 
to account for the whole increase of unemployment. Be- 
sides, there was a general feeling that the dole was not 
wholly bad since it served to mitigate the distress which 
would otherwise be grievous. Yet the failure of the recent 
Labor government to act upon the recommendations of a 
Commission of Enquiry into Unemployment, and the re- 
striction of official action to a few inadequate measures 
against anomalies, deepened the conviction—which the 
financial crisis proved well-founded—that Labor to-day 
lacks the courage and the will to look facts in the face. 
When Parliament re-assembled last autumn one of the 
younger Tories wrote, not untruthfully: “The Labor gov- 
ernment is dead, but there is no one to bury it. The quest of 
a gravedigger preoccupies the House of Commons, and the 
knowledge of this quest preoccupies the country.” Earlier 
in the year Mr. Baldwin had said that the difficulty was not 
to turn the government out but to keep it in until it had 
done what it ought to do. Again and again, he had inter- 
vened to save it from the attacks of Mr. Lloyd George. He 
felt that to defeat it without sufficient cause would be to 


run the risk of another Conservative setback at the polls or, — 


in the best event, to put a Conservative administration in 
office without enough authority to deal with India and with 
the controverted tariff question. He wished to make the 
Labor government tackle thé Indian problem with a sense 
of responsibility; for he believed that, if Labor were in op- 
position, it would make common cause with Gandhi and 
the Indian Congress and would so encourage them as to 
preclude any tolerable settlement. 

Thus Mr. MacDonald and his colleagues lived, until the 
end of 1930, on parliamentary support which the Tories 
thought it expedient not to withhold. But in the late au- 
tumn a change occurred. Confabulations, private and pub- 
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lic, began between the Lloyd-Georgians and sundry Labor 
ministers. They led to some sort of agreement, though both 
sides stoutly affirmed that no bargain had been struck or 
pact concluded. The non-Lloyd-George Liberals, includ- 
ing Sir John Simon, disliked the arrangement, whatever it 
was, and the left wing of the Labor party disliked it no less. 
One of its features was understood to be a proposal that La- 
bor should enact, with Liberal support, an electoral reform 
bill providing for the Alternative Vote or some other de- 
vice calculated to save the Liberals from extinction at the 
next general election. The Liberals favored proportional 
representation. Labor flatly refused to grant it. The Alter- 
native Vote—by which voters were to be allowed to mark 
their second preference on ballot papers in case the candi- 
date of their first preference should not secure an absolute 
majority—was therefore substituted, the assumption being 
that Labor voters would prefer to elect a Liberal rather 
than a Conservative in constituencies where Labor is weak, 
and that Liberals would similarly prefer a Labor to a Tory 
candidate wherever Liberal chances might be poor. 

The validity of these assumptions is doubtful. Experi- 
ence goes to show that Labor electors would, in most cases, 
rather abstain, or even vote for a Tory, than support a Lib- 
eral; and that middle-class Liberals would prefer a Tory to 
a Socialist. In any event, the Electoral Reform Bill left the 
House of Commons in a shape unsatisfactory to the Lloyd- 
Georgians—the government having actually been defeated 
in its attempt to suppress the special representation of the 
universities in Parliament—and the Bill was afterwards 
mauled beyond recognition by the House of Lords. 

The other main feature of the Liberal-Labor arrange- 
ment was that the Liberals should help the government so 
_to amend the Conservative Trade Disputes and Trade 
Unions Act of 1927 as to restore to the trade unions the 
right (of which that Act deprived them) to levy upon 
trade unionists a contribution to the political fund of the 
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Labor party. Though this part of the alleged bargain could 
not be entirely fulfilled, inasmuch as the Liberals fell foul 
of the government’s attempt to restore the legality of a 
general strike, the Liberal-Labor alliance survived until the 
recent crisis as a working arrangement. 

More than once last year it saved the Labor adminis- 
tration from the Conservatives, who were eager to over- 
throw it. Mr. Lloyd George swallowed insult after in- 
sult from the government benches (Mr. Snowden, in par- 
ticular, having treated him with bitter contempt) in the 
hope of having indirect control over Labor policy. After 
his “personal fund” was depleted, and the by-elections had 
shown how anxious were the rank and file of Liberals 
not to share the unpopularity of the government, his chief 
hope was to manoeuvre Labor into a position in which it 
would pay his price for support in the country as well as in 
Parliament. If he could oust Mr. Snowden from the Chan- 
cellorship of the Exchequer and replace him by one of his 
own men, Sir Herbert Samuel for choice, he thought that 
he might secure valuable leverage. 

But Philip Snowden is a dour fighter. He could have 
brought down the Labor government by appealing to the 
party as a whole against any combination that Ramsay 
MacDonald and Lloyd George might have made; for Mr. 
Snowden possesses an asset which neither Mr. MacDonald 
nor Mr. Lloyd George enjoys in anything like the same de- 
gree—a steadfast temperament and the respect which it 
commands. Nor could Mr.-Arthur Henderson be over- 
looked. He is the supreme wirepuller, the astutest tactician 
in the party; and, thanks to the prestige he had gained as 
Foreign Secretary, he was the obvious successor to Mr. 
MacDonald in Labor leadership. Even before the open 
rupture, his relations with the Prime Minister were not 
always cordial. 

It is a question how far the comparative success of Labor 
foreign policy had served since 1929 to offset the wide- 
spread distrust of its home policy. By averting a complete 
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breakdown of the London Naval Conference, Mr. Mac- 
Donald escaped actual discredit, though the three-power 
agreement with the United States and Japan fell far short 
of the hopes which he and the country had entertained. 

From the Round Table Conference on India, which is 
hardly a “foreign affair,” he plucked genuine laurels, and 
the understanding between the late Viceroy of India, Lord 
Irwin, and Mr. Gandhi was counted to Mr. MacDonald 
for something akin to righteousness. However, the suspi- 
cion that he and his colleagues of the time had weighted the 
Indian balance unfairly in favor of the Hindu Nationalists, 
and against the Moslems, caused uneasiness among Lib- 
erals and Conservatives, who feel that no Indian settlement 
can be lasting unless it assures the important and militant 
Moslem minority that they will not be handed over to the 
tender mercies of the Hindus. Upon this rock the resumed 
Round Table Conference may split in October or Novem- 
ber, for British opinion is disposed neither to see the Mos- 
lems sacrificed nor to accept any Indian settlement that 
should estrange native India nor to omit adequate safe- 
guards for defense and the maintenance of order. 

Although the Labor government lacked the grit to 
deal firmly with the financial crisis, Mr. Baldwin’s object 
in saving it from Mr. Lloyd George has been largely at- 
tained—and Mr. Asquith’s far-sighted statesmanship in 
January, 1924, has been vindicated. Labor leaders are now 
better fitted than they were, even two years ago, 'to frame 
and direct the policy of a party which may one day take of- 
fice with a parliamentary majority of its own and form a 
fully responsible alternative government. Not only has Mr. 
Henderson acquired a grasp of world affairs and taken his 
place as one of the foremost statesmen in Europe—witness 
the unanimity with which he was chosen president of next 
year’s Disarmament Conference—but some minor mem- 
bers of the late government made a mark which their crit- 
ics are the first to recognize. Mr. Morrison, the Minister 
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for Transport, carried through Parliament a Road 
Traffic Bill that bids fair to bring something like order into 
the former chaos in city streets and on open highroads, and 
to educate both motorists and pedestrians to a sense of their 
duties as citizens. Mr. Alexander, who was the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, stood as well with the navy as had any of 
his predecessors; and some of the Labor Under-Secretaries 
proved their fitness for higher office. 

But before Labor can hope to secure a majority of its 
own, the issue of free trade versus protection will have to 
be decided. In the ranks of Labor, no less than among the 
Liberals, there is a growing belief that a measure of delib- 
erate protection for British industries and for agriculture is 
indispensable if the economic crisis is to be overcome, and 
if British manufacturers, merchants, and farmers are to be 
able to hold their own against foreign dumping and more 
legitimate forms of competition. The leading Labor econo- 
mist, Mr. G. D. H. Cole, actually preceded his Liberal 
counterpart, Mr. John Maynard Keynes, in recanting free 
trade principles; and even Mr. Lloyd George has diluted 
his free trade orthodoxy to the extent of discussing tariffs 
as a matter of expediency. Indeed, the chances are that a 
general election, at any time within the next twelve- 
month, will yield a protectionist majority and will put 
the Conservative party in power again for several years. 

This is the less unlikely both because Labor has lost 
the confidence of the electorate more rapidly than the Con- 
servatives lost it after their triumph in 1924, and because 
the Labor personnel in Parliament felt the strain of of- 
fice far more severely than the older parties felt it. Labor’s 
lack of a well-thought-out political philosophy has told 
upon it. Since its outlook is to-day neither Socialist, Liberal, 
nor Conservative, it is compelled to cudgel its brains in or- 
der to find fundamental ideas. In matters of economic doc- 
trine it is at sixes and sevens; and, in general, its various 
sections have little ground in common. The trade unionist 
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elements, who think they represent “labor by hand,” tend 
to be jealous of the black-coated elements who represent 
“labor by brain”; and the Fabians, with their belief in the 
“inevitability of gradualness,” frown upon the fiery pro- 
tagonists of “Socialism in our time.” Others agree in their 
hearts with Mr. Bernard Shaw—one of the earliest Fa- 
bians—that “if we don’t handle Socialism very intelli- 
gently the goal will be the abyss.” The older members of 
the party in Parliament are unequal to the task of debating, 
day after day and night after night, questions of public in- 
terest with which their general culture has hardly prepared 
them to deal; and the more honest their effort, the more 
heavily does it tell upon them. The death rate among Labor 
members has been remarkably high of late, much higher 
proportionately than in other parties—a phenomenon per- 
haps attributable both to the effects of unaccustomed men- 
tal tension and to the fact that many Labor constituencies 
leave their representatives no rest during week-ends. Labor 
electors are inclined to look upon membership in Parlia- 
ment as an easy and well-paid job, and to suspect their 
members of playing the gentleman unless every leisure 
hour is spent in serving “the people.” 

These things may right themselves in time. What will 
not right itself so easily is the absence of a solid philosophy 
such as the majority of Liberals and not a few Conserva- 
tives possessed in earlier generations. A smattering of 
Marxism and ready-made denunciations of the capitalist 
order of society may pass muster in popular meetings. They 
carry little weight in the House of Commons, even on the 
Labor benches; and Labor members soon learn how im- 
portant it is for them to win the personal respect of mem- 
bers of other parties whom they meet daily in the informal 
comradeship of “the finest club in Europe.” In the smok- 
ing room of the House of Commons, opinions have to be 
justified, and there is a higher premium on sincerity than 
on the floor of the House or in electioneering orations. 
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Under the influence of office, of a sense of responsibility, 
and of direct contact with the actual working of things 
which they formerly judged by theory alone, the Labor 
party in Parliament has undergone and is undergoing 
steady transformation. If it be asked whether, from a 
strictly party standpoint, it has gained or lost, the answer 
may be that though its chances of winning a majority in 
Parliament may have been impaired, its value as an element 
in national life has been increased. For the Labor party to 
have come into power, as distinguished from office, before 
it had acquired experience of administration might have 
been disastrous. Its leaders would have been unable to resist 
the pressure of their supporters. All kinds of half-baked 
schemes would have been tried. Public order might have 
been endangered. 

Now there is a reasonable prospect that when, at length, 
Labor does come into power, its leaders will not be devoid 
of true statecraft. At a time when old values are changing 
and new standards are being evolved, it is well that the 
wide section of the community which Labor represents 
should have been brought within the elastic framework of 
the British constitution. Labor’s recent terms in office have 
helped to educate the party itself no less than its opponents, 
and have created what may prove to be a valid pledge that, 
in the years to come, the essential continuity of British in- 
stitutions will be maintained. 





AS EARTH WAS 
By LOUIS UNTERMEYER 


HEN the last door is opened and flesh-free the 
loosed feet hasten 
Strange but unstumbling through a_light-pathed 
meadow of air, 
I shall find you once more and know you, not only by ewer 
and basin, 
But they will be there. 


Around you a breath like a tune or a luminous fragrance 
will waver; 
And by this, this alone, I shall know that truth has come 
true. 
You will not be translated nor changed; the salt of your 
words, the savor 
Of your hands will be you. 


For a while I shall sleep, travel-tired, and only your wake- 
note shall rouse me, 
And I shall take comfort in comfort, nor question nor 
think; 
Once more your excess will be lavish to heal me and house 
me, 


My food and my drink. 


The fiery circle will bind and the loving goad will be driven 
Nor feebler nor stronger than now, compliant no less to 
their laws— 
And earth at its peak will be lifted to heaven, and heaven 
Will be as earth was. 








QUEENS OF FRANCE 
By THORNTON WILDER 


A lawyer’s office in New Orleans, 1869. 

The door to the street is hung with a reed curtain, through 
which one obtains a glimpse of a public park in sunshine. 
A small bell tinkles. After a pause it rings again. 
Marie-Sidonie Cressaux pushes the reeds apart and peers 
in. She is an attractive young woman equal to any situation 
in life except a summons to a lawyer’s office. 

M’su Cahusac, a dry little man with sharp black eyes, en- 
ters from an inner room. 


Marie-Sidonie (indicating a letter in her hand). You. . . 
you have asked me to come and see you. 

M. Cahusac (severe and brief). Your name, Madame? 

Marie-Sidonie. Mamselle Marie-Sidonie Cressaux, M’su. 

M. Cahusac (after a pause). Yes. Kindly be seated, Mam- 
selle. 


He goes to his desk and opens a great many drawers, col- 
lecting documents from each. Presently having assembled 
a large bundle he returns to the centre of the room and 
says abruptly: 


Mamselle, this interview is to be regarded by you as 
strictly confidential. 

Marte-Sidonie. Yes, M’su. 

M. Cahusac (after looking at her sternly a moment). May 
I ask if Mamselle is able to bear the shock of surprise, 
of good or bad news? 

Marie-Sidonie. Why . . . yes, M’su. 

M. Cahusac. Then if you are Mamselle Marie-Sidonie 
Cressaux, the daughter of Baptiste-Anténor Cressaux, it 
is my duty to inform you that you are in danger. 
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Marie-Sidonie. I am in danger, M’su! 


He returns to his desk, opens further drawers and returns 
with more papers. She follows him with bewildered eyes. 


M. Cahusac. Mamselle, in addition to my duties as a lawyer 
in this city, I am the representative here of an Historical 
Society in Paris. Will you please try and follow me, 
Mamselle? This Historical Society has been engaged in 
tracing the descendants of the true heir to the French 
throne. As you know, at the time of the Revolution, in 
Seventeen Ninety-five, to be exact, Mamselle, the true, 
lawful, and legitimate heir to the French throne disap- 
peared. It was rumored that this boy, who was then ten 
years old, came to America and lived for some time in 
New Orleans. We now know that the rumor was true. 
We now know that he here begot legitimate issue, that 
this legitimate issue in turn begot legitimate issue, and 
that—(Marie-Sidonie suddenly starts searching for 
something in her shopping bag.) Mamselle, may I have 
the honor of your attention a little longer? 

Marie-Sidonie (choking). My fan—my, my fan, M’su. 
(She finds it and at once begins to fan herself wildly. 
Suddenly she cries out): M’su, what danger am I in? 

M. Cahusac (sternly). If Mamselle will exercise a mo- 
ment’s—one moment’s—patience, she will know all. 
. . . That legitimate issue here begot legitimate issue, 
and the royal line of France has been traced to a certain 
(he consults his documents) Baptiste-Anténor Cressaux. 

Marie-Sidonie (Her fan stops and she stares at him). Ba’t 
—ha’tiste. . .! 

M. Cahusac (leaning forward with menacing emphasis). 
Mamselle, can you prove that you are the daughter of 
Baptiste-Anténor Cressaux? 

Marie-Sidonie. Why . . . why. . . 

M. Cahusac. Mamselle, have you a certificate of your 
parents’ marriage? 

Marte-Sidonie. Yes, M’su. 
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M. Cahusac. If it turns out to be valid, and if it is true that 
you have no true lawful and legitimate brothers— 

Marie-Sidonie. No, M’su. 

M. Cahusac.'Then, Mamselle, I have nothing further to do 
than to announce to you that you are the true and long- 
lost heir to the throne of France. 


He draws himself up, approaches her with great dignity 
and kisses her hand. 

Marie-Sidonie begins to cry. 

He goes to the desk, pours out a glass of water and mur- 
muring, “Your Royal Highness,” offers it to her. 


Marie-Sidonie. M’su Cahusac, I am very sorry. . . . But 
there must be some mistake. My father was a poor sailor 
os a poor sailor. 
M. Calunos: (reading from his papers). . . . A distin- 
guished and esteemed navigator. 
Marie-Sidonie.. ..Apoorsailor... 
M. Cahusac (firmly). . . . Navigator... 


Pause. She looks about, stricken. 


Marie-Sidonie (as before, suddenly and loudly). M’su, 
what danger am I in? 

M. Cahusac (approaching her and lowering his voice). As 
Your Royal Highness knows there are several families 
in New Orleans that claim, without documents (/e 
rattles the vellum and seals in his hand), without proof 
—that pretend to the blood royal. The danger from 
them, however, is not great. The real danger is from 
France. From the impassioned Republicans. 

Marie-Sidonie. Impass . . . 

M. Cahusac. But Your Royal Highness has only to put 
Herself into my hands. 

Marie-Sidonie (crying again). Please do not call me “Your 
Royal Highness.” 

M. Cahusac. You . . . give me permission to call you 
Madame de Cressaux? 
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Marie-Sidonie. Yes, M’su. Mamselle Cressaux. I am 
Marie-Sidonie Cressaux. 

M. Cahusac. Am I mistaken. . . hmm... . in saying that 
you have children? 

Marie-Sidonie (faintly). Yes, M’su. I have three children. 


M. Cahusac looks at her thoughtfully a moment and re- 
turns to his desk. 


M. Cahusac. Madame, from now on thousands of eyes will 
be fixed upon you, the eyes of the whole world, 
Madame. I cannot urge you too strongly to be very dis- 
creet, to be very circumspect. 

Marie-Sidonie (rising, abruptly, nervously). M’su Cahu- 
sac, I do not wish to have anything to do with this. 
There is a mistake somewhere. I thank you very much, 
but there is a mistake somewhere. I do not know where. 
I must go now. 

M. Cahusac (darts forward). But, Madame, you do not 
know what you are doing. Your rank cannot be dis- 
missed as easily as that. Do you not know that in a month 
or two, all the newspapers in the world, including the 
New Orleans “Times-Picayune,” will publish your 
name? The first nobles of France will cross the ocean to 
call upon you. The Bishop of Louisiana will call upon 
you. ..the Mayor... 

Marie-Sidonie. No, no. 

M. Cahusac. You will be given a great deal of money— 
and several palaces. 

Marie-Sidonie. No, no. 

M. Cahusac. And a guard of soldiers to protect you. 

Marie-Sidonie. No, no. 

M. Cahusac. You will be made president of Le Petit Salon 
and Queen of the Mardi Gras. . . . Another sip of 
water, Your Royal Highness. 

Marie-Sidonie. Oh, M’su, what shall I do? . . . Oh, 
M’su, save me!—I do not want the Bishop or the 


Mayor. 
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M. Cahusac. You ask me what you shall do? 

Marie-Sidonie. Oh yes, oh, my God! 

M. Cahusac. For the present, return to your home and lie 
down. A little rest and a little reflection will tell you 
what you have to do. Then come and see me Thursday 
morning. 

Marie-Sidonie. I think there must be a mistake somewhere. 

M. Cahusac. May I be permitted to ask Madame de Cres- 
saux a question: Could I have the privilege of presenting 
Her—until the great announcement takes place—with 
a small giftof . . . money? 

Marie-Sidonie. No, no. 

M. Cahusac. 'The Historical Society is not rich. The His- 
torical Society has difficulty in pursuing the search for 
the last documents that will confirm Madame’s exalted 
rank, but they would be very happy to advance a certain 
sum to Madame, subscribed by her devoted subjects. 

Marie-Sidonie. Please no. I do not wish any. I must go 
now. 

M. Cahusac. Let me beg Madame not to be alarmed. For 
the present a little rest and reflection. . . . 


The bell rings. 
He again bends over her hand, murmuring . . . “obedi- 
ent servant and devoted subject.” 


Marie-Sidonie (in confusion). Goodbye, good morning, 
M. Cahusac. (She lingers at the door a moment, then 
returns and says in great earnestness): Oh, M. Cahusac, 
do not let the Bishop come and see me. The Mayor, yes 
—but not the Bishop. 


Enter Madame Pugeot, a plump little bourgeoise in black. 
Exit Marie-Sidonie. 

M. Cahusac kisses the graciously extended hand of Ma- 
dame Pugeot. 


Mme. Pugeot. Good morning, M. Cahusac. 
M. Cahusac. Your Royal Highness. 
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Mme. Pugeot. What business can you possibly be having 
with that dreadful Marie Cressaux! Do you not know 
that she is an abandoned woman! 

M. Cahusac. Alas, we are in the world, Your Royal High- 
ness. For the present I must earn a living as best I can. 
Mamselle Cressaux is arranging about the purchase of 
a house and garden. 

Mme. Pugeot. Purchase, M. Cahusac, phi! You know very 
well that she has half a dozen houses and gardens al- 
ready. She persuades every one of her lovers to give her 
a little house and garden. She is beginning to own the 
whole quarter of Saint-Magloire. 

M. Cahusac. Will Your Royal Highness condescend to sit 
down? (She does.) And how is the royal family this 
morning? 

Mme. Pugeot. Only so-so, M’su Cahusac. 

M. Cahusac. The Archduchess of Tuscany? 

Mme. Pugeot (fanning herself with a turkey’s wing). A 
cold. One of her colds. I sometimes think the dear child 
will never live to see her pearls. 

M. Cahusac. And the Dauphin, Your Royal Highness? 

Mme. Pugeot. Still, still amusing himself in the city, as 
young men will. Wine, gambling, bad company. At least 
it keeps him out of harm. 

M. Cahusac. And the Duke of Burgundy? 

Mme. Pugeot. Imagine! The poor child has a sty in his 
eye! 

M. Cahusac. Tchk-tchk! (with solicitude) In which eye, 
Madame? 

Mme. Pugeot. In the left! 

M. Cahusac. Tchk-tchk! And the Prince of Lorraine and 
the Duke of Berry? 

Mme. Pugeot. They are fairly well, but they seem to mope 
in their cradle. Their first teeth, my dear chamberlain. 

M. Cahusac. And your husband, Madame? 
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Mme. Pugeot (rises, walks back and forth a moment, then 
stands still). From now on we are never to mention him 
again—while we are discussing these matters. It is to be 
understood that he is my husband in a manner of speak- 
ing only. He has no part in my true life. He has chosen 
to scoff at my birth and my rank, but he will see what he 
will see. . . . Naturally I have not told him about the 
proofs that you and I have collected. I have not the heart 
to let him see how unimportant he will become. 

M. Cahusac. Unimportant, indeed! 

Mme. Pugeot. So remember, we do not mention him in the 
same breath with these matters! 

M. Cahusac. You must trust me, Madame. (softly, with 
significance) And your health, Your Royal Highness? 

Mme. Pugeot. Oh, very well, thank you. Excellent. I used 
to do quite poorly, as you remember, but since this won- 
derful news I have been more than well, God be praised. 

M. Cahusac (as before, with lifted eyebrows). I beg of you 
to do nothing unwise. I beg of you. . . . The little new 
life we are all anticipating . . . 

Mme. Pugeot. Have no fear, my dear chamberlain. What 
is dear to France is dear to me. 

M. Cahusac. When I think, Madame, of how soon we shall 
be able to announce your rank—when I think that this 
time next year you will be enjoying all the honors and 
privileges that are your due, I am filled with a pious 
Joy. 

Mme. Pugeot. God’s will be done, God’s will be done. 

M. Cahusac. At all events, I am particularly happy to see 
that Your Royal Highness is in the best of health, for 
I have had a piece of disappointing news. 

Mme. Pugeot. Chamberlain, you are not going to tell me 
that Germany has at last declared war upon my country? 

M. Cahusac. No, Madame. 

Mme. Pugeot. You greatly frightened me last week. I 
could scarcely sleep. Such burdensas I have! My husband 
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tells me that I cried out in my sleep the words: Paris, J 
come! 

M. Cahusac. Sublime, Madame! 

Mme. Pugeot. Paris, I come, like that. I cried out twice in 
my sleep: Paris, I come. Oh, these are anxious times; I 
am on my way to the Cathedral now. This Bismarck 
does not understand me. We must avoid a war at all costs, 
M. Cahusac. . . . Then what is your news? 

M. Cahusac. My anxiety at present is more personal. The 
Historical Society in Paris is now confirming the last 
proofs of your claim. They have secretaries at work in 
all the archives: Madrid, Vienna, Constantinople . . . 

Mme. Pugeot. Constantinople! 

M. Cahusac. All this requires a good deal of money and the 
Society is not rich. We have been driven to a painful 
decision. The Society must sell one of the royal jewels 
or one of the royal furnitures which I am guarding up- 
stairs. The Historical Society has written me, Madame, 
ordering me to send them at once—the royal christening 
robe. 

Mme. Pugeot. Never! 

M. Cahusac. The very robe under which Charlemagne was 
christened, the Charles, the Henris, the Louis, to lie 
under a glass in the Louvre. (softly) And this is par- 
ticularly painful to me because I had hoped—it was, in 
fact, the dream of my life—to see at least one of your 
children christened under all those fleurs-de-lis. 

Mme. Pugeot. It shall not go to the Louvre. I forbid it. 

M. Cahusac. But what can I do? I offered them the 
sceptre. I offered them the orb. I even offered them the 
mug which Your Royal Highness has already pur- 
chased. But no! the christening robe it must be. 

Mme. Pugeot. It shall not leave America! (clutching her 
handbag) How much are they asking for it? 

M. Cahusac. Oh, Madame, since it is the Ministry of Mu- 
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seums and Monuments they are asking a great many 
thousands of francs. 

Mme. Pugeot. And how much would they ask their 
Queen! 

M. Cahusac (sadly). Madame, Madame, I cannot see you 
purchasing those things which are rightly yours. 

Mme. Pugeot. I will purchase it. I shall sell the house on 
the Chaussée Sainte-Anne. 

M. Cahusac (softly). If Your Majesty will give five hun- 
dred dollars of Her money I shall add five hundred of 
my own. 

Mme. Pugeot (shaken). Five hundred. Five hundred. 

. . Well, you will be repaid many times, my dear 
chamberlain, when I am restored to my position. (S/he 
thinks a moment.) To-morrow at three, I shall bring 
you the papers for the sale of the house. You will do 
everything quietly. My husband will be told about it in 
due time. 

M. Cahusac. I understand. I shall be very discreet. 


The bell rings. M. Cahusac turns to the door as Mamselle 
Pointevin starts to enter. 


I shall be free to see you in a few moments, Mamselle. 
Madame Pugeot has still some details to discuss with me. 
Mlle, Pointevin. I cannot wait long, M’su Cahusac. 
M. Cahusac. A few minutes in the Park, thank you, Mam- 
selle. 


Exit Mamselle Pointevin. 


Mme. Pugeot. Has that poor girl business with a lawyer, 
M. Cahusac? A poor school-teacher like that? 

M. Cahusac (softly). Mamselle Pointevin has taken it into 
her head to make her will. 

Mme. Pugeot (laughs superiorly). Three chairs and a 
broken plate. (rising) Well, to-morrow at three. . . . | 
am now going to the Cathedral. I do not forget the great 
responsibilities for which I must prepare myself—the 
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army, the navy, the treasury, the appointment of bishops. 
When I am dead, my dear chamberlain— 

M. Cahusac. Madame! 

Mme. Pugeot. No, no!—even I must die some day. . . . 
When I am dead, when I am laid with my ancestors, let 
it never be said of me . . . By the way, where shall I 
be laid? 

M. Cahusac. In the church of St. Denis, Your Royal 
Highness? 

Mme. Pugeot. Not in Notre-Dame? 

M. Cahusac. No, Madame. 

Mme. Pugeot (meditatively). Not in Notre-Dame. Well 
(brightening) we will cross these bridges when we get 
to them. (extending her hand) Good morning and all 
my thanks, my dear chamberlain. 

M. Cahusac. . . . Highness’ most obedient servant and de- 
voted subject. 

Mme. Pugeot (beautifully, filling the doorway). Pray for 
us. 


Exit Madame Pugeot. 
M. Cahusac goes to the door and bows to Mamselle Poin- 
tevin in the street. 


M. Cahusac. Now Mamselle, if you will have the good- 
ness to enter. 


Enter Mamselle Pointevin, a tall and indignant spinster. 


Mlle. Pointevin. M’su Cahusac, it is something new for 
you to keep me waiting in the public square while you 
carry on your wretched little business with a vulgar 
woman like Madame Pugeot. When I condescend to call 
upon you, my good man, you will have the goodness to re- 
ceive me at once. Either I am, or I am not, Henriette, 
Queen of France, Queen of Navarre and Aquitaine. It 
is not fitting that we cool our heels on a public bench 
among the nursemaids of remote New Orleans. It is 
hard enough to me to Aide myself as a schoolmistress in 
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this city, without having to suffer further humiliations 
at your hands. Is there no respect due to the blood of 
Charlemagne? 

M. Cahusac. Madame. . . 

Mlle. Pointevin. Or, Sir, are you bored and overfed on the 
company of queens? 

M. Cahusac. Madame . 

Mlle. Pointevin. You are busy with the law. Good! Know, 
then, La loi—c’ est moi. (sitting down and smoothing out 
her skirts) Now what is it you have to say? 

M. Cahusac (pauses a moment, then approaches her with 
tightly pressed lips and narrowed eyes). Your Royal 
Highness, I have received a letter from France. There 
is some discouraging news. 

Mlle. Pointevin. No! I cannot afford to buy another thing. 
I possess the sceptre and the orb. Sell the rest to the 
Louvre, if you must. I can buy them back when my rank 
is announced. 

M. Cahusac. Alas! 

Mlle. Pointevin, What do you mean—“alas”’? 

M. Cahusac. Will Your Royal Highness condescend to 
read the letter I have received from France? 

Mlle, Pointevin (unfurls the letter, but continues looking, 
before her, splendidly). Have they no bread? Give them 
cake. (She starts to read, is shaken, suddenly returns it to 
him.) It is too long. It is too long. . . . What does it 
say? 

M. Cahusac. It is from the Secretary of the Historical So- 
ciety. The Society remains convinced that you are the 
true and long-sought heir to the throne of France. 

Mlle. Pointevin. Convinced? Convinced? I should hope so. 

M. Cahusac. But to make this conviction public, Madame, 
to announce it throughout the newspapers of the world, 
including the New Orleans “Times-Picayune” . . . 

Mlle. Pointevin. Yes, go on! 
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M. Cahusac. 'To establish your claim among all your rivals. 
To establish your claim beyond any possible ridicule . . . 

Mlle. Pointevin. Ridicule! 

M. Cahusac. All they lack is one little document. One little 
but important document. They had hoped to find it in 
the archives of Madrid. Madame, it is not there. 

Mlle. Pointevin. It is not there? Then where is it? 

M. Cahusac. We do not know, Your Royal Highness. We 
are in despair. 

Mlle. Pointevin. Ridicule, M. Cahusac! 


She stares at him, her hand on her mouth. 


M. Cahusac. It may be in Constantinople. It may be in 
Vienna. Naturally we shall continue to search for it. We 
shall continue to search for generations, for centuries, if 
need be. But I must confess this is a very discouraging 
blow. 

Mlle. Pointevin. Generations! Centuries! But I am not a 
young girl, M’su Cahusac. Their letter says over and 
over again that I am the heir to the throne. (She begins 
to cry.) 

M. Cahusac discreetly proffers her a glass of water. 


Mlle, Pointevin. Thank you. 

M. Cahusac (suddenly changing his tone, with firmness). 
Madame, you should know that the Society suspects the 
lost document to be in your possession. The Society feels 
sure that the document has been handed down from 
generation to generation in your family. 

Mlle, Pointevin. In my possession! 

M. Cahusac (firmly). Madame, are you concealing some- 
thing from us? 

Mlle. Pointevin. Why . . . no. 

M. Cahusac. Are you playing with us, as a cat plays with a 
mouse? 

Mlle. Pointevin. No, indeed I’m not. 

M. Cahusac. Why is that paper not in Madrid, or in Con- 
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stantinople or in Vienna? Because it is in your house. 
You live in what was once your father’s house, do you 
not? 

Mlle. Pointevin. Yes, I do. 

M. Cahusac. Go back to it. Look through every old trunk 


Mlle. Pointevin. Every old trunk! 

M. Cahusac. Examine especially the linings. Look through 
all the tables and desks. Pry into the joints. You will find 
perhaps a secret drawer, a secret panel. 

Mlle. Pointevin. M’su Cahusac! 

M. Cahusac. Examine the walls. Examine the boards of 
the floor. It may be hidden beneath them. 

Mlle. Pointevin. 1 will. Pll go now. 

M. Cahusac. Have you any old clothes of your father? 

Mlle. Pointevin. Yes, I have. 

M. Cahusac. It may be sewn into the lining. 

Mlle. Pointevin. Vl look. 

M. Cahusac. Madame, in what suit of clothes was your 
father buried? 

Mlle. Pointevin. In his best, M’su. 


She gives a sudden scream under her hand as this thought 
strikes home. They stare at one another significantly. 


M. Cahusac. Take particular pains to look under all steps. 
These kinds of document are frequently found under 
steps. You will find it. If it is not in Madrid, it is there. 

Mlle. Pointevin. But if I can’t find it! (She sits down, sud- 
denly spent.) No one will ever know that I am the 
Queen of France. (pause) I am very much afraid, M’su 
Cahusac, that I shall never find that document in my 
four rooms. I know every inch of them. But I shall look. 
(She draws her hand across her forehead, as though 
awaking from a dream.) It is all very strange. You 
know, M’su Cahusac, I think there may have been a 
mistake somewhere. It was so beautiful while it lasted. 
It made even school-teaching a pleasure, M’su. . . . And 
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my memoirs. I have just written my memoirs up to the 
moment when your wonderful announcement came to 
me—the account of my childhood incognito, the little 
girl in Louisiana who did not guess the great things be- 
fore her. But before I go, may I ask something of you? 
Will you have the Historical Society write me a letter 
saying that they seriously think I may be . . . the 
person . . . the person they are looking for? I wish to 
keep the letter in the trunk with the orb and . . . with 
the sceptre. You know . . . the more I think of it, the 
more I think there must have been a mistake somewhere. 


M. Cahusac. The very letter you have in mind is here, 
Madame. 


He gives it to her. 


Mlle, Pointevin. Thank you. And M’su Cahusac, may I 
ask another favor of you? 

M. Cahusac. Certainly, Madame. 

Mlle. Pointevin. Please, never mention this . . . this 


whole affair to anyone in New Orleans. 

M. Cahusac. Madame, not unless you wish it. 

Mlle. Pointevin. Good morning—good morning, and 
thank you. 


Her handkerchief to one eye she goes out. 

M. Cahusac goes to his desk. 

The bell rings. 

The reed curtain is parted, and a Negro boy pushes in a 
wheelchair containing a woman of some hundred years of 
age. She is wrapped in shawls, like a mummy, and wears a 
scarf about her head, and green spectacles on her nose. The 
mummy extends a hand which M. Cahusac kisses de- 
votedly, murmuring, “Your Royal Highness.” 


The curtain falls 








DO WE LIVE IN A WORLD OF CHANCE? 
By ARTHUR H. COMPTON 


AN’S greatest discovery of all time is that he 

can count on the world in which he lives. This, 

in effect, was a statement made by Professor 

Millikan only a few years ago, and rightly. For 
is not the reliability of nature the very bedrock on which 
the structure of science is built? 

Yet Professor Heisenberg writes in his recent book, 
“The Physical Principles of the Quantum Theory”: “The 
resolution of the paradoxes of atomic physics can be ac- 
complished only by further renunciation of old and cher- 
ished ideas. Most important of these is the idea that natu- 
ral phenomena obey exact laws—the principle of caus- 
ality.”’ Does this statement of a revolutionary view meaa 
that science, with its continual searching of fundamentals, 
has finally undermined its own foundations? 

The beginning of this revolution in scientific thought 
was made by Einstein, when he showed the value of free- 
ing ourselves from ideas that cannot be tested. It had been 
supposed that light was propagated through an ether fixed 
in space, though experiments failed to show any motion 
relative to such a fixed ether. Einstein accordingly sug- 
gested that we drop the idea of a fixed ether, since experi- 
ment tells us nothing about its state of motion, and that we 
consider only the motion of one object relative to another, 
which experiment can measure. The theory of relativity 
with all its important consequences was the result. 

In recent years the physicist has resolved the world of 
nature into three fundamental units, protons and electrons, 
which go to make up matter, and photons of light. At first 
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we supposed that these excessively minute particles would 
obey the same laws discovered by Newton and his followers 
governing planets and projectiles. These laws had never 
been tested on so minute a scale, and they now failed in the 
test. Photons and electrons and protons were found to move 
like waves, though there is nothing wavelike about the 
course of ordinary projectiles. Our efforts to understand 
the properties of these tiny bits of matter accordingly led 
to confusion. 

Then came Heisenberg, while a student at Gottingen, 
with the key that unlocked the door. “Let us not read into 
these particles,” he said, “the properties that we find in 
ordinary things, but content ourselves with noting how 
they act, and with describing these actions in a systematic 
manner.” At once the atmosphere cleared. We had sup- 
posed that the electrons revolved in orbits within the atoms; 
now we found that these orbits were a gratuitous assump- 
tion—there was really no evidence of their existence. But 
more startling was the fact that when an attempt was made 
to predict where any electron would be at any future move- 
ment, it was learned that however much we might know 
about its position and motion now, its position at a time in the 
future could not be accurately foretold. We might predict 
the average result of many trials; but no conceivable physi- 
cal experiment could tell us just where a particular electron 
would be at a definite future time. That is, the laws of the 
new physics cannot predict an event; they tell only the 
chance of its occurrence. 

As one whose experiments are partly responsible for this 
dramatic reversal of the physicists’ point of view, I have 
been especially interested in tracing what the significance 
of this change may be to human life and thought. Why does 
Heisenberg say that nature does not obey exact laws, and 
how does this new doctrine affect the hoary problem of 
man’s freedom and morality in a world of law? Let me first 
explain why the paradox of causality and freedom is of 
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truly vital importance to the man of science. This can best 
be done by describing how the development of science has 
been affected by the answer to this problem. It makes one 
pause when one finds that a flourishing science was once 
dealt a deathblow by the philosophers because it seemed to 
remove the basis of morality. Does our present-day science 
rest on any firmer foundation than that of the ancient 
Greeks? 

Thales and Pythagoras may be called the fathers of 
science. Thales proposed to discover “of what and how is 
the World made,” an undertaking which is still the main 
objective of fundamental science. Pythagoras, by a bril- 
liant combination of experiment and reasoning, laid the 
basis of the science of sound, advanced the subject of 
geometry, and made his unprecedented knowledge of na- 
ture the basis of a religious cult. The conflict between 
natural laws and human freedom was not yet seen; but his 
efforts to spread the rule of reason and morality aroused the 
ire of the citizens of Crotona, with the results dramatically 
described by Alfred Noyes, “Death to Pythagoras, death 
to those who know!” 

It was not the objective of this early science, dating from 
about the sixth century B.c., to obtain knowledge with 
which to control nature. Rather, with the increased know]- 
edge of how things work, men hoped to learn whence they 
had come and what is the purpose of life. 

One answer to this problem was found by the Atomists. 
Their early leader Leucippus stated the law of causality in 
a form as exact as any eighteenth-century mechanist: 
“Nothing happens without a cause, but with a cause and by 
necessity.” They explained as we would now explain the 
differences between solids, liquids, and gases in terms of 
the mobility of tiny atoms. In the words of Democritus, 
“According to convention there is a sweet and a bitter, a 
hot and a cold, and according to convention there is color; 
in truth there are atoms and a void.” Not only stones and 
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air, but life and thoughts as well were thus explained. The 
whole world of plants and people had been reduced to a 
vast machine. 

Then came that immortal trio, Socrates, Plato, and Aris- 
totle. Though as philosophers they remain in the highest 
rank, from the standpoint of science, Socrates and Plato at 
least must be considered as world calamities. Except for 
them, science might have reached its present state of de- 
velopment two thousand years ago. Recognizing that all 
knowledge comes to us through the mind, the mind was to 
Socrates supreme, and the world of nature must be inter- 
preted in terms of logical mental processes. Thus it was 
natural for him to lead a reaction against the materialistic 
attitude of the Atomists. Socrates saw that their mechanism 
left no room for that freedom of choice which is the basis 
of morality, whereas his reason told him that mind was the 
controlling factor in men’s actions. Perhaps his reasoning 
was more vigorous than rigorous. For example, when he 
had been sentenced to death, Socrates told his disciples that 
every atom in his body was calling on him to escape from 
Athens. If the atoms were in control, would he not flee? It 
was because he was a man of honor that he stayed in Athens 
to drink the hemlock. 

Though one might criticise the logic of such arguments, 
their effectiveness is obvious. Science, they said, was of 
value if it led to a satisfactory philosophy of life. Socrates 
felt that the science of the Atomists had led to a world in 
which there was no significance in morality, and in which 
human effort was of no avail. Science thus lost its value. 

The destructive work which had been started by Socra- 
tes was carried on with logical rigor by Plato. He developed 
his system of idealistic philosophy, which was so superior 
to the mechanistic philosophy of the Atomists that interest 
in the mechanical point of view disappeared. It was natural 
that, with such a background, Plato should be one of the 
first to call on his fellow men to make themselves masters 
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of their own destiny; and in the latter part of his life he 
made an effort, in his discussion of Utopia, to explain how 
the ideal life might be achieved. 

It was a great day in the world’s history when man first 
saw that in his own hands he held the helm of his ship of 
life. The value of such a vision cannot be denied, and it 
could not have been reached on the basis of Democritus’s 
“atoms and a void.” Nevertheless, if men are to make 
themselves masters, the laws that the world obeys must be 
understood. Plato’s antagonism to science made it difficult 
for men to learn these laws. It is, indeed, hard to combine 
the vision of man as master of destiny with that knowledge 
of the uniform laws of nature which makes it possible for 
him to attain mastery. 

After Socrates and Plato, the interest in science among 
the leaders of Greek thought rapidly declined. It is true 
that Aristotle made many observations of value on animals 
and plants; but he was still influenced by the Pythagorean 
tradition. As the Platonic philosophy gained ground, 
science flourished only in the outlying parts of the Greek 
world such as Alexandria and Syracuse. Its decadence was 
hastened by the influx of Oriental magic and mysticism 
following Alexander’s conquests. By the beginning of the 
Christian era the light of science had gone out. Why? It 
had failed to illumine man’s path of life. 

The Western world during the first thousand years of 
the Christian era was almost completely under the influ- 
ence of Platonic philosophy. This served as a background 
not only for Neo-Platonism but also for the Christianity 
developed by the early fathers. Science was completely dis- 
placed by mysticism and credulity in all forms of miracles 
and magic. But Aristotle’s science gradually found its way 
into Christendom through Arabic channels, and _ St. 
Thomas Aquinas set himself the heroic task of fitting this 
new knowledge into the religious teaching of the day. 
“Scientia et religio ex uno fonte” was the motto, and with 
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it came renewed interest in knowing the world of nature, 
for thus one might learn regarding the works of one’s 
Creator. Roger Bacon and Leonardo were among those 
who saw the need for first-hand inquiry into nature’s 
secrets. The early scientific societies, such as the Royal So- 
ciety, stimulated scientific discussion and experiment. 
Copernicus revived the heliocentric system of Aristarchus, 
which was startlingly confirmed by Galileo’s new telescope. 
The culmination of this revival of science came when Isaac 
Newton established the laws of motion of bodies acted on 
by forces, and showed how, by introducing the simple 
conception of gravitation, harmony came into the motion 
of the planets. 

Science had succeeded in explaining things that had 
puzzled the world for ages, and in this explanation every- 
thing obeyed exact laws. The effect of this achievement of 
Newton on men’s view of their world was tremendous. 
Burtt describes graphically the attitude which came to be 
accepted as the scientific standpoint: “The world that 
people had thought themselves living in—a world rich 
with color and sound, redolent with fragrance, filled with 
gladness, love and beauty, speaking everywhere of pur- 
posive harmony and creative ideals—was crowded now into 
minute corners in the brains of scattered organic beings. 
The really important world outside was a world hard, cold, 
colorless, silent, and dead; a world of quantity, a world of 
mathematically computable motions in mechanical regu- 
larity.” 

After two thousand years men had returned to the doc- 
trine of Democritus: “According to convention there is a 
sweet and a bitter, a hot and a cold, and according to con- 
vention there is color; in truth there are atoms and a void.” 

The history of Greek thought suggests that men must 
pass through a stage of mechanism, which reduces human 
effort to a meaningless concourse of atoms, and takes away 
all basis for morality, in order that they may see that such 
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a philosophy cannot describe the really significant things of 
human life. As when Socrates pilloried the Atomists, so 
again Leibnitz, Berkeley, and Kant reacted against the too 
easy materialism cf Hobbes and Laplace and Voltaire. 
Their analysis of the problem made logically untenable 
the position that man is a machine; yet it was no longer 
possible to laugh science out of court. Men had too much 
common sense to abandon again the great truths that 
science had given. If nature was one unbroken chain of 
law, they would learn that law to master nature, and let 
the philosophers worry about the fact that the strife for 
mastery is meaningless to a man who is merely a link in 
this unbroken chain. 

For the last two centuries.the man of science has thus of 
necessity blinded himself to the logical inconsistency of his 
position. He has felt that he must have faith that his world 
is one of law, else it seemed his search for truth must be 
futile. He must not pause to consider that if his own actions 
are “with a cause and by necessity” he cannot in truth 
“make a search” at all. 

Now, Heisenberg tells us, science must abandon its 
cherished law of causality. Nature does not obey exact laws. 
What does he mean? 

We wish to measure the speed of a rifle bullet. Let us 
place a fine wire close to the muzzle of the gun, and another 
wire perhaps ten feet away in the path of the bullet. We 
shall record electrically the time of breaking of the wires. 
Suppose the second wire breaks a hundredth of a second 
after the first. The bullet was then going at a thousand feet 
per second. But if a third wire is placed ten feet beyond the 
second, will the bullet break this wire in another hundredth 
of a second? Not quite, for the bullet was slightly slowed 
down by the second wire. Thus we cannot predict exactly 
where the bullet will be at any later time from observations 
of the time of breaking the wires. 

We might remove this uncertainty by removing the 
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wires and allowing the bullet to cast shadows as it passes 
two photo-electric cells placed ten feet apart, and thus we 
might predict reliably the future position of the bullet. 
Yes, but not quite reliably, for the light will exert a slight 
pressure on the bullet as it passes the photo-electric cell, and 
deviate it slightly from its course. The effect will obviously 
be very small, much too minute to notice in such an experi- 
ment; but it is effects of just this kind which introduce the 
uncertainty that Heisenberg is concerned with. In order to 
reduce the effect of the light pressure on the bullet, let us 
reduce the intensity of the light beam. If light were in- 
finitely divisible, we could thus make the effect of the light 
pressure as small as we pleased. But recent experiments 
have shown that a light beam consists of a stream of par- 
ticles—photons, we call them. Thus if the bullet is to cast 
a shadow, it must intercept at least one photon, and the 
impact of this photon alters the motion of the bullet by a 
small, unknown amount. 

The bullet must affect something in order that its time 
of passing the two stations can be observed. In producing 
this effect its motion is altered by an unknown amount. 
Thus its future motion cannot be predicted exactly from a 
knowledge of its past history. 

But, you ask, is there not something which has smaller 
mass than a photon of light, and which will not interfere 
appreciably with the bullet’s flight? Yes, there is a photon 
of radio rays. The mass of a photon varies inversely as the 
wave length of the ray, and thus for a three-hundred-metre 
radio wave the mass is much less than for a light wave that 
is less than a thousandth of a millimetre in length. But if 
we use the radio ray, we cannot note the position of the 
bullet more closely than about one wave length, and this 
makes a definite prediction of its future position impossible. 
Nature has so conspired that if we try to make the momen- 
tum of our detecting ray negligible by using a long wave 
length, we are unable to tell the position of the bullet pre- 
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cisely; and yet if by using light of short wave length we 
note accurately its position, the momentum of our photon 
is so large as to give a relatively great uncertainty to the 
bullet’s motion.* Thus we are balked in predicting the 
future position of the bullet by the dual wave and particle 
characteristics of light. 

But might we not use something other than a beam of 
light to observe the bullet’s motion? We shall naturally 
use the smallest probe we can devise. An electron or a pro- 
ton or an atom suggests itself; but when we investigate the 
effects of these objects on the bullet’s motion, we find them 
identical with that of a light ray. This is because our ex- 
periments have shown that a wave is associated with each 
of these objects, whose wave length is likewise inversely 
proportional to the particle’s momentum. 

When applied to the motion of a bullet, these uncertain- 
ties are so exceedingly minute as to be wholly beyond detec- 
tion. They should become barely perceptible for the tiniest 
objects observed in a microscope. But when we consider 
the motion of such minute things as atoms and electrons 
and photons, the uncertainty as to the future condition be- 
comes so great that it is frequently impossible to make any 
prediction at all. This uncertainty arises merely because in 
ascertaining the particle’s previous history we have affected 
its motion by an unknown amount. 

Did you ever notice the starlike pattern of a street lamp 
as you look at it through an umbrella? This is due to the 

* For those who can follow the mathematical terms, this may be stated as 
follows: 8s, the uncertainty in position, is approximately equal to the wave- 
length 4; whereas 59, the uncertainty in the momentum, is approximately equal 
to the momentum of the photon of light, 4/A, where / is known as “Planck’s 
constant.” Thus 8539 =A X 4/A=A. That is, the product of the two uncer- 
tainties is the same for all wave lengths. 

Precisely the same equation is found experimentally to represent the uncer- 
tainties introduced if electrons, protons, or atoms are used instead of light to 
observe the motion of the particle. According to quantum theory, no material 


means of detecting the position of the bullet can give information of greater 
precision. 
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diffraction of the light as it passes through the small holes 
between the threads of the cloth. An ocean wave is simi- 
larly diffracted when it spreads out after passing through 
the entrance to a harbor. 

Now imagine a faint ray of light passing through a tiny 
hole, which then spreads by diffraction into a broad beam. 
In the path of this broad beam we may place two photo- 
electric cells, each connected with an amplifier. These will 
be made so sensitive that the entrance of a single photon 
into either cell is recorded. A shutter in the path of the light 
ray remains open long enough to transmit a single photon. 
Into which cell will the photon fall? There is no way by 
which we can be sure. The photon follows the light wave, 
and if we try to make its path more definite by using a 
smaller hole to transmit the light ray, we merely make the 
transmitted beam more diffuse by diffraction. Though the 
first photon may enter one cell, with the initial conditions 
identical as far as any test can show, the next photon may 
enter the other cell. This is what we mean by saying that 
the law of causality does not hold in our present experi- 
ments; for by reproducing the initial causes we cannot re- 
produce the same effect. The result, so far as scientists can 
now see, is truly a matter of chance. . 

Does this, however, mean that within the atom the law 
of causality that all things happen “‘with a cause and by 
necessity” is no longer valid? It means rather that no physi- 
cal experiment can test this principle on an atomic scale. 
One might still retain the principle as a postulate, suppos- 
ing that there are some qualities of the photons and elec- 
trons which our experiments cannot reveal that, neverthe- 
less, determine which of the many possible paths the parti- 
cle will follow. Thus “good” photons might pass into one 
photo-electric cell, and “bad” photons into the other, and 
a daemon controlling the shutter might be conscious of 
their qualities. Yet if these qualities cannot be revealed by 
experiment, it makes no experimental (that is, physical ) 
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difference whether they exist or not. Thus it is as a physical 
principle that the law of causality must be abandoned. The 
philosopher may retain the idea as applied to “things in 
themselves” if he so desires; but he cannot refer to experi- 
ment for its verification. 

Of course, every scientific principle is to be considered 
a working principle, in the sense that it is always subject to 
revision. Einstein, whose relativity theory is the spiritual 
ancestor of the new quantum mechanics, and who has him- 
self helped in developing the principle of uncertainty, has 
recently expressed doubts regarding its ultimate validity. 
He frankly dislikes a world the laws of which are not 
exact. Yet the younger generation of physicists considers 
this principle an inescapable consequence of existing data, 
and a powerful tool for unravelling the mysteries of atomic 
physics. 

We should not think of this lack of exactness in nature 
as entailing a loss to science. In his recent book, Heisenberg 
has shown that if the principle of causality is replaced by 
his principle of uncertainty, all those paradoxes of atomic 
physics that have been classed as “quantum phenomena” 
find a ready solution. This includes such things as the 
photo-electric effect, and the emission of light. Nor has the 
classical dynamics of projectiles or planets been in any way 
affected. Science has, indeed, gained by introducing this 
flexibility into its most cherished law of cause and effect. 

There are some conditions under which the uncertainty 
in a small-scale event may result in an equal uncertainty in 
a large-scale event. In the experiment suggested with the 
ray of light passing through the tiny hole, we may connect 
one of our amplifiers with an electrical device which will 
explode a stick of dynamite and the other amplifier with a 
switch which will open the circuit. Now what will happen 
when the shutter transmits a photon? If it enters one cell, 
the dynamite will explode, and the apparatus will be blown 
to bits. If the photon enters the other cell, the switch will 
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be pulled and the apparatus is no longer in danger. Thus 
any event which depends at some stage upon the outcome 
of a small-scale event, is essentially unpredictable on the 
basis of previous history. 

Professor Ralph Lillie has pointed out that the deliber- 
ate actions of living organisms are events of just this kind. 
Such events are determined directly by certain nerve pulses, 
which are presumably electro-chemical reactions on a 
minute scale. Our deliberative processes are probably asso- 
ciated with similar reactions, each involving a rather small 
number of molecules, and hence having an appreciable un- 
certainty. The sensation which starts the nerve pulse may 
itself be initiated by a small number of elementary events, 
such as a dozen photons of light entering the eye. The liv- 
ing organism, in turn, acts as an amplifier of very great 
power, which may be set in operation by events on a scale 
comparable with the elementary events which we know to 
be indeterminate. Considering the complexity of the small- 
scale events associated with any of our deliberate acts, one 
may say with assurance that on a purely physical basis the 
end result must have a relatively great uncertainty. 

As far as the physics of the question is concerned, how- 
ever, though the action of an individual organism is not 
definitely determined, its behavior should obey certain laws 
of probability. There is not necessarily any suggestion here 
of an ability of the organism to choose a course of action. 
Its erratic actions may correspond merely to its lack of skill. 

Is there any way in which the physically undetermined 
actions of such an organism may be determined by non- 
physical means, without violating the laws of the physical 
world? 

It has already been pointed out that the direction in 
which a particular photon would go after passing through 
the shutter might conceivably be predicted in terms of cer- 
tain characteristics which are not susceptible to physical 
observation. Similarly, a person might be directly conscious 
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of a distinction between brain currents that are favorable 
and unfavorable. This mere awareness can be of no avail, 
unless consciousness can produce some physical change in 
the brain current. There is, however, no need to suppose 
that intervention of consciousness should modify the laws 
of conservation of energy and momentum as applied to the 
atoms of the brain. A favoring of one possible path instead 
of another so as to alter the statistical distribution of the 
motion of the particles in the brain current is all that would 
be necessary. We should thus find that where the physical 
conditions are not sufficient to demand a definite result, 
such non-physical things as desire or purpose would give a 
greater definiteness to the organism’s actions. In fact, it is 
possible from the physical standpoint that if all data of 
consciousness as well as of mechanics were known, our ac- 
tions might again prove to be determined. We should again 
find ourselves machines, but with our thoughts and motives 
as essential parts of the mechanism. 

Kant’s avenue of escape from the dilemma of freedom 
in a world of law was different. He postulated a non- 
physical world of things in themselves, related to the “phe- 
nomenal” world (that is, the world of phenomena) with 
which we are familiar, but regarding which the phe- 
nomena of nature give no information. According to Kant, 
although the “phenomenal” world follows the laws of 
causality, which outlaw freedom, things in themselves are 
not bound by causality, and in this world the organism 1s 
free. 

To the modern physicist the situation is just reversed. He 
finds that the principle of causality does not apply in the 
physical (“phenomenal”) world. If we wish to retain any 
exact relation between cause and effect, we must postulate 
a world, related to the physical world but regarding which 
experiment gives us no information, in which the events 
may be determined. In such a non-physical world it is pos- 
sible that motives and thoughts may play a determining 
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part, while in the physical world, in which such things re- 
main unnoticed, events appear to follow the laws of chance. 

The new physics does not suggest a solution of the old 
question of ow mind acts on matter. It does definitely, 
however, admit the possibility of such an action, and sug- 
gests where the action may take effect. Perhaps this seems 
to be a small gain, since some modification of physical 
processes by consciousness is still necessary if consciousness 
is to be effective in controlling the action of an organism. 
Yet in making this supposition we are no longer violating 
any fundamental principle of science, as was the case when 
science declared that all things happen “with a cause and 
by necessity.” 

Nature is thus not altogether reliable. Does this mean 
that the foundations of science are being shaken? Not at 
all! If we mean by science the organized body of tested 
truth, such tested truths are eternally reliable. By gaining a 
more complete knowledge of nature’s definite aspects and 
learning the statistical probability of her uncertain actions, 
we can still use nature as our servant. 

We hesitate even to suggest that the unreliability ob- 
served in the world of nature is a defect. For it seems that 
some degree of uncertainty, such as the physicist has re- 
cently found, is necessary if non-physical things, as, for 
example, thoughts and motives, are to have any relation to 
the physical world. Without this flexibility in physical law, 
it is very doubtful whether there could be an organic evo- 
lution, with its incessant struggle for life. It is, in short, 
only because the world in a physical sense is not wholly 
reliable that it can have any human meaning. 

Thus at last even the traveller of the straight and narrow 
way of science can, if he will raise his eyes, catch again the 
vision of man as the master of destiny, the goal towards 
which his pathway leads. 





A POSSIBLE REVOLUTION 
IN HOLLYWOOD 


By ROBERT BENCHLEY 


HE fascination which seems to exist for all of us in 

the childlike contemplation of a despised race or 

social group is one of the most endearing of so- 

ciety’s little inconsistencies. The only really inter- 
esting people in the world are evidently those for whom we 
profess the greatest scorn and towards whom we make 
every gesture involved in turning the cold shoulder—ex- 
cept that of actually turning the shoulder. 

Russia, for example, is to-day a pariah among the na- 
tions, yet a pariah which is at the same time the cynosure of 
all eyes, for we do not seem to be able to stop looking at her. 
Shudder as we may at the very mention of the name “So- 
viet” on an editorial page, we turn immediately to the for- 
eign correspondence to read with avidity the inevitable 
“Russia: Her Present and Future,” or “Stalin: Man or 
Machine?” For nations which are so rigorously aloof, we 
are doing a surprising amount of peeking. 

Less bound up with the Weltpolitik, but none the less 
definitely disparaging, is England’s attitude towards 
American manners and customs. One cannot pick up a Lon- 
don newspaper or weekly without seeing, if only among the 
letters to the Ornithological Editor on the habits of barn 
swallows in Surrey, some reference to American barbarisms 
and a clarion call to keep England unsullied from their in- 
fluence. And yet these very journals devote endless columns 
of their space to serious-minded studies of the Americans, 
covering in detail what is going on in the United States and 
trying, with great clear-headedness, in the final paragraphs 
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to explain just why it is going on. This inferior civilization 
has a very definite fascination for the proud stock of the 
Aethelings and, while they resent the whole thing terribly, 
they seem quite unable to look the other way and ignore it. 

Hollywood is to the rest of the United States what 
America is to England. The Atlantic seaboard and the 
Middle West ring with gay shouts of derision at the igno- 
rance, stupidity, and juvenile masquerades of the motion- 
picture folk, and the term “monkey-people,” originally 
used by an Englishman to describe all Americans, has been 
narrowed down by us in its application to that little group 
of artists who sun themselves on the great checkerboard 
plain between Los Angeles and the sea. And yet more is 
written about Hollywood than about any other section of 
the country, and what is even more to be wondered at, most 
of what is written is actually read. There seems to be no 
limit to the curiosity of the cultured classes in the East con- 
cerning the affairs, public and private, of these movie, or 
monkey, people of Southern California. Considering their 
low position in the public esteem, they rate an enormous 
amount of space in contemporary history as it is being writ- 
ten from day to day. In fact, they run second only to the 
gunmen of the country in agate lines of publicity. 

And yet what is this Hollywood that we are so mindful 
of it? Russia, although anathema, is at work on a great and 
thrilling experiment. America as a whole, for all its irritant 
qualities to the sensitive English skin, is, after all, worth 
watching merely as a show. But Hollywood is simply a flat, 
unlovely plain, inhabited by a group of highly ordinary 
people, all of them quite at sea and usually in a mild state of 
panic in their chosen work, turning out a product which, 
except for certain mechanical excellencies, is as unimpor- 
tant and undistinguished as the mass product of any plant 
grinding out rubber novelties or automobile accessories. 
Once you have watched a picture being made (an experi- 
ence which becomes incredibly tiresome after the first half 
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day), there is absolutely nothing of interest in Hollywood, 
not even the people. The people, in fact, are mostly the 
same people you have been seeing in New York all your 
life, slightly less attractive because of the depressing pall 
which descends on even the bravest soul when subjected to 
the unreality of those papier maché mountains and the un- 
spoken subservience to the Mediocre which one feels rather 
than admits when one is financially secure on the pay-roll 
of a great movie concern. The only difference between 
working in Hollywood and working elsewhere is that you 
are getting a great deal more money for it in Hollywood. 
But it is worth a great deal more money. 

For Hollywood is, and has been for some years, one of 
the dullest centres of its size in the country. This has, of 
course, been pointed out hundreds of times by returning 
travellers, but no one in the East will ever believe it. In the 
early days of the movie industry, when the pioneers congre- 
gated around the old Hollywood Hotel to swap cocaine and 
pistol shots, there may have existed what passed for a gay 
life, but even then it is doubtful if things were much more 
devilish than in the less colorfully publicized side streets of 
New York. It must have been the old days, however, which 
gave rise to the legends of Hollywood revelries and estab- 
lished that section of our land as the modern counterpart of 
the ancient Cities of the Plain. Certainly the Hollywood of 
to-day, even to a professional vice investigator, would offer 
a barren field for the study of any manifestations more 
pathological than the influence of glands on personality. 
The Hollywood of popular fancy, a hotbed of hedonism, a 
stage-set for a continual show of revelry, debauchery, and 
strange Oriental sinnings of which the East could only 
vaguely surmise, has certainly not existed since the war, if, 
indeed, it ever did exist. In fact, a little well-staged, imagi- 
native debauchery to-day would do wonders for the place. 

But it is probably these old-time tales of pagan goings-on 
which are at the bottom of the world’s sly interest in Holly- 
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wood. We are trying to find out exactly what it is they do 
do, these beautiful savages with large blue eyes and 
dimpled chins. We may be told a hundred times that they 
do nothing at all, but we are loth to give up our little dream 
that somewhere in this land there are people sinning on a 
large scale. 

I claim no originality in denying this on Hollywood’s 
behalf. It has been denied daily and weekly for many years 
by those who have the good name of the colony at heart. I 
offer my testimony to Hollywood’s respectability more in 
the nature of a complaint. I have now been there six times 
in the past five years, and I can honestly say that, for fun, I 
would rather go to Fort Sill, Oklahoma. At Fort Sill there 
would at least be soldiers to watch drilling, real soldiers. 

The statement that Hollywood is the dullest and most 
conventional community of its size in the country is not 
made with such leering reservations as “considering its 
reputation” or “unless you happen to be on the inside.” It is 
literally true. It is literally true that there is no night-life in 
Hollywood. There are no night-clubs and only one or two 
places (aside from lunch carts) where one may buy even an 
egg sandwich after midnight. It is literally true that there 
are no speakeasies in Hollywood. ‘There may be a few hide- 
aways where Mexicans and visiting New Yorkers might 
possibly buy hurried swallows of something approximating 
alcohol, but there are no speakeasies as the refined elements 
in other communities know speakeasies, and there is abso- 
lutely no place where the movie people go to gather in com- 
munity drinking. The responsible heads of the industry 
have seen to this, but even if they had not, the Los Angeles 
police would, for the Los Angeles police do not look with 
favor on those who are “in pictures” and have dedicated ». 
their lives to the disservice of the profession. 

So the merrymaker, if he wants to sit up after eleven 
o'clock in Hollywood, must drop in on a friend, and the 
chances are very good that he will find the friend already 
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in bed, for sleep comes early and with considerable force in 
this semi-tropical climate and a mere eight hours of it comes 
pretty close to ranking with insomnia. Furthermore, the 
neighborly act of “dropping in on a friend” is complicated 
by the fact that the friend (ay friend) lives ten or fifteen 
miles from wherever you happen to be at the time. Every- 
body in Hollywood or Beverly Hills lives ten or fifteen 
miles from everybody else, a phenomenon attributable to 
what are proudly known as “the distances.” There are 
plenty of houses, God knows, millions of them, Moorish 
mansions stretching in never-ending straight lines under 
palm trees which give no shade, or nestling high in the 
crannies of a neighboring cafion, but, with all these houses 
and all these people, the house and the people you want to 
go to are nevertheless ten miles away. Everyone, even the 
poorest, must of necessity own an automobile (or a bi- 
cycle), but even then, the distance and the time consumed 
in locating houses in the dark combine to discourage social 
intercourse unless the emotions are violently involved. The 
only other course for a Hollywood night-owl is to sit up in 
his own bed and read a four-days-old copy of “The New 
York Times.” 

Of course, there are parties given in private homes, and 
here the prohibition Amendment may be violated in a plod- 
ding and decidedly unspectacular fashion, but any gay 
blade who throws himself into the thing with any verve or 
an eye for color is considered more or less anti-social and is 
hurried from the room as quickly as possible. This is, of 
course, as it should be in any well-regulated community, 
but it still leaves the eleven-o’clock closing-hour to be ex- 
plained. There will be a dinner (and usually a very good 
dinner, thanks to the Oriental help employed) followed by 
an evening of polite conversation about the latest picture or 
an imminent option (“Is his option going to be taken up!” 
or, in other words, “Is his job safe for another six months? ” 
is the question most often asked to test the eligibility of a 
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newcomer), or perhaps a private showing of some film in 
which the host is interested (most of the stars have in their 
homes personal projection-rooms equipped for light, after- 
dinner dozing), followed by a harmless collation and a 
grinding of expensive gears long before midnight. One 
might just as well be at home. 

I once attended a week-end party at the beach-house of 
one of the stars, in company with what I fondly hoped was 
the rowdy element of the community. The first evening 
(Saturday, which is when any cutting-loose that is going to 
be done, is done) was spent in throwing little darts at a 
target, at which revelry I lost six dollars. At another Holly- 
wood debauch I roamed about among the backgammon and 
bridge tables looking for someone to talk with, ending up at 
a poker game in which the chief source of entertainment 
came when the loser was informed, amid shouts of laugh- 
ter, that they were only playing “in fun” anyway. That 
night I was at home at ten-thirty. 

All this steadiness is due chiefly, I suppose, to the early 
reputation gained by Hollywood as a centre of sin. The 
residents of the movie colony, and those in charge, became 
so self-conscious of their bad name that they started, many 
years ago, to lean over backwards, and, oddly enough, 
found that they liked the posture. For the people who are 
really happy in Hollywood are those who are, at heart, 
simple country folk. They may once have been New 
Yorkers, and they may still wear city clothes and talk city 
talk, but your real Hollywoodite, who “wouldn’t go back 
East to live for a million dollars,” is essentially a lover of 
the Simple Life, to whom the out-of-door activities, the 
tennis and swimming, the ten-o’clock bedtime and the 
quantities of fresh orange juice are genuine delights and 
come in the nature of a boon to a soul which would have 
been always ill-at-ease had it been confined in the big city 
from which it came. Everyone else is miserable out there. 

Then, too, there is the nature of the work which makes 
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such a life necessary. When motion-picture people work, 
they work. Not only must a star, or a would-be star, keep 
fit and agile and unlined, but he must be out of bed and “on 
the lot, made up” at an hour in the morning the very men- 
tion of which would cover a New York worker with goose 
flesh. Most of them have clauses in their contracts specify- 
ing that if they gain in weight beyond a certain limit or do 
anything to “incur public scorn” their very handsome rec- 
ompense ceases, and, as they are all out there in considera- 
tion of very handsome recompenses, they do not want to 
take any chances. Some of them do take chances, but they 
are in a discouraging minority for any visitor who happens 
to be in Hollywood looking for excitement around mid- 
night. 

Of course, the population of Hollywood does not consist 
entirely of actors. There are writers, directors, press-agents, 
and production officials, all of whom are in possession, for 
the first time in their lives, of large sums of money. It 
might be expected that, in this group, relieved of the neces- 
sity of keeping beautiful and lithe, there would be some 
form of dissipation worthy of the name. But, after a month 
or so, the climate of Southern California takes its depleting 
and disspiriting toll of their energies and, although they 
gather in little groups of two or three of an evening to talk 
over the old days in New York (provided they are not the 
rustic type who have found in Hollywood the fulfilment of 
their simple dreams), the heart has gone out of them and 
they soon find themselves, miuch to their surprise, yawning 
at ten and in bed at eleven. 

For the sake of the records, it must, of course, be written 
down that there are private parties going on in isolated 
Moorish mosques in which there is a certain sort of liquor 
consumed and a certain amount of furniture broken, but 
these are parties which no one in search of picturesque pa- 
ganism would even look in upon, and are identical with 
parties being held in hotel rooms and front parlors in every 
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city in the land—and by the same sort of people. In Holly- 
wood they are given, for the most part, by those who have 
just come out from New York and who are pretty certain 
to be going right back again. And they are, in their way, 
even duller than their respectable betters. 

All of this has been explained many times. But there is 
news of Hollywood, news which is just breaking, and it 
may be that, by the time this appears in print, the begin- 
nings of a revolution may have taken place. The Holly- 
wood of 1932 may be as different from the Hollywood of 
1931 as the present-day Hollywood is from that of 1910. 
We can only wait and see. 

For, after laying waste the rest of the land, the Depres- 
sion has hit the movies. Wall Street, which in the past has 
been furnishing the apparently unlimited sums which have 
kept this incredible orgy of spending in running order, has 
rubbed its eyes (already badly blackened) and taken a look 
to see where its money was going. And one look has been 
enough. Wall Street has taken away the check book. Within 
the past six months the moving-picture concerns have, for 
the first time, been brought face to face with the horticul- 
tural fact that money does not grow on the same trees with 
those California oranges. And the panic is on. 

In the first place, you must know that everything that 
has been said about the waste of money in the moving-pic- 
ture business has been an understatement. The waste has 
been, to use a movie euphemism, colossal. The comedy 
“Once in a Lifetime” in which two thousand airplanes 
were bought for no purpose whatever, Mr. P. G. Wode- 
house’s disclosure that he had received $104,000 a year for 
not one line of dialogue that was used, the tales of wide- 
eyed travellers who have returned from seeing thousands of 
dollars thrown into the scrap heap daily, all these have been 
but faint wisps of smoke curling out from a raging subter- 
ranean blaze. One can never realize how little money has 
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meant to the moving-picture producers until one has helped 
them actually to throw it away. 

All of this went smoothly so long as there was novelty 
enough in talking pictures to bring the public into the thea- 
tres merely to hear a voice, albeit indistinct, coming from 
the mouth, or approximately the mouth, of an image on 
the screen. Talking pictures were turned out by the hun- 
dreds, and there is no genius on earth which could turn out 
hundreds of good talking pictures. Most of them were 
simply terrible. But, so long as the public paid to see them, 
who cared? 

Then suddenly somebody began to care, and, of all 
people, it turned out to be the public! Lay it to a shortage 
of spending money or to an unnatural acquisition of taste, 
whatever the reason, people began to stop going to dull 
pictures, and, as most pictures were dull, the result was that 
most pictures lost money. Spending a million dollars on a 
picture, even if it could have been made for a hundred 
thousand, was considered good business so long as the pic- 
ture was going to take in a million and a half or two mil- 
lions. But spending a million dollars on a picture which 
turned out to gross something under eighteen dollars was 
almost immediately recognized (by the bankers who were 
furnishing the million) to be uneconomical. And so they— 
the bankers—have said: “‘Let’s come up into my study and 
talk this thing over. What did you do with that million | 
gave you last week?” “And the movie people are not only 
hurt but worried. ; 

This may, on the face of it, seem to be merely a financial 
readjustment, but when it is considered that the financial 
lure has been the only one which has populated Hollywood 
for the past ten years, it will be seen that any change in the 
system of disbursements is going to result in a radical 
change in the personnel of the studios, or, in other words, in 
the population and social life of Hollywood. 

With all of Wall Street’s money at its disposal, Holly- 
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wood has been able to get actors and actresses from the le- 
gitimate stage and writers and directors from all over the 
world who have been unable to resist the dream-offers 
made them by men whose judgment in such matters they 
must, of necessity, hold in low esteem. But with the reduc- 
tion in such offers which must inevitably follow the resig- 
nation of the Goose Who Laid the Golden Egg, Hollywood 
will discover just how much the California sunlight, the 
orange juice, and the Art of the Motion Picture have really 
meant to those who have been flocking out there for the 
past five years. Just as soon as the scale of salaries in the 
studios reaches a low enough level even to approximate that 
of the legitimate stage or legitimate writing, the ““Menace 
of the Movies” to the Theatre will vanish into thin air. For 
most good actors and most good writers would much prefer 
working on Broadway at five hundred a week to working 
in Hollywood for seven hundred. It is only when the sum 
gets up into fifteen hundred or two thousand that the sun- 
light and orange juice and the Art of the Motion Picture 
begin to seem important. 

For Hollywood is not only a dull place in which to live. 
It isan uncomfortable one. There is the constant realization 
of espionage, resulting in even the bravest spirits becoming 
careful, afraid to speak their own minds or laugh at things 
they want to laugh at. Fifteen hundred dollars a week is 
too good a sum to throw away just for speaking your mind 
or laughing in someone’s face. And so everyone tiptoes 
about, making sure just whom he is talking to and what he 
is saying, and going to bed at eleven o’clock. It is safer. 
Time enough to talk and laugh and be yourself when you 
have garnered in all that there is to be had and have gone 
back to New York. 

So we find that, just as Hollywood is at its height as a 
centre for the world’s curiosity, it is on the verge of turning 
into something different. No one can tell what it will 
change to, if it changes at all. It will either go back to the 
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old days, inhabited by people who are willing to work there 
at comparatively small salaries and will again justify its old 
description of “a mining camp with service from the 
Ritz,” or some new producers will come along who can 
convince Wall Street that they have the secret of the Per- 
fect, or Money-Making, Movie. In the latter event, the 
flood of gold will begin all over again (as soon as Wall 
Street finds the gold) and Hollywood will stay as it is. But 
whatever happens, it will be safe to predict that any avid 
interest or curiosity from the outside world concerning its 
doings will be as misplaced as it is to-day. For it must al- 
ways be, as now, just a group of ordinary people living or- 
dinary lives like the rest of us, the only difference being 
that they are making more money at it. 


























AMERICAN STUDENTS AND 
FRENCH NOVELS 


By ANDRE MAUROIS 


AST winter I conducted a course in French Literature 
at an American university, and I should like to 
give here an idea of the conversations with the stu- 
dents which were a part of my work as a visiting 

professor. At this university such conversations are fre- 
quent; indeed, they are the rule. There, as in France, the 
professor reads lectures on which the students take notes; 
but between the lectures the students come to the profes- 
sor’s house, in groups of six or seven, for more intimate 
talks. In these the aim is less to supplement the lecture than 
to draw the men out, to make sure that they have read the 
prescribed books, and to accustom them to expressing their 
own ideas. 

Now imagine a bright autumn day, with the maples and 
the sycamores outside forming a marvellously shaded mass 
of red, brick, copper, and saffron; imagine the inexperi- 
enced professor in the small living room of his little house, 
waiting for his first conference. He feels somewhat anx- 
ious. Will they talk? Do they know French well enough to 
follow a discussion and share in it? He has asked them to 
read “La Princesse de Cléves.” Have they understood those 
chivalrous lovers, so jealous of their honor, so keenly alive 
toevery shade of sentiment? . . . The bell rings. 

They come in a group, hatless. They look like a pack of 
young hounds, healthy and gay, invigorated by the sun- 
shine. They give me their names, which I try to memorize. 
Plug is a boy from the Middle West, possessed of a terribly 
strong American accent. Alexander, keen, charming, and 
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rebellious, reminds me of a thoroughbred always pulling on 
the reins. MacCarter is a New Yorker and wears a black 
sweater. Meyrowitz has a very fine head—the head of an 
intellectual. Robinson is English. Arlington, who has lived 
a long time in Paris, is blond, very frail, and smartly 
dressed in pale-colored flannels. 

I see at once that I shall have no difficulty in starting the 
conversation. They are familiar and at the same time re- 
spectful—perfectly at ease. 

“T should like you to begin,” I say. “Mr. MacCarter, 
how did you like ‘La Princesse de Cléves’?” 

“Pretty well,” he answers. “I think the book is well 
written, but the characters are childish. In the first place, 
one does not die for love.” 

“Are you sure? ” 

“At least, I never saw anyone do it, sir, and I never heard 
of anyone, either. I may be wrong, but life seems to me far 
simpler than those people try to make out.” 

“Yes,” says Plug, “those people of the past were cer- 
tainly queer. They put tragedy into everything. This morn- 
ing we were reading ‘Phédre’ with Mr. , and I said: 
‘But why does Phédre make such a fuss?’ I have a friend in 
Chicago who fell in love with his stepmother. He told his 
father. The father asked his wife whether she returned my 
friend’s love. She said that she did. The father divorced 
her, and my friend married his stepmother. Isn’t that bet- 
ter? If Phédre had been reasonable instead of sighing, ‘Ah, 
why am I not sitting undef the shade of the forests?’ she 
would have had a good talk with Thésée and she would 
have married Hippolyte. Don’t you think so, sir? ” 

“You forget that Racine did not know what divorce is 
and that, perhaps, Thésée loved Phédre. No, I do not share 
your opinion, Mr. Plug. I find that life is very difficult, and 
that passions are sometimes past remedy.” 

“Absolutely,” says Alexander eagerly. “What surprises 
me in ‘La Princesse de Cléves’ is the easy way in which all 
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the men who pretend to love Madame de Cléves give way 
before M. de Nemours. Why do they? Real men wouldn’t 
do that.” 

I explain what the ideal of the knight was. 

“Really,” says Robinson, the Englishman, “what you 
call the ‘knight’ is the gentleman. M. de Cléves behaves 
like a gentleman.” 

“Possibly,” says the charming Alexander, “but all the 
same, if he had been truly in love, he would have done 
something—take his wife away, far away, or kill Ne- 
mours. And Madame de Cléves is not a passionate woman 
either. She keeps repeating all the time that she wants ‘to 
take care of her fame.’ On the whole, she’s like the Ameri- 
can women in the Sixties who wanted first of all to ‘pre- 
serve their respectability.’ It’s all right, but it’s not so hot.” 

“Sir,” says Plug, “did those people in the seventeenth 
century really live that way, spending their time with 
queens and telling love stories? Didn’t they have anything 
else to do?” 

“Asa matter of fact, they had very little to do. You must 
understand that the seventeenth century was the time when 
the French nobles, who had been till then warlike and 
powerful, were subdued to court life by a stronger power— 
the king’s. Those great characters, pensioned off as they 
were, needed to fill their spare time. It was necessary that 
they should be tamed. Hence the Précieuses, the H6tel de 
Rambouillet, and later, those analyses of sentiments which 
astonish you so much. You will come to this, some day, you 
Americans, when your Louis the Fourteenth (whose name 
is Overproduction ) forces inactivity upon you, against your 
will.” 

They laugh. The conversation continues thus for some 
time with great animation, and I see that, except Alexan- 
der, who is a romantic, and Meyrowitz, who is a Spinozist, 
they all are against passionate love. I prescribe “Candide” 
for our next meeting. I think that they will like it. 
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“Sir,” said Arlington as he was leaving, “did not ‘La 
Princesse de Cléves’ inspire ‘Le Bal du Comte d’Orgel’ by 
Radiguet?” 

“Yes, Have you read it?” 

“Of course. Radiguet was a friend of Cocteau, and | 
read everything Cocteau writes.” 

Second week. “Well,” I ask, “did ‘Candide’ meet with 
some success! ” 

“Great success,” says Alexander lighting a cigarette. 
“Tt’s very amusing; but Candide is too silly. His misfor- 
tunes never teach him anything.” 

“You don’t mean it! And what about the end?” 

“Well, in the end he understands that he must cultivate 
his garden, but he understands this too late.” 

“Sir,” says Robinson, “what does that mean: ‘We should 
cultivate our garden’? ” 

““What’s your interpretation? ” 

“It’s not very complicated,” says Alexander. “It means: 
Let us trouble ourselves as little as possible about men, who 
are wicked, and about grandeur, which is dangerous, and 
let us live quietly, working, like Voltaire himself at Fer- 
ney.” 

“Yes,” says the Englishman Robinson, “but it may also 
mean: Let us cultivate our inner garden, our mind.” 

“It may even have a wider meaning,” says Meyrowitz. 
“Let us cultivate this planet, which is our garden, let us 
help along the progress of human science and never bother 
about the universe, which is absurd.” 

“Good,” I say. “Let us take the first meaning. Do you 
think that not to care for other men, to get rid of all ambi- 
tion, to shut ourselves up in our inner garden is a sound phi- 
losophy of life?” 

“Perhaps it’s an old man’s wisdom,” says Alexander, 
scornfully, “but if I were Candide I would get bored in my 
garden, and I would go back to the world and its earth- 
quakes, and economic depressions, and Inquisitors, and all 
its excitement.” 
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“Are you then, like Martin, of the opinion that man is 
condemned to pass from the convulsions of restlessness to 
the lethargy of boredom? ” 

“Yes, sir—and I prefer restlessness.” 

“T do like Martin,” says MacCarter. “He’s very intelli- 
gent. He says that we must work without reasoning too 
much. That’s the truth.” 

“Not at all,”’ says Robinson. “I believe one must think in 
order to cultivate one’s garden well. We should have some 
idea of the world and cultivate it with a view to its adapta- 
tion to a whole. A garden isolated from the rest of the 
world is non-existent.” 

“T am of your opinion. Martin and Pangloss are both 
wrong. This world is neither the best nor the worst of all 
possible worlds; it is the only one, and we should study it to 
the best of our ability in order to render less unhappy the 
human beings by which it is inhabited.” 

“But do you think, sir,”’ says Alexander, “that we can 
render them less unhappy? Is the world any better now 
than it was in Voltaire’s time? ” 

“T ask you.” 

“T don’t think so,” he answers. “There is less outward 
cruelty, but there is more hidden cruelty. The last war was 
more horrible than the war between the Bulgarians and the 
Abares in ‘Candide.’ The electric chair is more horrible 
than the guillotine. Our policemen are barbarous.” 

“But our material progress—automobiles, telephones, 
medicine? Doesn’t it seern to you that it has been enormous 
since Voltaire’s time?” 

I am curious to know what the reaction of my young 
Americans will be on this subject. To my great surprise, 
MacCarter excepted, the whole class declares against com- 
fort. Motor cars and the telephone add nothing to our 
happiness, they say. 

“What!” exclaims MacCarter. “Why, in Voltaire’s 
time they had to walk upstairs; now we use elevators. Man 
isa lazy animal; so the elevator adds to his happiness.” 
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“But when there were no elevators, the houses didn’t 
have many storeys,” Alexander objects. 

“Sir,” says young Plug in his nasal voice after listening 
a while silently, “if Candide had kept only one of his EI- 
dorado sheep loaded with gold and precious stones, he 
would have escaped all his troubles.” 

Third week. Prescribed reading: “La Chartreuse de 
Parme.” This time they come very discontented. 

“It was too long,” grumbles MacCarter. 

“And too boring,” adds Plug. 

“Boring! ‘La Chartreuse!’ You surprise me. This is the 
book that bores me least.” 

“‘We mustn’t exaggerate,” says Meyrowitz to his class- 
mates. “I was really interested in the chief story—Cleélia, 
the duchess. I certainly agree with you about the rest—the 
comedian, the stories of the archbishop and the financier, 
Rossi—I found all that too long.” 

“Besides,” says Plug, “your Stendhal is anti-American. 
He has a dirty attack on ‘King Dollar.’ Was it the fashion 
in Europe back in 1839 to run down the United States?” 

“What he says about France is worse,” says Meyrowitz. 
“He seems to admire only Italy.” 

“Sir,” says Alexander, “how can Fabrice love Clélia! 
He hardly knows her.” 

“Exactly. It is one of Stendhal’s favorite theories that 
love grows through absence, by means of the phenomenon 
which he calls ‘crystallization.’ ” I tell them the story of 
the Salzburg twig, which is nothing but a piece of dead 
wood without the glittering salt crystals that encrust it. In 
the same way the charm of the woman we love is made of 
the qualities lent to her by our love rather than of her own 
real beauty. This theory appeals to them. 

“That is nothing new,” says Arlington. “ ‘Beauty lies in 
the eye of the beholder.’ ” 

“Tt is always new. You will find it again in Proust, under 
the name of the subjectivity of the sentiments.” 
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“But,” says Alexander, “there is one thing that I don’t 
understand very well. This morning, in your lecture on 
Stendhal you described him as a passionate man, especially 
in love. How could he believe that love is a crystallization, 
or a subjective sentiment, and at the same time get so ex- 
cited about a mere illusion? ” 

“T see no difficulty there,” says Meyrowitz. “Man can 
divide himself into two beings. When I go to the theatre I 
know very well that the show is an illusion, that the hero is 
no king and the victim does not die. Yet, at the end of five 
minutes, I forget that I know these things! I am moved, I 
cry, I laugh. Why in love can’t one believe in the show? ” 

“Tt’s not at all the same thing,” retorts Alexander. “In a 
theatre we look on the show as a show. When we are in love 
with a girl we want her to be really worth loving.” 

“Of course,” Plug exclaims, indignantly. “And she is. 
Not always—but quite often. It isn’t men who give women 
their qualities. ‘Beauty lies in the eye of the beholder’— 
yes, but sometimes, too, beauty lies in the face we love. All 
the same, there are girls who are really beautiful.” 

“Possibly,” says Arlington, somewhat haughtily. “But 
it’s never those we love.” 

“Do you know, sir,” says Meyrowitz, “that there is a 
story in Chaucer, a story very much like that of Fabrice re- 
fusing to leave his prison because, from there, he can catch 
a glimpse of the woman he loves? It’s called ‘The Knightes 
Tale.’ It’s the story of two brothers shut up in the same 
prison and both in love with their jailer’s daughter. One of 
them is let out, the other stays in, and the one who is par- 
doned can’t console himself.” 

“Yes, I remember it very well,’? remarks Alexander. 
“Tt’s a beautiful story and I like it very much.” 

“There now,” I say, “you see that you are more of a 
Stendhalian than you thought.” 

Fourth week. When they come, they are greatly excited 
about a riot which had upset the campus the night before. 
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At the end of a meeting the undergraduates pulled down 
from its pedestal a statue of the Christian Student, carried 
it away, in spite of the Dean, and left it in the middle of a 
street, where it blocked the traffic for several hours. 

“How absurd! Are you only ten years old? What did you 
have against that poor statue? And can’t you realize that 
your Dean is a charming, cultured man, whom you should 
spare?” 

“The Dean is all right,” says Alexander, ‘‘and we didn’t 
want to bother him. But I assure you, sir, that all this is not 
so absurd as it seems to be. You don’t realize that this statue 
is the symbol of all we hate. It represents the Good Young 
Man with a Bible under one arm and a football under the 
other. It was given the university in order to honor the 
type cf devout, respectable athlete that our generation ab- 
hors. It’s that attitude, and not just the statue, that we are 
against.” | 

“Every year,” says Plug with his nasal accent, “every 
year the Christian Student gets a lesson. Last year they 
gilded it.” 

“And they rouged the Venus de Medici’s lips,” says 
Meyrowitz. 

“Was this also a symbol? —But we are very far from our 
subject. I should like you to talk of ‘Eugénie Grandet.’ ” 

“Sir,” says Plug, “I’ve noticed that you always insist on 
not straying from the subject in a conversation. Is that a 
French mania? ” 

“Possibly —from our taste for unity. Well, who is will- 
ing to talk about ‘Eugénie Grandet’?” 

After a few more moments of excited comment, they be- 
come quiet and pay homage to Balzac. 

It is much better, they say, than “La Chartreuse de 
Parme.” The description of Saumur pleased them. Several 
of them had read other novels by Balzac and liked them. 
His active pessimism, his scorn for men, his love of life— 
this combination seemed to be made for them. (For Ameri- 
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can optimism has changed much in this generation, which 
wishes to believe itself cynical.) They make a few objec- 
tions, however. 

“Eugénie is too silly,” says Alexander. (He was the one 
who had already said: “Candide is silly.”) “She only had 
to join Charles Grandet in the Indies.” 

“No,” says Plug, “she couldn’t have done that. It must 
have been very difficult in those days to go to the Indies. 
There was no regular service. But I myself should have 
liked a stronger ending. Why does Balzac give a husband to 
Eugénie? It’s so flat. She ought to have stayed a spinster, 
and gradually become as miserly as her father, and the book 
would have ended with a scene of her refusing old Nanon 
two lumps of sugar.” 

“Not so bad, Mr. Plug. Note that Balzac had thought of 
that side of the subject. You remember that passage in 
which Eugénie answers, ‘We shall see,’ in exactly the same 
tone as Father Grandet. But Balzac was perhaps a greater 
artist than you because he did not take advantage of that 
possibility. Your ending is good, perhaps too good. It has 
too much of the ‘pyramidal novel,’ as Flaubert would have 
said. We must guard against strength obtained by artificial 
means.” 

“Precisely,” says Arlington. “But I think that Balzac 
does not guard against it enough. What always worries me 
when I read his novels is that his characters are lacking in 
nuances. Grandet is just a miser. Human beings, after all, 
are more complex than that.” 

“Are you sure? There are some passions which admit of 
nuances; others, on the contrary, take complete possession 
of a man. Avarice is one of these, and so is lust. Baron Hu- 
lot in ‘Cousine Bette’ is very true to life.” 

“Sir,” says Plug, “why are the brother’s creditors filled 
with admiration when Grandet pays the interest on the 
debt? Wasn’t that quite natural?” 

Whereupon they launch into an animated discussion 
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upon morals in business. The better I know them the more 
I am struck by the habit they have of always reverting to 
questions of practical morals. They are indifferent to pure 
aesthetics. A discussion as to whether a novel is well or 
badly constructed holds their attention for a while, but 
never very deeply. How are we to act? For them that is the 
real problem. 

When the hour is over, MacCarter asks me whether he 
can stay a moment. 

“Of course.” 

And when the others are gone he says abruptly: “I want 
to ask you a question. Is incest very common in France? ” 

“Incest?” I answer, full of astonishment. “Not at all. At 
any rate, not more common than in other countries. Why 
do you ask?” 

“Because, sir, all the plays and novels are full of incest. 
Take ‘Phédre’— it’s a story of incest. ‘René,’ which I am 
now reading with the Dean—incest again. Your ‘Char- 
treuse de Parme’ shows an aunt in love with her nephew. 
And then yesterday—‘Eugénie Grandet.’ ” 

“ “Kugénie Grandet,’ ” I say puzzled. “But that is not a 
story of incest.” 

“Yes it is. It has a woman in love with her first cousin. 
This seems to me just as shocking. A little while ago, we 
had a friend of mine at home for the week-end. He is en- 
gaged to his first cousin. It made my sister and me sick to 
see him kiss his cousin.” _ 

“Strange. I have never had that feeling.” 

“And then another thing, sir. How terribly emotional 
those novels are! I mean that all the characters, of Balzac 
and Stendhal, are lacking in self-possession and poise. They 
take their passions so seriously!” 

“But have you not passions, too, which you take seri- 
ously? ” 

“Not nearly so seriously, sir. In this country, you’!1 see a 
man who seems to be in love with a girl. One of his friends 
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carries her off. He won’t show that he is offended, and 
maybe, afterward, he will marry the girl all the same. I’ve 
often seen such a thing happen. I don’t say it is better.” 

I question him about his family and his education. 

“My father was very strict,” he tells me. “I never went 
out in the evening until I was sixteen. And I admire the life 
of my father and my mother greatly. They were very old- 
fashioned. They loved each other. They certainly were 
happy, and they made me happy.” 

“Do you think, then, that it would be better if the 
American youth of to-day went back to those more austere 
ways?” 

“T don’t think we ought to go back to the hypocrisy of 
the past. We should have liberty, but we should refrain 
from making use of it, with reason. You see, sir, I don’t like 
your nineteenth century, but I admire the French seven- 
teenth century. Moliére’s characters are human beings. I 
feel that they are close to me. They are sad, they are comic, 
they are reasonable—like the people I meet. La Rochefou- 
cauld is another man I understand, and so is Saint-Simon. 
The Romantics weary me. Henriette, in the ‘Femmes 
Savantes,’ isa woman I should be willing to marry. I would 
not marry Clélia or Eugénie.” 

He stayed a long time. His animation and earnestness 

pleased me greatly. 
Fifth week. I had left them free to choose between “Ma- 
dame Bovary” and “L” Education Sentimentale,” and I find 
that the length of the two books has frightened them. It is 
a pardonable fright, for they have had only a week’s time, 
and to read a novel of five hundred pages, written in a for- 
eign tongue, means a good deal of labor, especially as they 
had other courses to attend to. 

In the street the leaves have now fallen, and the winter 
constellations are rising in the clear sky. 

“You are cold; sit down by the fire.” 
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Several of them throw themselves down in front of the 
fireplace and light cigarettes. 

“Well, now! What do you think of ‘L’Education Senti- 
mentale’? ” 

They look at each other and laugh. 

“Terrible,” says Plug in his harsh voice, with comic con- 
viction. 

“Terrible! What do you mean?” 

“Terrible. Terribly long! Terribly boring!” 

“But Flaubert meant it to be boring. Remember the pas- 
sage in Proust we were reading this morning, upon that in- 
cessant imperfect tense in Flaubert, which gives his sen- 
tences the monotony of a large river.” 

“Well, sir,” says Plug, “all I can say is that if he wanted 
to write a tiresome novel he succeeded marvellously.” 

Alexander protests. “I read ‘Madame Bovary.’ It’s fine, 
but it’s depressing. Charles Bovary is too silly; Emma 
chooses the men she loves too stupidly. Everything becomes 
small, mean, hideous. Life is not so sad. Every thirty pages 
I had to stop and go out and have a look at the sun, get a 
breath of air, or play tennis. When I felt bucked up, I 
would go back to gloomy M. Flaubert.” 

I try to explain Flaubert’s doctrine: romanticism is in- 
evitable, but it always fails because it aspires after the un- 
attainable; everyone’s fate miscarries because external cir- 
cumstances are always adverse to our dream. (I read several 
passages to show them that Frédéric Moreau all the time 
tries to escape instead of living.) Hence the author’s scorn 
for the temptations of the world and his taking refuge in 
art. Man cannot imagine what he possesses. “You will paint 
wine, love, glory, my friend, on condition that you are nei- 
ther a drunkard nor a lover nor a soldier.” 

“Sir,” says Plug, “I would much rather be a drunkard or 
a lover or a soldier and never paint anything.” 

“Certainly, but from that we know, Mr. Plug, that you 
were made to be a man of action and not an artist.” 
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“Yes, sir. But why do you speak of Flaubert’s admirable 
life? If he made a religion of his art, wasn’t it just because 
he was incapable of becoming a drunkard, a lover, or a sol- 
dier?” 

“Partly; we always give some rational support to our 
most inevitable actions.” 

“Everything is reversible,” says Meyrowitz, “one might 
just as well maintain that because he was an artist he could 
not be a soldier.” 

“No,” says Plug, “because, after all, it is the impotent 
who take refuge in art. You never see the impotent in art 
take refuge in action. A bad writer doesn’t become a great 
statesman.” . 

“T don’t know,” say I. “At any rate, a writer, when his 
great creative period is over, has often been known to turn 
to action. Take Lamartine with us, Byron with the Eng- 
lish.” 

“What I do not see, sir,” says Meyrowitz, “is how art 
can escape Flaubert’s nihilism. If everything is an illusion, 
to describe life is also an illusion.” 

“No, Mr. Meyrowitz, that is precisely what I shall try 
to show you in connection with Proust and what he calls 
‘time rediscovered.’ It is the nature of a work of art to give 
permanence to reverie and enduring contours to an ever- 
changing world. Only, in my opinion, there is another way 
to escape from dreaming—that is through action. The fault 
in Flaubert’s characters is that they dream away their loves 
and their work. For that reason they are unhappy. If Bou- 
vard and Pécuchet had cultivated their land a little more 
and read fewer books about agriculture, they would have 
had more vegetables to gather. And in this they would have 
found a kind of happiness.” 

“Yes,” says Alexander, “if Frédéric had been the lover 
of Madame Arnoux instead of imagining her in the Louvre 
looking at the pictures, dressed like an odalisk, he would 
have been less tiresome and sad. To dream that you are 
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playing tennis, to read books about tennis, is nothing; but 
you get a great kick out of playing tennis.” 

I quote Shelley’s words: “The soul’s joy lies in doing.” 

“Do you remember, sir,”’ says MacCarter, “what I told 
you the other day? Now I see very well why I prefer the 
people of the seventeenth century to those of the nine- 
teenth. They dreamed less and acted more.” 

“Bouvard and Pécuchet are too silly,” says Alexander, 
lighting a cigarette. 

In that way the winter passed. Zola . . . Bourget. . . 
Anatole France . . . Proust . . . André Gide. And then 
comes the last day. I look sadly around the little house, al- 
ready full of trunks, the house which I shall never see 
again. The bell rings. One after the other, at intervals of a 
quarter of an hour each, Plug, Meyrowitz, Arlington, 
Robinson, MacCarter arrive. Some of them simply want to 
say good-bye. Others want to consult me about their disser- 
tations. Arlington intends to write about Proust and Freud- 
ian psychology; Plug, about Balzac and business; Meyro- 
witz, about Stendhal’s youth; Alexander, about Flaubert, 
Proust, and the objectivity of emotion. As I talk with them 
I sum up my impressions. Are they intelligent? Yes, very. 
What of their literary culture? About the same as that of a 
European of the same age; possibly they have read more 
widely. But they are almost completely lacking in histori- 
cal culture, and especially (Meyrowitz excepted) they 
have no idea of what the construction or the design of a 
book can be. This indifference to the logical sequence of 
thought is an Anglo-Saxon trait. I find it even stronger in 
these Americans than in the English. But all this is com- 
pensated for by youth, the freshness of their look, the 
novelty of their words and images. It is a country of nascent 
poetry, the country of renascence. The classical age will 
come later on. 

The next day, in New York, I find a large bunch of 
white roses in my steamer cabin, with a visiting card— 
from Alexander. 








DRAMATIC ILLUSION 
By CHARLES MORGAN 


HERE is in modern dramatic criticism a real 
danger of anarchy if its erratic movements cannot 
by some means be related and stabilized. With 
every development of dramatic technique and 
every departure from classical structure, the need in- 
creases of a new discussion which, observing the changes 
of definition since Dryden and the vast accumulation 
of material since Lessing, shall establish for the stage 
not indeed a formal rule but an aesthetic discipline, elastic, 
reasoned, and acceptable to it in modern circumstances. 

It is my purpose to discover the principle from which 
such a discipline might arise. This principle I call the prin- 
ciple of illusion. Before attempting a more precise and 
technical definition of illusion, I shall strive to give a 
general impression of it and to show that the idea is a 
necessary foundation of criticism. 

There has been in recent years a tendency among serious 
critics to revolt against what they call the “literary” criti- 
cism of plays. Drama, they say, is a composite art, and to 
criticise it as though it were the work of the dramatist 
alone is unreasonable and unjust. With this statement of 
their case we may all agree, but they have gone much 
further. Wishing to depose the dramatist from an exag- 
gerated pre-eminence, they have attempted to establish 
another monarch in his place; and they differ in their 
choice of a successor. Mr. Gordon Craig’s emphasis is all 
on the designer of scenery and costume, and there are 
critics in England and America who evidently think of the 
producer as the artist-in-chief. They have powerful sup- 
porters, for the appearance in Europe of stage artists of 
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genius—men of the quality of Stanislavsky, Reinhardt, 
and Craig himself—has drawn eager and worshipping eyes 
to the producer’s share in the theatrical collaboration. This 
kind of enthusiasm, though we may not share it, is useful 
if we examine its psychological origins. What is the 
genuine need underlying this modern critical revolt against 
the dramatist? What is the genuine need which prompted 
some American writers to invent—as I am now inventing 
—a new critical term? I call mine ““llusion” and struggle 
to define it; the Americans call theirs “theatre.”” Unfortu- 
nately the true meaning of “theatre” has been blunted by 
common usage. When people say now that a play is “good 
theatre” or “bad theatre,” they mean that it has “punch” 
or is tediously lacking in it—in brief, that it is, or is not, 
vigorously theatrical; and they are able to declare that, 
though a piece has no genuine critical value, it is, for all 
that, “good theatre.” But what lay at the root of this 
American usage was, I am sure, a desire to find a critical 
term which should express the unity of a stage representa- 
tion: the same spiritual unity which made the production- 
ists revolt against the dramatist’s pre-eminence. 

This unity, this essence of the drama, which I call illu- 
sion, is not the same as the Aristotelian unities of action, 
time, and place, though in plays that accept the Aristotelian 
form they are included in it. It is, perhaps, best thought of 
as being to the drama what the soul is to the mind, and 
those who deny, or say that they cannot perceive, a distinc- 
tion between soul and mind and will not therefore concede 
the real existence of the soul, will certainly refuse to recog- 
nize the real existence of illusion. I shall not press the com- 
parison, which is intended to be illustrative and no more. 
Every playgoer has been made aware now and then of the 
existence in the theatre of a supreme unity, a mysterious 
power, transcendent and urgent, which, so to speak, floats 
above the stage action and above the spectator, not merely 
delighting and instructing him, as Dryden says, or purging 
his Aristotelian emotions, but endowing him with a vision, 
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a sense of translation and ecstasy, alien to his common 
knowledge of himself. It is to this mysterious power that 
I give the name “illusion.” 

The hope of it is the excitement, and the experience of 
it the highest reward of playgoing. Strangely enough, we 
become conscious of it—or conscious of its approach as 
though there were a sound of wings in the air—before the 
play begins. The curtain is still down, the house lights are 
still up, but we are in a theatre and, if experience has not 
embittered us, we are dreaming that this evening or another 
evening the beat of wings will grow louder in our silences, 
the supreme illusion will stoop down and gather us, the 
hosts will speak. Again and again we are disappointed. The 
curtain rises and the play is found to be an ugly bag of 
tricks; instead of the authentic currency of experience we 
are given a trickle of counterfeit coin, rubbed for genera- 
tions between the fingers of plagiarists. But now and then 
a persistent playgoer’s hope, or a part of it, is fulfilled. The 
order of his experience is always the same—a shock, and 
after the shock an inward stillness, and from that stillness 
an influence emerging which transmutes him. Transmutes 
him—not his opinions. 

This great impact is neither a persuasion of the intellect 
nor a beguiling of the senses. It does not spring from the 
talent of the dramatist alone, or of the actor alone, or of 
the musician alone, or from an aggregate of their talents. 
It is not the work of any one artist-in-chief whose name is 
written on an earthly programme. It is the enveloping 
movement of the whole drama upon the soul of man. We 
surrender and are changed. “The outward sense is gone, 
the inward essence feels,” until, betrayed by some flaw in 
the work of art or failure in ourselves, we begin to perceive 
again not the drama but its parts. 


When the ear begins to hear, and the eye begins to see; 
When the pulse begins to throb—the brain to think again— 
The soul to feel the flesh, and the flesh to feel the chain— 
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then illusion is broken. We return to our little prisons, and 
through the bars we are the critical spectators of a play. 

A play which fails to produce an effect of this intensity 
is not necessarily to be condemned. A play must be judged 
within the limits of its author’s purpose, and few plays, 
except the greatest tragedies, aim at that rare extreme of 
illusion which creates ecstasy in the audience—a veritable 
rebirth, a carrying out of the senses which seem to bound our 
humanity. What I wish to establish is that, though the in- 
tensity of our experience of it may greatly vary, there is 
something, some power, some influence, some underlying 
unity, latent in the drama which has never yet been given 
its due place in criticism. You may think of this power, 
which I have called illusion, in what terms you will—as a 
synthesis of arts of the theatre, as a hypostasis proceeding 
from their perfect unity; or you may say that it has no con- 
crete existence but is at best a philosophical idea, a critical 
fiction. Well, beauty itself has no concrete existence and is, 
perhaps, a critical fiction, but it is one of the necessities of 
thought. And I suggest that as a wise man bases his criticism 
of life not upon judgment of its parts but upon apprehen- 
sion of its unity, so judgment of the drama is to be founded 
on this illusion, and not on its form or on the emotion it 
creates. 

Let me now consider illusion more closely and indicate 
one of its distinguishing qualities. It is a common error to 
praise a play because, as the lady in the seat behind me 
never tires of saying, it is “exactly like life.” This is an 
error for two reasons: first, that if a play were exactly like 
life, it would be a bad play; second, that no play has ever 
been or ever can be exactly like life, and the lady is a liar. 
What she means, of course, is that the play does not outrage 
the naturalistic convention which she accepts. She will 
look at a photograph of her own son, whom she ought to 
know, and exclaim that it is exactly like him—whereas 
what she means is that the photograph represents him to 
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her in an accepted convention of black and white. If she 
had lived in ancient Egypt and had been given by the gods 
the same son and the same photograph but different pic- 
torial conventions, it is very possible that she would not 
have recognized her offspring in it and would have greatly 
preferred something more rectilinear. But fascinating 
though the subject of representative convention may be, I 
must not now pursue it. The lady’s error in supposing that 
a play would necessarily be good if it were exactly like life 
is more relevant to my general argument. 

Aristotle said at the opening of the “Poetics” that “Epic 
and tragic composition, also comedy, the writing of dithy- 
rambs and most branches of flute and harp playing are all, 
if looked at as a whole, imitations.” Against this my own 
statement that if a play were exactly like life, it would be 
a bad play may look a little small. The lady in the seat be- 
hind me would, if she were familiar with the “Poetics,” 
quote Aristotle with gusto. But Aristotle is one of those 
men of genius whose sentences, if taken out of their con- 
text, can be made to mean anything. To read a little farther 
into the ‘‘Poetics”—to observe indeed that Aristotle in- 
cludes dithyrambs and flute and harp playing in his group 
of imitations—is to realize that he was by no means a 
photographic naturalist. 

It is true that art is rooted in imitation, and that when it 
is cut off from this root and becomes decoration only or 
didacticism only, it dries up and withers. It is rooted in 
imitation—but in imitation of what? Do not let us say of 
ordinary life, for the phrase, though Aristotle himself uses 
it, has no precise meaning. Mr. Baldwin is said to be a 
representative Englishman; his life is presumably the or- 
dinary life of an English cabinet minister; but I do not 
see him as you see him, nor do we see him as Shelley would 
have seen him. How, then, is art to imitate him? It cannot. 
It can imitate my view of him or yours or Shelley’s, but in 
each of these imitations shere will be more of Shelley or 
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you or me than of the hypothetical ordinariness of Mr. 
Baldwin. All that art can do in the way of imitation of a 
given natural subject is, first, to negative a spectator’s own 
preconceptions of that subject so that he lies open to 
imaginative acceptance of a different view, the artist’s 
view, of it, and, second, to impregnate him with this 
fresh, this alien understanding. 

Illusion is the impregnating force—in masterpieces per- 
manently fruitful, in lesser works of art existent but with- 
out power to endure, and from machine-made plays, how- 
ever well made, absent. How often we say of a play that 
it was “fa good story” or “fan admirable entertainment,” 
that it was “cleverly constructed,” or that its “characters 
were natural and alive”; and, having thus praised it, we 
add with a vague sense of disappointment—“but there was 
nothing in it.”” What is the critical equivalent of that eva- 
sive phrase? The formalists among dramatic critics have no 
answer; the impressionists have none. Does not the phrase 
mean that the play had no impregnating power? Though 
it had a thousand other virtues it was without illusion. 

The lady whom I have mentioned believes that in the 
photograph of her son she has seen her own impression of 
him. Evidently she has done nothing of the kind. She has 
been persuaded to forget her view of him and to accept the 
camera’s as her own. When she goes to a play, which seems 
to her exactly like life, she has been persuaded to abandon 
her own view of life and to accept the dramatist’s. It is true 
that, when the dramatist is of her own imaginative and in- 
tellectual kin, the exchange is not revolutionary, but, when 
he is a man of genius and has power to persuade her to take 
his view of “A Doll’s House” or to see with his eyes the 
lamp thrown at wife and mother by Strindberg’s father, 
the results are prodigious. That lamp of Strindberg’s still 
hurtles through the domestic air, and by Nora a million 
feminine squirrels were converted into tigresses whose cubs 
still embarrass us. 
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And why? Not because the lady in the seat behind me 
had ever before thought of herself as resembling the lady 
of Strindberg’s lamp; not because, if she was a squirrel, she 
had ever perceived, until Ibsen pointed it out to her, the 
limitations of her comfortable cage; not because these great 
plays were like life as she had formerly understood it; but 
because her own preconceptions were stilled and her mind 
was afterwards impregnated. What stirred her, what in- 
fluenced her, was not delusion but illusion—that divine 
essence above the battle. Wordsworth of all men helps to 
make this point clear. He expresses his dislike of chatter. 
Better than this, he says, does 

. silence long, 
Long, barren silence, square with my desire; 
To sit without emotion, hope or aim, 
In the loved presence of my cottage-fire, 


And listen to the flapping of the flame, 
Or kettle whispering its faint undersong. 


The remarkable word in this passage is “barren.”’ The later 
stanzas of the poem show that he means not barren abso- 
lutely but a silence barren of trivial and personal thoughts 
which might be a bar to a more profound impregnation. 

Dreams, books are each a world; and books, we know, 

Are a substantial world, both pure and good. 

Round these, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood, 

Our pastime and our happiness will grow. 


There find I personal themes, a plenteous store, 
Matter wherein right voluble I am. 


What he is speaking of here is the impregnating power of 
artistic illusion working upon a mind naturally silent, 
naturally meditative. In the theatre there is no natural 
meditation, no flapping flame and, unhappily, no kettle. 
Dramatic art has, therefore, a double function—first to 
still the preoccupied mind, to empty it of triviality, to make 
it receptive and meditative; then to impregnate it. Illusion 
is that spiritual force in dramatic art which impregnates 
the silences of the spectator, enabling him to imagine, to 
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perceive, even to become, what he could not of himself be- 
come or perceive or imagine. 

Inquiry into the nature and origin of this impregnating 
force may lead us to the root of the theory. Illusion, as | 
conceive it, is form in suspense. Let me explain what I wish 
to suggest by this phrase. 

Analytical critics of the drama have all supposed that 
form is valuable in itself. They have based their judgments 
on a study of form, first establishing what they consider a 
perfect form for tragedy or comedy, then asking us to 
match particular plays with it. It is not surprising that they 
so often weary themselves in crying “This is not a play” 
when they encounter dramatic expression that does not cor- 
respond with their ideal form. Their confusion, and it is a 
confusion that has run through the ages, springs from their 
failure to perceive one plain truth—that in a play form is 
not valuable zm itself ; only the suspense of form has value. 
In a play, form is not and cannot be valuable in itself, be- 
cause while the play is in progress, its form, from the point 
of view of the audience, is always incomplete. 

Form is 77 itself valuable only in those works of art which 
come to us whole. Painting, sculpture, and architecture 
come to us whole; their form makes its impression upon us 
by a single and complete impact. They are therefore di- 
rectly formal arts as the drama, which depends for its effect , 
on the passage of time, is not. An epic poem does not come : 
to us whole, but a short lyric or a particular line therein t 
may almost be said to do so, so brief is the time needed by \ 
us to receive it. A play’s performance occupies two or three ‘ 
hours. Until the end its form is latent in it. During the t 
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performance we are influenced not by the form itself 

which can be appreciated only in the completed thing, but 

by our anticipations of completion. We are, so to speak, 
waiting for the suspended rhyme or the resolved harmony, 

and this suspense of form has the greater power if we know f 
beforehand, as the Greeks did, what its release is to be. 
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This suspense of form in a play, by which is meant the 
incompleteness as we gradually experience it, of a known 
completion, is to be clearly distinguished from suspense of 
plot—an effect which arises from our ignorance of what 
will happen. I would insist upon this distinction with all 
possible emphasis, for suspense of plot is a structural acci- 
dent, and suspense of form is, as I understand it, essential 
to the dramatic art itself. The desire to know what will 
happen, when it exists at all, is a quality of the spectators’ 
delusion; it springs from their temporary belief that they 
are witnessing not art but life; it is the product of deluded 
curiosity and is often strongest in the weakest minds. It is 
obviously stronger in a housemaid watching a play by Mr. 
Edgar Wallace than in a cultivated spectator of the Aes- 
chylean “Prometheus,” and it would become progressively 
less strong even in the housemaid as by repeated visits to the 
theatre the designs of Mr. Wallace were made more famil- 
iar to her. I do not wish to speak contemptuously of sus- 
pense of plot, for it often contributes to the pleasure of 
playgoing and reading; it has this value—that it keeps our 
eyes on stage or book. It may draw attention to a work of 
art and has been used by great artists for that purpose, but 
it is not essential to the art itself. Suspense of form, on the 
contrary, is one of those things without which drama is not. 

It may be objected that without form there can be no 
suspense of form, and that to this extent a critical formalist 
is justified. My argument is that he is wrong in insisting 
that particular dramatic forms are valuable in themselves. 
What rhyme is begun matters less than that the rhyme be 
completed; what harmony is used matters less than that it 
be resolved; what form is chosen, though it is true that 
some forms are more beautiful than others, matters less 
than that in the movement of the drama a form is being 
fulfilled. 

Dramatic illusion is, then, the suspense of dramatic 
form, and is to be thought of as men think of divinity—an 
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essence in which they may or may not partake, a power 
which may or may not visit them. 

The task of applying this theory of illusion to particular 
plays must be left to the twentieth-century Lessing who 
may write the book to which this essay is a foreword. Hav- 
ing defined the idea, I must be content to give a few indica- 
tions of its practical value and of the effect that its accept- 
ance might produce on criticism. 

Its value rests in its universality. Not long ago Mr. 
Granville Barker, speaking on “The Coming of Ibsen,” 
quoted the damning judgments of many critics of the 
Eighties on plays now acknowledged to be masterpieces. 
Even the closest study of the theory of illusion will not 
make any critic infallible, but I do believe that it will pro- 
tect critics from many of the errors into which our prede- 
cessors so easily fell. The adverse judgments on Ibsen 
which now seem to us most unreasonable prove upon 
examination to have been inspired by the old prejudice 
about form. Ibsen, intent upon introducing new subjects 
to the stage, was creating new shapes to contain them, and 
the rigid formalists, clinging to prescribed form, con- 
demned him. For the same reason Strindberg has been 
denied the recognition due to him, though the time will 
certainly come when it will be perceived that, in such work 
as “To Damascus” and “The Dream Play,” he prepared 
the way for what is best in the modernist movements. He 
was an Expressionist long before Expressionism as a cult 
was heard of, and he did with genius what hundreds of 
charlatans are now attempting to do without it. Ibsen has 
partly broken through the formalists; Strindberg has not; 
and both are considered freaks because they do not bow 
down to that spirit which still presides powerfully over the 
American and English theatres—the spirit of Sardou. The 
reason is that our playgoers and critics are still bound, con- 
sciously or subconsciously, to the idea that suspense means 
suspense of plot and that form in drama, as in the plastic 
arts, is a static thing and valuable in itself. A critic who 
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understands the theory of illusion would never fall into the 
error of saying that Ibsen, because he did not strive for 
suspense of plot, was ignorant of the theatre, or that Strind- 
berg, because he created new forms and rhythms, was not 
writing a play. Instead of making these rash errors the 
critic would say to himself: “Here is something with 
which I am unfamiliar. Here is a man struggling for a new 
form. I cannot judge his work as I would judge sculpture 
or architecture, in which there is no time element. While 
the play is in progress I must yield myself to this moving, 
developing, organic thing, the suspense of form, and must 
realize that only when the complete form is known will 
the suspense of it have full effect on me.” 

If the critics of the Eighties had said that to themselves 
when they took up their pens, Mr. Granville Barker would 
have been robbed of his powder and shot. The theory of 
illusion is universal because it enables criticism to keep its 
balance amid the shock of new forms. 

It is universal, too, because it establishes a standard of 


judgment which may, with intelligence, be applied to plays 
of all kinds—to tragedy, to comedy, and even to farce. The 
illusion of tragedy is the highest of all; the illusion of 
comedy differs from it in intensity but not in kind. The il- 
lusion of farce is, I admit, a cripple who has lost a leg. But 
a farce, if it be good in its own kind, has a unity, an “es- 


sence above the battle,” and it certainly has suspense of 


form. Indeed, there is hardly to be found a more illuminat- 
ing distinction between suspense of form and suspense of 
plot, or between illusion and delusion, than may be per- 
ceived in a good farce. Who cares in a farce what will 
happen? Who believes that anything is happening? We are 
not deluded by the fantastic narrative nor made curious by 
it. Our pleasure, if we are pleased, arises from the farce’s 
skill in binding us by its own peculiar symmetry, and from 
its power to create an illusion, which is never delusion, of a 
world good-humoredly insane. 

The theory of illusion has a third and very important 
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claim to universality—namely, that it may be applied, as 
no other critical theory can, to plays that do not depend on 
a conflict of individual character, and thus it supplies a 
link between very ancient and very modern drama. Nearly 
all criticism has presumed that such a conflict is an essen- 
tial part of the drama. I am persuaded that it is not, and 
that if critics remain wedded to this idea of individual 
struggle and bound to the forms appropriate to it, they will 
blunder in their judgment of the drama of the future as 
critics in the past blundered in their judgment of Ibsen and 
Strindberg. 

This was deeply impressed upon me when I went to 
Delphi in the spring of 1930 to see in the ancient theatre 
performances of Aeschylus—the “Prometheus” and “The 
Suppliants.” “The Suppliants” is often spoken of as a 
primitive play. In it actors emerge for the first time from 
the chorus, and the foundations of modern drama are laid. 
It stands at the beginning of an era. But what impressed me 
was that it marks also the end of a preceding era. Though 
it may be primitive, it is by no means rough or crude. Aes- 
chylus was experimenting on the use of individual actors; 
he used them timidly; but he was not timid or experimental 
in his use of the chorus. Moving forward tentatively to a 
new tradition of individual conflict, he looked back often 
to an ancient perfection. At Delphi it was made plain that 
he was leaving behind, not the self-conscious, insipid pos- 
turing with which a Greek chorus is ordinarily represented 
to us, but a dramatic instrument which we have lost, ca- 
pable of producing an emotion, an exaltation, different in 
kind from any that I have experienced in the theatre. Sus- 
pense of plot has unquestionably been increased by the 
emergence of individual actors from the choral unity, but 
we have paid a great price for it. The collective formalism 
of fifty Danaids was, I believe, able to express universal 
spiritual truths more clearly than they can be expressed in 
the portrait of one woman in private conflict. The pre- 
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Aeschylean drama may well have perfected the escape 
from naturalism for which the modern theatre is now seek- 
ing experimentally. Are we not wrong in speaking of a 
choral drama as “primitive”? To one who sees it rightly 
used, as it was at Delphi, it appears to contain a human and 
dramatic synthesis that our particularized and personal 
stage has lost. 

A synthesis, I would add, towards which our stage is 
now moving. Perhaps the most significant evidence of this 
movement—this link between modernism and the pre- 
Aeschylean theatre—has been, in London, Mr. O’Casey’s 
attempt in “The Silver Tassie” to re-discover the chorus 
and to reintroduce the compression of verse into drama 
with a contemporary setting. This play was rejected by the 
Abbey Theatre and Mr. W. B. Yeats; it was condemned by 
many critics in the same tones of misunderstanding and in- 
tolerance with which Ibsen was condemned; fifty years 
hence Mr. Granville Barker will have them all on his list. 
And it is not at all surprising that, in an age which still 
bases its judgment on Aristotelian forms or on Dryden’s 
definition of a play, criticism should be at fault, for neither 
Aristotle nor Dryden leaves room for the pre-Aeschylean 
and twentieth-century synthesis. Our criticism is rooted in 
Dryden’s idea of a “just and lively representation of hu- 
man nature . . . for the delight and instruction of man- 
kind”—an idea that denies Strindberg and the pre-Aeschy- 
lean chorus and will, unless it is revised, deny much more 
in the days to come. The theory of illusion, if received as a 
basis of criticism, would make unnecessary these fatal 
denials. While maintaining, in the idea of form in sus- 
pense, much that is good in the old critical disciplines, and 
sO preserving criticism from the impressionistic anarchy 
that threatens it, it would, in the complementary idea of 
illusion as an impregnating force, restore to criticism a 
spiritual liberty and boldness that it has lost. 








SORROW FOR YOUTH 
By EUGENE DAVIDSON 


H no, he never more shall go, 
The lovely one, 
Down crooked paths 
Into the sun. 


Wood nymph and dryad 
Wait him in vain, 

He has forgotten 

All but the pain. 


All but the dark 

And the slender voice 
Of hidden throngs, 
The sunny murmur 
Of many songs, 


The sweet flutes flashing at the dark. 


But with him to and fro there go 
The timeless. shapes, 
And gray winds blow. 
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THE BRONTES’ WEB OF DREAMS 
By FANNIE E. RATCHFORD 


N July 29, 1835, Charlotte Bronté exchanged 

the freedom of Haworth parsonage and moors 

for the drudgery of a teacher’s life in Miss 

Wooler’s school, Roe Head, Mirfield, which she 
had left as an honor student three years before. She was 
then nineteen. With her, as a pupil, went her sister Emily, 
two years younger. Emily’s stay was of short duration. She 
fell ill of homesickness and was allowed, through Char- 
lotte’s intervention, to return home, thus establishing a tra- 
dition for devotion to her native environs that over- 
shadowed all her other characteristics. More enduring 
Charlotte remained with Miss Wooler for almost three 
years and gave her biographers, from Mrs. Gaskell to the 
latest psychoanalyst, excuse for innumerable chapters on 
her “ill health,” “despondency,” and “nervous terrors” of 
these months. No one seems to have suspected that she, too, 
might have been homesick, or that behind the nostalgia of 
the girls lay something far more deeply interfused with 
their spirits than home and moors. 

Charlotte’s account of Emily’s homesickness is almost as 
familiar as the Bronté name, but the story of her own suf- 
ferings has been known to fewer, perhaps, than half a 
dozen persons. It has remained hidden for almost a century 
under the microscopic script of her youthful “books” and 
manuscripts scattered among the libraries of England and 
America, valued as literary curiosities but deemed worthless 
in content. These juvenile writings from the formative pe- 
riod between Charlotte’s fourteenth and twenty-fourth 
years—more than fifty in number and aggregating more 
pages than her printed works—tell, when read in chrono- 
logical order, an astonishing story. 
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In June, 1826, the four little Brontés, Charlotte, then 
aged ten, Branwell, nine, Emily, eight, and Anne, seven, 
inaugurated a game which they called “The Young Men’s 
Play,” centering around a set of wooden soldiers brought by 
their father to Branwell from Leeds. In the course of the 
innumerable and varied adventures assigned to the Young 
Men by the active imaginations of their small owners, the 
Twelve Heroes were shipwrecked on the coast of Guinea, 
where, by the help of their guardian genii, Talli (Char- 
lotte), Branni (Branwell), Emmi (Emily), and Anni 
(Anne), they erected a magic city, called at first Glasstown, 
later Verdopolis. As the play progressed, this city became a 
marvel of magnificence, the unrivalled capital of a con- 
federacy of kingdoms ruled by the original “Twelves,” as 
the toy adventurers came to be called, all under the general 
leadership of the Duke of Wellington. 

Thus far, with many amusing details, the play had pro- 
gressed when it was interrupted by Charlotte’s first depar- 
ture for Roe Head, in January, 1831. It was not forgotten 
in her absence, and on her return after eighteen months, it 
was revived with renewed interest by herself and her 
brother, though the toys which were its original inspiration, 
to quote Branwell, “had departed and left not a wrack be- 
hind.” There is no evidence that the two younger girls took 
any further part in this game; it may be that they did, but it 
is more probable that they had already launched their sepa- 
rate play, ““The Gondals;” which absorbed them in later 
years. 

In the third year of its existence, that is, in 1829, when 
Charlotte was thirteen years old, the play of “The Young 
Men” attained the dignity of a written literature. By Au- 
gust 3, 1830, it had produced the twenty-two “books” 
listed by Charlotte in her “catalogue” of that date, and one 
very long volume by Branwell, called “The History of the 
Young Men,” besides six or more numbers of “The Young 
Men’s Backwood Magazine,” written some by Charlotte, 
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some by Branwell. Most of these “books” were miniatures, 
made in scale to the wooden soldiers, their supposed authors 
—not, as has been thought, to save paper. The magazines 
were hardly more than 1 % by 1 inches, and all were exe- 
cuted in minute hand printing, with elaborate title-pages 
and colophons. The subject matter, stories, poems, dramas, 
and advertisements, was drawn exclusively from the play- 
world of the children. 

Regarding their absorbing pastime, the little Brontés 
were consistently silent to the outside world, even to their 
father and aunt. Only one time, so far as the records tell, 
was their secret in danger. Then fortunately, the signifi- 
cance of Charlotte’s impulsive confidence was not under- 
stood by her auditors, or by her biographer Mrs. Gaskell, to 
whom it was repeated many years later. In answer to Mrs. 
Gaskell’s request for information concerning Charlotte 
Bronté’s school days, Mary Taylor, who shared with Ellen 
Nussey the honor of being her closest friend, wrote: “She 
had a habit of writing in italics (printing characters), and 
said she had learnt it by writing in their magazine. They 
brought out a ‘magazine’ once a month, and wished it to 
look as like print as possible. She told us a tale out of it. No 
one wrote in it, and no one read it, but herself, her brother, 
and two sisters. She promised to show me some of these 
magazines, but retracted it afterwards, and would never be 
persuaded to do so.” 

Not once in all her apparently confidential letters to Ellen 
Nussey following her return from school did Charlotte 
give the slightest hint of the play which colored all her 
thoughts. Rather she tacitly denied it at the time that it 
most absorbed her: ‘An account of one day is an account of 
all. Inthe morning, from g o’clock to half past 12, I instruct 
my sisters, and draw; then we walk out till dinner-time. 
After dinner I sew till tea-time, and after tea I either write, 
read, do a little fancy work, or draw, as I please. Thus in 
one delightful, though somewhat monotonous course, my 
life is passed.” 
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Years later, Charlotte told Mrs. Gaskell that at the pe- 
riod in question, drawing and walking out with her sisters 
formed the two great pleasures and relaxations of the day. 
Not one word to anybody of “that divine, silent, unseen 
land of thought,” whose landscape she knew “in every 
variety of shade and light” as she knew her own moors! 
Never a mention of its people, whom to herself she called 
“my friends and my intimate acquaintances . . . who peo- 
ple my thoughts by day and not seldom steal strangely into 
my dreams at night”! Not one hint of “that bright, dar- 
ling dream,” whose magic transported her to strange lands 
to walk as an equal with other “transcendently high and in- 
accessibly sacred beings whose fates are interwoven with 
the highest of the high”! 

Notwithstanding her implied denial, Charlotte, during 
the three years between her school days and teaching days at 
Roe Head, was living a life of golden romance, walking 
with kings, guiding the destinies of a mighty empire, and 
receiving the plaudits due genius from an admiring world. 
As a visible evidence of this unseen life, she produced with 
astonishing facility and rapidity innumerable novels and 
poems of the so-called “Angrian” society and politics. Her 
earlier hero, the Duke of Wellington, had receded into the 
background, and in the centre of the stage was now his 
elder son, Arthur Augustus Adrian Wellesley, Marquis of 
Douro, an unrestrained Byronic hero, possessing in a highly 
exaggerated degree the characteristics of Rochester of 
“Jane Eyre.” She herself, in the person of his younger 
brother, Lord Charles Albert Florian Wellesley, was the 
omnipresent, all-observing recorder of his doings and mis- 
doings. Branwell, under the pseudonym, first, of Captain 
John Flower, later, of Lord John Flower, Viscount Rich- 
ton, introduced revolutionary changes with a suddenness 
and rapidity that would have bewildered a collaborator less 
adaptable than Charlotte. 

Early in the game she had married her arch-hero to 
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Florence Marian Hume, a gentle green-and-white maiden 
of snowdrop purity and sweetness. Their union had been 
violently opposed by the mad jealousy of Lady Zenobia Ell- 
rington, the most brilliant and learned lady of all Verdopo- 
lis, whose strong mind had been temporarily upset by her 
hopeless but enduring passion for the Marquis. While 
Charlotte was picturing Marian as an adored and adoring 
wife and happy mother, Branwell was preparing her death 
blow. He brought forward from wooden-soldier days a 
Luciferian pirate called Rogue, with the more aristocratic 
nzme Alexander Percy now added, whom he married, after 
an astonishing courtship, to Lady Zenobia. He then intro- 
duced Percy’s daughter by an earlier marriage, Mary Hen- 
rietta, to court, where she instantly won the interest and ad- 
miration of the Marquis of Douro. Charlotte, delightfully 
adaptable as always, accepted this new situation and oblig- 
ingly allowed Marian to die the romantic death of a 
brokenhearted and devoted wife so that the Marquis might 
marry the more regal Mary Percy. 

The Marquis and Percy now entered into a political 
coalition for their mutual aggrandizement. Douro, having 
saved his country from an invasion of allied French and 
Negroes, demanded of the Verdopolitan parliament, 
through his father-in-law, the cession of a large and fertile, 
but unpopulated province to the east, called Angria, which 
he received, after a bitter fight, in full sovereignty, though 
it was to remain, like Wellingtonland and the other original 
kingdoms, “part and parcel of the Glasstown Confed- 
eracy.” In keeping with his elevation in rank, the Marquis 
assumed in rapid succession the titles Duke of Zamorna, 
King of Angria, and Emperor Adrian, showing with each a 
corresponding change in character which made him in the 
end a compound in about equal parts of an Oriental despot, 
Napoleon, and Byron. The first and last were, apparently, 
Charlotte’s conceptions, the second Branwell’s patchwork. 

From each new complication Charlotte drew themes for 
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her “books.” While her brother was fixing the boundaries 
of the new nation, laying out its cities and rearing its build- 
ings, she was peopling them with human beings, breathing 
the breath of genius into his crude absurdities. 

Percy, with the title of Earl of Northangerland, by 
Branwell’s dispensation, was prime minister of the new na- 
tion, Zamorna’s ablest lieutenant. But Percy could not long 
support a subordinate part in any affair, or keep faith with 
any friend. Nor could Branwell long endure the monotony 
of peace. The play which had its beginning in a set of 
wooden soldiers remained to its end, in his mind, a game of 
war. 

Percy joined with Zamorna’s enemies in criticism of his 
private life and public acts; the newspapers of Angria and 
Verdopolis were full of the threatened break. Zamorna 
hurled down the gauntlet in his melodramatic ‘Address to 
the Angrians,” and Percy defiantly took it up in ‘North- 
angerland’s Famous Letter.” Zamorna, despite the protest 
of other kings, dragged his quarrel into the general parlia- 
ment. On the opening night of the new session, he publicly 
charged his father-in-law with disloyalty to himself and 
declared he would have his revenge, even if he must take it 
through his own wife, the only person in the world whom 
Percy loved. He threatened that unless Percy broke imme- 
diately and finally with his, Zamorna’s, enemies and re- 
turned to his former attitude of unquestioning loyalty, he 
would put away his wife, Percy’s daughter; this, all knew, 
would mean her death. 

Such was the exciting and eventful life that Charlotte 
was living during the months designated by Mrs. Gaskell as 
“A Dreary Season at Haworth,” and such was the uncertain 
and threatening state of Angrian politics when Charlotte set 
out to teach at Roe Head. To the pain of leaving her family 
was added intense anxiety for Angria as Branwell launched 
simultaneously civil war and foreign invasion, wasting the 
land, desolating the magnificent capital, Adrianopolis, kill- 
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ing the Duchess by breaking her heart, and sending the 
mighty Duke of Zamorna into Napoleonic captivity. Some- 
thing of what she suffered may be read in her secret out- 
pourings of the next three years, in which she voiced her 
heart-breaking grief at her exile and her poignant longing 
for Angria. Haworth and the parsonage signified little 
more to her than the portals of her lost paradise. It was the 
land of her imagination for which she pined because that 
was the only outlet she had ever known for her creative im- 
pulse, strong in her as life itself. ‘Thus she wrote: 

“Once more on a dull Saturday afternoon I sit down to 
try to summon around me the dim shadows . . . of inci- 
dents long departed, of feelings, of pleasures whose exqui- 
site relish I sometimes fear it will never be my lot again to 
taste. How few would believe that from sources purely im- 
aginary such happiness could be derived! Pen cannot por- 
tray the deep interests of the scenes, of the continued train of 
events, I have witnessed in that little room with the low, 
narrow bed and bare, white-washed walls twenty miles 
away. . . . There have I sat on the low bedstead, my eye 
fixed on the window, through which appeared no other 
landscape than a monotonous stretch of moorland, a gray 
church tower rising from the center of a churchyard so 
filled with graves that the rank weeds and coarse grass 
scarce had room to shoot up between the monuments. . . . 
Such was the picture that threw its reflections upon my eye 
but communicated no impression on my heart.... A long 
tale was perhaps then evolving itself in my mind, the his- 
tory of an ancient and aristocratic family . . . young lords 
and ladies . . . dazzled with the brilliancy of courts, happy 
with the ambition of senates. 

“As I saw them stately and handsome, gliding through 
these salons, where many well known forms crossed my 
sight, where there were faces looking up, eyes smiling and 
lips moving in audible speech, that I knew better almost 
than my brother and sisters, yet whose voices never woke an 
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echo in this world, what glorious associations crowded upon 
me! Far from home I cannot write of them; . . . except in 
total solitude I scarce dare think of them.” 

Again she confides her secrets to her journals— 
“Haworth and home wakes sensations which lie dormant 
elsewhere. Last night I did indeed lean upon the thunder- 
wakening wings of such a stormy blast as I have seldom 
heard blow, and it whirled me away like heath in the wil- 
derness for five seconds of ecstasy; and as I sat by myself in 
the dining room, while all the rest were at tea, the trance 
seemed to descend on a sudden. Verily this foot trod the 
war-shaken shores of the Calabar, and these eyes saw the 
defiled and violated Adrianopolis shedding its lights on the 
river from lattices whence the invader looked out.” 

Roe Head and her duties there she hated because they 
held her spirit in bondage. “All this day,” she writes, “I 
have been in a dream, half-miserable; half-ecstatic,—mis- 
erable because I could not follow it out uninterruptedly, 
ecstatic because it showed almost in the vivid light of reality 
the ongoings of the infernal world.” And at another time: 
“T now resume my own thoughts; my mind relaxes from 
the stretch on which it has been for the last twelve hours, 
and falls back on to the rest which nobody in this house 
knows of but myself. . . . I fulfil my duties strictly and 
well. . . . As God was not in the fire nor the wind nor the 
earthquake, so neither is my heart in the task, the theme, or 
the exercise. It is the still small voice always that comes to 
me at eventide, that—like a breeze with a voice in it over 
the deeply blue hills and out of the now leafless forests and 
from cities on distant river banks—of a far and bright con- 
tinent; it is that which takes up my spirit and engrosses all 
my living feelings, all my energies which are not merely 
mechanical.” 

The howl of winter wind reminded her of Haworth, but 
Haworth was but a link with Angria. The sound of Hud- 
dersfield Parish Church wafted her away to Verdopolis: 
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“That wind, pouring in impetuous currents through the 
air, sounding wildly, unremittingly from hour to hour, 
deepening its tone as the night advances, coming not in 
gusts, but with a rapid gathering, storm swell—that wind, 
I know, is heard at this moment far away on the moors of 
Haworth. Branwell and Emily hear it, and, as it sweeps 
over our house down the churchyard and round the old 
church, they think, perhaps, of me and Anne. Glorious! 
That blast was mighty; it reminded me of Northanger- 
land; there was something so merciless in the heavier rush 
that made the very house groan, as if it could scarce bear 
this acceleration of impulse... . 

“T listened—the sound sailed full and liquid down the 
descent: it was the bells of Huddersfield Parish Church. I 
shut the window and went back to my seat. Then came on 
me, rushing impetuously, all the mighty phantasm that this 
had conjured from nothing,—from nothing to a system 
strange as some religious creed. I felt as if I could have 
written gloriously. The spirit of all Verdopolis—of all the 
mountainous North—of all of the woodland West—of all 
the river-watered East, came crowding into my mind. If I 
had had time to indulge it I felt that the vague suggestions 
of that moment would have settled down into some narra- 
tive better at least than anything I ever produced before. 
But just then a dolt came up with a lesson.” 

Even her letters from home were prized chiefly because 
they brought her news of war-torn Angria and the exiled 
and dying Duchess of Zamorna: 

“About a week since I got a letter from Branwell con- 
taining a most exquisitely characteristic epistle from North- 
angerland to his daughter. . . . I lived on its contents for 
days. In every pause of employment it came chiming in like 
some sweet bar of music, bringing with it agreeable 
thoughts such as I had for many weeks been a stranger to. 

. . A curtain seemed to rise and discover to me the 
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Duchess as she might appear when newly risen and lightly 
dressed for the morning, discovering her father’s letter in 
the mail which lies on her break fast table.” 

Again: 

“TI wonder if Branwell has really killed the Duchess. Is 
she dead? Is she buried? Is she alone in the cold earth on 
this dreary night? . . . I hope she’s alive still, partly be- 
cause I can’t abide to think how hopelessly and cheerlessly 
she must have died, and partly because her removal, if it 
has taken place, must have been to Northangerland like the 
quenching of the last spark that averted utter darkness.” 

Not once in the many pages of microscopic script that 
have survived from her Roe Head days does she voice any 
direct homesickness for Haworth; all her longing was for 
Angria, the land of her spirit’s freedom. Even her Christ- 
mas and summer vacations, as the dates of numerous manu- 
scripts attest, were spent in the palaces of Angria and Ver- 
dopolis rather than in the parsonage and on the moors of 
Haworth. 

Her “otherworldliness” and her tendency to withdraw 
herself from companionship were noted by those about her 
and discussed as “ill health,” “despondency,” and “irrita- 
bility,” terms which Charlotte admitted herself in her let- 
ters to Ellen Nussey. But to her diary she poured out a dif- 
ferent story. 

Mary Taylor, the most understanding and discerning of 
Charlotte’s friends, visited her at Roe Head, and wrote 
Mrs. Gaskell, more than ten years later, of her visit: 

“She seemed to have no interest or pleasure beyond the 
feeling of duty, and, when she could get the opportunity, 
used to sit alone and ‘make out.’ She told me . . . that one 
evening she had sat in the dressing-room until it was quite 
dark, and then observing it all at once, she had taken 
sudden fright. . . . She told me that one night, sitting 
alone, about this time, she heard a voice repeat these lines: 
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Come thou high and holy feeling, 


Shine o’er mountain, flit o’er wave, 
Gleam like light o’er dome and shieling. 


There were eight or ten lines which I forget. She insisted 
that she had not made them, that she had heard a voice re- 
peat them.” 

Yet even Mary Taylor had no intimation that Charlotte’s 
“making out” was the calling up of realistic spirits from 
her imagination, or that the lines which she quoted were 
the cry of genius in travail. In one of her diary-like frag- 
ments of this period, Charlotte recounts this incident, or 
one similar to it: 

“Miss Wooler tried to make me talk at tea-time and was 
exceedingly kind to me, but I could not have roused if she 
had offered me worlds. After tea we took a long weary 
walk. I came back fatigued to the last degree. . . . The 
ladies went into the schoolroom to do their exercises, and I 
crept up to the bed-room to be alone for the first time that 
day. Delicious, to be sure, was the sensation I experienced as 
I lay down on the spare bed and resigned myself to the 
luxury of twilight and solitude. The stream of thought, 
checked all day, came flowing free and calm along the 
channel. My ideas were too shattered to form any defined 
picture, as they would have done in such circumstances at 
home, but detached thoughts soothingly flitted round me 
and unconnected scenes occurred, then vanished, produc- 
ing an effect certainly strange but to me very pleasing. The 
toil of the day, succeeded by this moment of divine leisure, 
had acted on me like opium and was coiling about me a dis- 
turbed but fascinating spell such as I had never felt before. 
What I imagined grew morbidly vivid. I remember I quite 
seemed to see with my bodily eyes a lady standing in the hall 
of a gentleman’s house as if waiting for someone. It was 
dusk, and there was the dim outline of antlers, with a hat 
and a reugh great-coat upon them. She had a flat candle- 
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stick in her hand and seemed coming from the kitchen or 
some such place... . 

“TI grew frightened at the vivid glow of the candle, at 
the reality of the lady’s erect and symmetrical figure, of her 
spirited and handsome face, of her anxious eye. . . . I felt 
confounded and annoyed I scarcely knew by what... . A 
horrid apprehension quickened every pulse I had. I must 
get up, I thought, and did so on a start. I had had enough of 
morbidly vivid realizations. Every advantage has its cor- 
responding disadvantage. Tea’s real. Miss Wooler is im- 
patient.” The picture that had frightened her was an An- 
grian scene strongly foreshadowing one in “Villette.” 

A more connected story of what the Angrian dream 
meant to Charlotte as an escape from her schoolroom sur- 
roundings is found in a long narrative poem written at Ha- 
worth, in the course of her Christmas vacation, in 1836. 
The first three stanzas are familiar, but separated from the 
rest of the poem, they lose their significance. They were 
probably copied out from the original manuscript, now in 
the Huntington Library, by Charlotte in 1846 when she 
was preparing “Poems by Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell” 
for publication. The “‘web of sunny air,” the “spring in in- 
fancy,” the “mustard seed,” and the “almond rod” are 
fitting figures for the childish play which had spread and 


swelled and towered to transcendent proportions. 


We wove a web in childhood, 
A web of sunny air; 

We dug a spring in infancy 
Of water pure and fair. 


We sowed in youth a mustard seed; 
We cut an almond rod. 
We now are grown to riper age: 


Are they withered in the sod? 


Are they blighted, failed, and faded? 
Are they mouldered back to clay? 
For life is darkly shaded, 
And its joys fleet fast away. 
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Faded! the web is still of air, 
But how its folds are spread! 
And from its tints of crimson clear, 
How deep a glow is shed! 
The light of an Italian sky, 
Where clouds of sunset lingering lie, 
Is not more ruby red. 


But the spring was under a mossy stone, 
Its jet may gush no more. 
Hark, skeptic, bid thy doubts be gone; 
Is that a feeble roar? 
Rushing around thee, lo! the tide 
Of waves where armed fleets may ride, 
Sinking and swelling, frowns and smiles, 
An ocean with a thousand isles 
And scarce a glimpse of shore. 


The mustard seed in distant land 
Bends down a mighty tree; 

The dry and budding almond wand 
Has touched eternity. 


The poem, in another meter, goes on to tell how when 
the writer “sat ’neath a strange roof-tree,” in the black hour 
of twilight, “longing for her own dear home and the sight 
of old familiar faces,” the dream by its magic bore her 
away to scenes of joy and excitment: 


Where was I ere an hour had passed? 
Still listening to that dreary blast? 
Still in that mirthless room, 
Cramped, chilled, and deadened by its gloom? 


No! thanks to that bright, darling dream! 
Its power had sent one kindling gleam, 
Its voice had sent one wakening cry 

And bade me lay my sorrows by, 

And called me earnestly to come, 

And borne me to my moorland home. 

I heard no more the senseless sound 

Of task and chat that hummed around; 

I saw no more that grisly night 

Closing the day’s sepulchral light. 

The vision’s spell had deepened o’er me, 
Its land, its scenes were spread before me. 
In one short hour a hundred homes 
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Had roofed me with their lordly domes, 
And I had sat by fires whose lights 

Flashed wide o’er halls of regal height, 
And I had seen those come and go 

Whose forms gave radiance to the glow, 
And I had heard the matted floor 

Of ante-room and corridor 

Shake to some half-remembered tread, 
Whose haughty firmness woke even dread, 
As through the curtained portal strode 
Some spurred and fur-wrapped demi-god, 
Whose ride through that tempestuous night 
Had added somewhat of a frown 

To brows that shadowed eyes of light 

Fit to flash fire from Scythian crown 
Till sweet salute from lady gay 

Chased that unconscious scowl away. 





After painting a detailed picture of the Duke of Za- 
morna in his drawing-room, the poem shifts the scene to a 
heath on a moonlit summer’s night, as the Duke and a com- 
panion have come to sound a requiem for a kinsman who 
has fallen in battle: 


It was Camalia’s ancient field. 

I knew the desert well, 

For traced around a sculptured shield 
These words the summer moon revealed, 
“Here brave Macarthy fell, 

The men of Keswick leading on, 

Their first, their best, their noblest one. 
He did his duty well.” 


Never shall I, Charlotte Bronté, forget what a voice 
of wild and wailing music now came thrillingly to my 
mind’s, almost to my body’s, ear, nor how distinctly I, 
sitting in the school-room at Roe Head, saw the Duke 
of Zamorna ieaning against that obelisk with the mute 
marble Victory above him, the fern waving at his feet, 
his black horse turned loose grazing among the heather, 
the moonlight so mild, so exquisitely tranquil, sleeping 
upon the vast and vacant road, and the African sky 
quivering and shaking with stars, expanded above all. | 
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was quite gone. I had really utterly forgot where I was 
and all the gloom and cheerlessness of my situation. I 
felt myself breathing quick and short, as I beheld the 
Duke lifting up his sable crest which undulated as the 
plume of a hearse waves to the wind, and I knew that 
that music which sprung as mournfully triumphant as 
the scriptural verse, 

O Grave, where is thy sting? O Death, where is thy victory? 
was exciting him and quickening his ever rapid pulse. 
“Miss Bronté, what are you thinking about?” said a 
voice that dissipated all the charm, and Miss Lister 
thrust her little, rough black head into my face. Sic 
transit Fc 


In an undated fragment, written, as it may be, in con- 
sequence of Southey’s advice, in 1837, Charlotte took at 
twenty-one a formal farewell of Angria in one of the most 
emotional passages that she ever wrote: 

“T have now written a great many books, and for a long 
time have dwelt upon the same characters and scenes and 
subjects. I have shewn my landscapes in every variety of 
shades and light which morning, noon, and evening—the 
rising, the meridian, and the setting sun can bestow upon 
them . . . So it is with persons. My readers have been 
habituated to one set of features which they have seen, now 
in profile, now in full face, now in outline, and again in 
finished painting—varied but by the thought or feeling or 
temper or age; lit with love, flushed with passion, shaded 
with grief, kindled with ecstasy; in meditation and mirth, 
in sorrow and scorn and rapture; with the round outlines of 
childhood, the beauty and freshness of youth, the strength 
of manhood and the furrows of thoughtful decline ;——But 
we must change, for the eye is tired of the picture so oft re- 
curring and now so familiar. 

“Yet do not urge me too fast, reader; it is not easy to dis- 
miss from my imagination the images which have filled it 
for so long; they were my friends and intimate acquaint- 
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ances, and I could with little labor describe to you the faces, 
the voices, the actions of those who people my thoughts by 
day and not seldom stole strangely into my dreams by night. 
When I depart from these, I feel almost as if I stood on the 
threshold of a home and were bidding farewell to its in- 
mates. . . . Still, I long to quit for awhile that burning 
clime where we have sojourned too long—its skies flame— 
the glow of sunset is always upon it—the mind would cease 
from excitement and turn now to a cooler region where the 
dawn breakes gray and sober, and the coming day, for a 
time at least, is subdued by clouds.” 

If the date assigned to this passage is correct, Charlotte 
broke her resolution by more than one journey back to An- 
gria, for her novels of that country continued well into 
1839, after she had passed her twenty-third birthday. For 
the rest of her life, her literary efforts were spent in an at- 
tempt to Europeanize her Africans. Her success is attested 
by the certainty with which Mr. Yorke, Paul Emanuel, 
Shirley, and others have been identified as portraits of real 
persons. As late as 1843, she wrote Branwell from Brussels 
that in the evenings, when she was alone in the great dormi- 
tory of the Héger Pemsionnat she recurred as “fanatizally as 
ever to the old ideas, the old faces, and the old scenes.” 

If Emily Bronté ever poured out her homesickness on pa- 
per, the precious document has been lost. But Charlotte’s 
confessions give new meaning to her own explanation of 
her sister’s early return to Haworth: 

“Every morning when she woke, the vision of home and 
the moors rushed on her and darkened and saddened the day 
that lay before her. Nobody knew what ailed her but me. 
. . . I felt in my heart that she would die, if she did not go 
home, and with this conviction obtained her recall. . . . 

“My sister Emily loved the moors. Flowers brighter than 
the rose bloomed in the blackest of the heath for her;—out 
of a sullen hollow in a livid hill-side, her mind could make 
an Eden. She found in the bleak solitude many dear de- 
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lights; not the least and best-loved was—liberty. Liberty 
was the breath of Emily’s nostrils; without it she per- 
ished.” 

Were the flowers that bloomed on the heath for Emily 
the halls of Gondal? Was the Eden which she conjured 
from the bleak hillside the land of King Julius? Was the 
liberty that was as the breath of life to her the freedom to 
worship without interruption her “God of Visions’? 

Analogy need not be strained; the facts, few as they are, 
are suggestive enough. Of the great mass of prose writ- 
ten by Emily and Anne in their childhood and early girl- 
hood, there remain but five short fragments, four of these 
being notes exchanged between the two on Emily’s birth- 
day, to be opened four years from that date. All of these 
five bits speak of Gondal as an inherent part of their lives. 
On November 24, 1834, Emily chronicled along with other 
events of family importance, ‘“The Gondals are exploring 
the interior of Gaaldine.” Anne’s pencilled notes in the 
family geography explain that Gondal was a large island in 
the Northern Pacific, and that Gaaldine was an island 
newly discovered in the South Pacific. In her birthday note 
of July 30, 1841, Emily says, “The Gondals are at present 
in a threatening state, but there is no open rupture as yet,” 
and Anne, on the same day looking forward four years, 
wonders “‘whether the Gondalians will still be flourishing.” 

On July 30, 1845, Emily answers, “The Gondals are 
still flourishing as bright as ever. I am at present writing a 
history of the First War. Anne has been writing some arti- 
cles on this and a book by Henry Sophona. We intend to 
stick by the rascals as long as they delight us, which I am 
glad to say they do at the present.”? Anne’s companion note 
gives more details: 

“Emily is engaged in writing the Emperor Julius’s life. 
She has read some of it, and I want very much to hear the 
rest. . . . We have not yet finished our Gondal Chronicles 
that we began three years and a half ago. . . . The Gondals 
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are at present in a sad state. The Republicans are upper- 
most, but the Royalists are not overcome. The young sover- 
eigns, with their brothers and sister, are still at the Palace of 
Instruction. The Unique Society, about a year and a half 
ago, was wrecked on a desert island as they were returning 
from Gaul. They are still there, but we have not played at 
them much yet. The Gondals in general are not in firstrate 
playing condition. Will they improve? ” 

But it is in her Gondal poems that Emily voices the depth 
and intensity of her devotion to “her own, her spirit’s 
home!” In them the childish tone of the birthday journals 
falls away before elemental passions rising to sublime 
heights of joy and tragedy. It may be that these, like Char- 
lotte’s Angrian poems, were originally incorporated in 
prose tales as songs and emotional outbursts of her favorite 
characters, or it may be that they are but fragments of a 
long epic. However they were composed, she had copied 
them out in the volume “accidentally lighted upon” by 
Charlotte in the autumn of 1845, when their vigor and 
sincerity and their “‘peculiar music, wild, melancholy, and 
elevating” so pleased the discoverer that she persuaded their 
author to join in the famous publication of 1846. 

The qualities which impressed Charlotte have been felt 
by all who have read Emily’s poems, but the obscurity of 
their background has denied them the popularity that their 
merits deserve. Only from other sources, such as Anne’s 
notes in the family geography, could one learn that Alex- 
andra, Almedore, Zelona, and Elseraden—names of fre- 
quent occurrence—were kingdoms of Gaaldine, together 
with “Ula, . . . governed by four sovereigns,” and ‘“Zen- 
dora, . . . governed by a viceroy.” And without careful 
and repeated reading one would never guess that the greater 
number of Emily’s poems recount the fortunes of King 
Julius (who for the love of his proud and ambitious wife, 
Rosina, usurped the throne of Gondal in violation of his 
oath, and for his perfidy fell by an avenger’s dagger) and 
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the fate of his daughter Augusta who succeeded him, with 
many ramifications inspired always by the elemental pas- 
sions of love, hate, and revenge. 

To inherent obscurity has been added the misconception 
spread abroad by biographers who have persisted in inter- 
preting autobiographically poems reflecting experiences 
and feelings of purely imaginary characters in a purely im- 
aginary world. The tradition of a mysterious lover who died 
in Emily’s early youth is based on the magnificent poem of 
intense and lofty passion which begins, 


Cold in the earth—and the deep snow piled above thee, 


which Emily’s own manuscript tells us is the lament of 
Rosina for her murdered husband. 

Yet Emily has spoken with startling plainness to those 
who have ears to hear. Her poem “Plead for Me” is hardly 
less explicit than Charlotte’s “We Wove a Web in Child- 
hood.” She is calling her dream to defend her before the 
“scornful brow” of “Stern Judgment”: 


. . . Radiant angel, speak and say 
Why I did cast the world away,— 
Why I have persevered to shun 

The common paths that others run; 
And on a strange road journey on... . 


As earnestly and devoutly as Charlotte invoked her 
“high and holy feeling” to lighten her days at Roe Head, 
Emily, at Haworth, worshipped her “God of Visions”: 


Am I wrong to worship where 

Faith cannot doubt, nor hope despair, 
Since my own soul can grant my prayer? 
Speak, God of Visions, plead for me, 
And tell why I have chosen thee. 


Was the face of her god turned from her at Roe Head? 

Against the background of Gondal “Wuthering 
Heights” is no more of a mystery than “Jane Eyre” and 
“Villette” to one who knows the Angrian stories. 














THE PROCLAMATION 
By LIAM O’FLAHERTY 


OME years ago, while the whole country was talking 
of the amazing circumstances connected with the 
Slackbally murder, the following statement was sent 
through the post to the officials who were connected 

with the trial, to the leading newspapers of Ireland, and to 
the Ministry of Justice. As the extraordinary document, in 
my opinion, tells the story of the murder with remarkable 
clarity, I give it here in full, without any further comment 
on my part: 

To all whom it may concern 


I, John Francis Considine, Brigade Commandant, here 
lay the whole facts of the case before the public, not be- 
cause I’m getting the wind up, for I may tell you that my 
lines of communication are so strong that I defy the lot of 
you, but in order to defend my good name and the good 
name of my family and all connected with me, as soldiers 
and otherwise. 

Here are the facts, going back a bit, so as to make every- 
thing clear, for a man has his sense of decency left no 
matter what his position may be, given to understand that 
he had one in the first case. To those that know, those be- 
longing to my own town and county, and indeed to those 
connected with the national movement actively in the 
whole country, these facts would not be necessary; but, 
here and now, let every man, woman, and child in the 
country have my history, where I came from, how I got to 
where I did, and then how I fell, like many a man before 
me, through the callous ingratitude of people in high 
position. 
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Aspersions have been cast on my character because I 
fought in the British army during the Great War, but here 
I say, without any intention of apologizing for my actions, 
no matter when and what they were, that I was led astray 
by ulterior propaganda, which received the support of the 
parish priest and other prominent local people, now high in 
the counsels and fat on the loot of the nation. As the poet 
said, mine were the wounds and the hunger, theirs was the 
reason why. In any case, my father was a respected butcher 
in our town, and I received a good education, and my uncle 
hurled for the county the only time in the past twenty years 
they got as far as the All Ireland semi-final. As far as I 
know, there was never a charge of any crime whatsoever 
laid at the door of any member of my family, from petty 
larceny to informing, but they were always in the van of 
whatever moonlighting or cattle driving there was to be 
done. 

Here also I must say that in writing this statement, I 
have received the support of a public official connected 
with education, whose name and calling for obvious rea- 
sons must remain a secret, and that many corrections and 
addenda have been inserted on his behalf—otherwise I'd 
give more of my mind to some people, in language they 
could understand. 

After being discharged from the armed forces of the 
foreign imperialist power, which until recently oppressed us 
and has still got its hostile eye on us, I plunged headlong into 
the national movement and during the wars of liberation 
rose to the rank of Brigade Commandant, rank correspond- 
ing to that of Brigadier General in the British army. I made 
myself famous in the three neighboring counties by acts 
of heroism. Then came the Civil War, when I faithfully 
served the new government, defending the honor of the 
nation against her internal eremies. But during these latter 
alarums and excursions, as the saying is, like many another 
poor fellow, I got too fond of the drink—the curse of God 
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on it, it has ruined many a man. So the prime boys wouldn’t 
have anything to do with me after the war was over and 
the enemy routed. So they chucked me a couple of hundred 
quid and told me to get into my civilian pants. Young scuts 
that never fired a shot and other fountain-pen warriors 
that served on the so-called staff are now up in Dublin 
drinking the champagne that men like me earned for them, 
while good men like myself are hiding in dugouts with a 
price on our heads. What was there left for me to do but 
drink in the hotel and talk to the boys? So the money went, 
and very shortly I found myself drinking on tick and 
thinking of going to America. God! I felt so sore I was 
ready for anything. 

Well! One evening, and I in this state of mind, a man 
came into the snug of the hotel and found me sitting there 
alone. He was James Finnigan, formerly connected with 
the Royal Irish Constabulary as a sergeant. That he was 
allowed to live in the district, on terms of human equality 
with the people, after his association with that fell body, 
can be explained by the fact that he was understood to 
have served within the police as a spy for the national 
forces. Whether he was or not I cannot say. But in any 
case, a spy is a spy, and that is all there is to it. I never had 
any time for him, with his pointed moustaches and his 
skinny face and ferret eyes. He often used to sidle up to 
me, trying to make friends, but I generally kept him at a 
distance. This time anyway, I was broke and I had a thirst 
on me, and there was so much on the slate that I didn’t 
like touching Fred Connors for any more; so when Fin- 
nigan asked me to have one, I hadn’t the heart to say no. 
We got talking, and after five or six drinks—you know 
the state a man gets into—I practically forgot who he was. 
He was edging me nicely along, talking about how badly 
I was treated and the rest of it. Then finally he began to 
tell me the position he was in himself. 

“Jack,” said he, “I wish I had your courage with a gun.” 
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“Why?” said I. 

“Well!” he said. “By my solemn oath, there is only one 
way I can get myself out of the fix I am in, and that’s by 
creasing somebody I won’t name.” 

“Good God!” I said. 

“Tt’s the God’s truth I’m telling you,” he said. “I’m in 
debt up to my eyes with the developments I made on that 
farm I bought, and that foreman of mine is taking this 
very moment to press me for his wages, amounting to one 
hundred and ten quid.” 

They were the words he used. The damn cheek of the 
man having a farm anyway. But what with the drink and 
everything else, I listened to him. 

“D’ye mean Tommy Dillon?” I said, referring to the 
man that worked for him. 

“The same,” he said. “He’s threatening to take the law 
of me. You know the position I’m in. It’s easy enough to 
bring animus against me in the courts, because I had the 
misfortune to be connected with the Force.” 

“T see,” said I. “Won’t he listen to reason? ” 

“No,” said Finnigan. 

“Couldn’t you put him off,” said I, “with a few quid or 
something? ” 

“Not a penny less will he take than the full amount,” 
said Finnigan. 

I did my best, drunk as I was, to put him off the deed he 
contemplated, but you might as well look for mercy from 
a stone. He was intent on the man’s death. So finally he 
said to me: 

“T know I can rely on you Jack to keep the matter a 
secret if the proposition I’m going to make doesn’t appeal 
to you.” 

“I’m not an informer,” said I. 

“Well! It’s this way,” he said. “I know Dillon is de- 
termined to ruin me. He wants to drive me and my wife 
and kids off that farm and take it for himself. It’s either 
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him or me for it. He must be got rid of. Jack, for the love 
o’ God, could ye give us a hand?” 

“How d’ye mean?” said I. 

“Well!” he said. “I’m a poor man, but I could scrape 
together twenty-five quid for the man that would crease 
Dillon.” 

I was so muddled with drink, God forgive me, that I 
didn’t strike him where he sat, and of course there was no 
question of exposing his plot. I had no witnesses, even if 
I wanted to go to the police with the story, something that 
was far from my mind. So what could I do? 

“Tll do it for ye,” said I, before I knew what I was 
saying. 

He gripped my hand and damn near went on his knees 
to thank me, talking about his wife and children. He never 
thought of the fact that Dillon had a wife and children 
too. Neither did I until after, but I was muddled with 
drink. In any case, we drew up a plan of campaign and de- 
cided that the job was to be done at an agreed spot, where 
Dillon was in the habit of passing on his bicycle. He 
handed me over ten quid, and the remainder was to be paid 
as soon as the job was done. Then we had more drinks, and 
we parted for the night, I being in a state of intoxication. 

Next morning I awoke with a bad head, and the first 
thing that came to my mind was the murder of Tommy Dil- 
lon which I had bargained to perform for Finnigan. There 
and then, I decided to place the matter in the hands of 
Sergeant Kane of the Civic Guards, coming to the conclu- 
sion that Finnigan was a man of criminal inclination and 
a danger to the community. So I went up to the barracks, 
brought the Sergeant to one side and told him all about it. 

“We’ve got him,” cried Kane, slapping his thigh. 
“We've got him now, if we manage it properly.” 

“How d’ye mean?” said I. 

Kane is a bit of a fool, although he thinks such a lot of 
himself, one of these big beef-necks that have more guts 
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than brains. He won’t mind if I tell the world what I think 
of him. I’d say the same thing to his face and will say so in 
my own time, which is not now, for he has got me into a 
power of trouble. 

“Listen,” said he. “Don’t say a word to a soul, Jack, 
about this. We have him nabbed for fair.” 

“Who d’ye mean? ” said I. 

“That dirty blackguard Finnigan,” said he. “We have 
our knife in him. He’s eaten up with envy of the Guards; 
so he goes around saying our discipline is nothing compared 
to that of the old R.I.C. We’ll settle him. You go ahead 
now and go out with him to-night, just the same as if 
nothing transpired here between us.” 

“Good God!” said I. “Sergeant Kane, is it inciting me 
to murder you are? ” 

“Shut your big mouth,” said Kane. “It’s nothing of the 
kind—sure you need only hit him in the legs, or just fire 
in the air, provided—wait a minute. I have a better idea. 
We better take Tommy Dillon himself in on this too.” 

Good Lord! I began to get terrified. 

“Oh, look here now, Sergeant,” said I. “This is getting 
a bit thick for me. I don’t want to be in a conspiracy. I’m 
not that sort of a man. If you fellows are trying to hang 
Finnigan, let it be done fair and square. Or if you want to 
plug him, go to his house and do it, while he’s on his own 
floor. Take him out of bed, give him a chance to say his 
prayers, and ram it into him in the old style. This Frenchy 
business is too much like British diplomacy. I'll have no 
hand or part in it.” 

“You will, by God,” he said, “or I’ll write a report to 
headquarters about the statement you made here this 
morning.” 

We damn near came to blows, for I’ll take cheek from 
no man, much less a big tub of beef like Paddy Kane. But 
anyway we served on the same flying column together at 
the start of the trouble in the old times; so that was all 
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there was to it. I agreed to do what he told me. During the 
day, we saw Tommy Dillon privately in a house up the 
road, and we put the case before him. It was all we could 
do to prevent Tommy from going after Finnigan on the 
spot with a pitchfork. Poor Tommy, he wasn’é a bad old 
skin, and I’m sorry the way it turned out for him, but it 
was all Kane’s fault, not to mention the murderer Fin- 
nigan. In any case, I’m paying the piper. No matter how it 
goes, it’s exile for me. But the truth must be stated and my 
honor vindicated. 

“Don’t you do nothing of the kind, Tommy,” said Kane, 
when the lad was talking of the pitchfork. “You’d only get 
hung for killing him and we’d be dragged in too, for it 
would come out in the evidence that we told you about his 
plot.” 

“T’m agreed,” said Tommy at last. 

Then we made our plans. The Sergeant and two men 
were to lie in hiding on one side of the road, at the spot I 
had chosen. Finnigan and myself were to be on the other 
side. And Tommy was to come along on his bicycle. And 
it all turned out that was as arranged. I met Finnigan after 
nightfall and we went along. He had a shotgun slung in 
parts under his overcoat, and I was carrying my automatic. 
We took up our position. After about a quarter of an hour, 
the night was fairly dark, we saw Tommy’s bicycle lamp 
coming along, and he was whistling to himself. I suppose 
he had the wind up in any case. 

“Come on, Finnigan,” said I. “We better go out on the 
road and stop him for fear we might miss in the bad light.” 

He was all excitement, and I could feel him trembling 
beside me. He was a cowardly man in any case. So we 
stepped out of the hedge without a word, just as Tommy 
was coming up. 

“Blow him off the bike,” said I to Finnigan, as we came 
out, “then I'll polish him off.” 
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Just at that moment, Sergeant Kane jumped up from 
behind the other side of the road and cried: 

“Hands up, Finnigan, or [ll shoot you where you 
stand!” 

Tommy Dillon dismounted and stood there in the 
middle of the road. Finnigan gave me one look—I’I1 never 
forget it—and then, as quick as lightning, he turned his 
shotgun on me, cried out, “You bloody informer!” and 
fired. In his excitement and the darkness, he missed me, 
though I got a few grains in the shoulder. Then he turned 
and ran at Tommy. 

God! I thought a red-hot iron bar was poked into my 
chest at that word “informer.” So I just took aim at him 
and blazed away. The fool Tommy Dillon, instead of 
running away, had made a drive for Finnigan, as the latter 
approached. Poor Tommy’s anger got the better of him. 
It was all a mix-up, but this is how it turned out. Finnigan 
emptied his second barrel right into Tommy’s face and 
damn near blew his head clean off, and I struck Finnigan 
with the second round I fired straight in the heart, as luck 
would have it. He deserved it, but I rather somebody else 
did it. In any case, I was only trying to save Tommy’s life. 
There they were, both dead. Sergeant Kane came up to me 
and said, after we had examined the corpses: 

“Pm sorry, Jack, but ll have to place you under 
arrest.” 

“Tll see you to Hell first,” I said, “after you being re- 
sponsible for the whole mess.” 

So I struck him in the face with the muzzle of my gun 
and floored him. 

“The first man that moves a hand,” I cried to the other 
two Guards, covering them, “I'll shoot him dead.” 

Then I picked up Tommy’s bicycle and rode away. And 
that’s the full story of the events leading up to the trial 
that has brought no credit to anyone, least of all to the 
accused, not in custody. And I may tell all whom it may con- 
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cern, that the said accused is not going to be in custody as 
long as he and his faithful friends have got a round of 
ammunition left. 

Indeed, I see now that the whole thing was a plot against 
me as well as against Finnigan—may God have mercy on 
the souls of those that were unfortunately made the victims 
of this miscarriage of justice! 

I make a final appeal to my fellow countrymen and 
women, to see that the bloodhounds of injustice are taken 
off my tracks and to remember at this late hour the un- 
fortunate man known as John Francis Considine, late 
Brigade Commandant and a soldier of the people who 
served his country faithfully and deserves a better reward 
than the gallows. 

(Signed) 
JoHN FRANCIs CONSIDINE 


Brigade Commandant 
(in hiding) 


Naturally this astonishing document was never printed 
by any of the journals to which it was submitted. I myself 
was permitted to read a copy by a friend who was connected 
with the trial; but that was quite recently. At that time I 
could barely recall the case. Considine was never taken and 
indeed I might never have taken the trouble to publish the 
matter had I not recently met in New York a man who had 
seen Considine there. He told me that the former Brigade 
Commandant looked exceedingly prosperous and happy. 
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THE 
YALE REVIEW AWARD 


TAKE pleasure in announcing that in accordance with the de- 
| cision of the committee of judges Mr. Walter Lippmann will 

receive this year THe YALE Review Awaro of two thousand dol- 
lars for his article entitled “Two Revolutions in the American Press,” 
which appeared in our Spring issue. His article was selected by the 
committee as most worthy of this recognition among the contribu- 
tions to Volume XX of THe Yave Review dealing with national and 
international questions. 

The judges were Hon. Elihu Root, ex-Secretary of State, Mr. 
Owen D. Young, Chairman of the General Electric Corporation, 
and Professor Gilbert Murray of Oxford University. 

Mr. Lippmann, who was born in New York City in 1889, received 
his B.A. degree from Harvard in 1909, remaining to do graduate 
work in philosophy. For some time he was Associate Editor of “The 
New Republic.” Later he became Editor of “The New York World,” 
in which his leaders were justly famous for their critical acumen and 
scholarly accuracy as well as for their brilliant and fearless style. Mr. 
Lippmann has also been a frequent and valued contributor of articles 
to THe Yate Review and other American magazines. His first book, 
“A Preface to Politics,” appeared in 1913. Among his subsequent 
volumes, which have been widely read and discussed, are “Public 
Opinion” (1922) and “A Preface to Morals” (1929). He is now 
writing a series of articles for “The New York Herald-Tribune.” 

THe YALE Review Awarp was established in 1928 by a friend of 
the Yale University Press. The previous recipients have been Sir 
George Young and M. André Siegfried. It will again be offered for 
an article of special merit, in THe Yace Review, published during 
the year that begins with this issue, on a question of public concern, 
social, economic, or political, in national or international affairs. 


Wixpur Cross 











NEW BOOKS IN REVIEW 
AS MR. STRACHEY SEES THEM 


Portraits In Miniature, dy Lyrron Srracuey, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
Ir is a refined and delicate art that has lifted the eighteen char- 
acters presented in this book into a brief vividness. Most of them 
are familiar, three or four are brought back from oblivion; but 
they all glow before us in Mr. Strachey’s swift delineation like so 
many faces seen in succession by sudden match flares. After just 
enough time for the saliencies of feature and expression to leap 
forth, they sink back again into the past. There is usually some ex- 
aggeration, and not infrequently the reader suspects a suppression 
of facts, but the truth of portraiture is always attained. Here are 
Harington, Aubrey, Congreve, Boswell, Hume, Gibbon, Carlyle, 
and a dozen others as Mr. Strachey sees them. 

These papers are in fact rather sketches than portraits, for few 
of them show the patient elaboration of detail found in true minia- 
ture painting. In the course of his judicious praise of John Au- 
brey’s “Brief Lives,’ Mr. Strachey has himself defined his 
method—which he used, not quite so successfully, some years ago 
in “Books and Characters.” “A biography should either be as long 
as Boswell’s,” says he, “or as short as Aubrey’s. The method of 
enormous and elaborate accretion which produced the Life of 
Johnson is excellent, no doubt; but, failing that, let us have no 
half-measures; let us have the pure essentials—a vivid image, ona 
page or two, without explanations, transitions, commentaries, or 
padding.” ’ 

This sounds plausible enough until one begins to think about it; 
but then one sees at once that nearly all the excellent biographies 
in the world’s literature have been produced by what Mr. Strachey 
would call “half-measures.” That is, they have not been produced, 
like Boswell’s, by lifetimes of concentrated devotion, and neither 
have they been on the other hand mere lists of dates, or whatever 
else may be meant by the vague phrase “the pure essentials.” 
Commentary and explanation have, of course, been their very life, 
as they are of the present book. 
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“The pure essentials”—so much depends upon one’s notion of 
what they are, and in the effort to be vivid and brief one runs such 
a risk of leaving them out, that a moderate amplitude seems justi- 
fied if only by the greater chance it provides of getting them in. 
Here, for example, is Mr. Strachey’s brief and vivid characteriza- 
tion of the earlier Victorian period: “An age of barbarism and 
prudery, of nobility and cheapness, of satisfaction and desperation; 
an age in which everything was discovered and nothing known; an 
age in which all the outlines were tremendous and all the details 
sordid; when gas-jets struggled feebly through the circumambient 
fog, when the hour of dinner might be at any moment between two 
and six, when the doses of rhubarb were periodic and gigantic, 
when pet dogs threw themselves out of upper storey windows, 
when cooks reeled drunk in areas, when one sat for hours with 
one’s feet in dirty straw dragged along the streets by horses, when 
an antimacassar was on every chair, and the baths were minute tin 
circles, and the beds were full of bugs and disasters.” That passage 
is brief and vivid. Furthermore, it caters adroitly to our natural 
contempt for our grandparents by pointing out the damaging facts 
that London was foggy eighty years ago and that in those days the 
lower classes used to get drunk. And yet when we consider it as a 
characterization of one of the greatest periods in human history, 
something seems to have been left out—something purely essen- 
tial. 

As one may see in the sentence just quoted, Mr. Strachey has a 
brisk and cheerful deathbed manner, compounded out of a literary 
experience in which he has long kept watch upon mortality and a 
sort of intellectual anaemia which suggests to him that life is not 
very well worth having after all. There is even a hint in him that 
being intensely alive is in rather bad taste, and it may be that one 
of his reasons for disliking the earlier Victorians is their vulgar 
vitality. If one is very much alive, one is likely to say and do 
things that seem extremely ludicrous to one who is not: one is in- 
consistent, overemphatic, one’s aspirations outrun one’s accom- 
plishment, one dreams or even boasts of heroisms and sanctities 
that will never be attained. And whenever anything of this kind 
happens, there is Mr. Strachey with his notebook. 

Although he is by no means blind to the nobility and pathos of 
human nature, Mr. Strachey finds his central topic in human ab- 
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surdity and incongruity. His own words about David Hume apply 
to him exactly: “The cat-like touches of ironic malice—hints of 
something very sharp behind the velvet—add to the effect.” And 
again, where he says that “Gibbon’s irony is the salt of his work; 
but like all irony, it is the product of style,” he might as well have 
been speaking of himself. (Yet one would say that there is some- 
thing more than style in the irony of both these men—something 
even more intrinsic. Their cool blood and low pulses have given 
them both a sense of superiority to people who believe in this or 
that intensely and so become excited and act absurdly.) One could 
know without reading the two admirable—and entirely fair— 
essays about them in this book that Mr. Strachey would admire 
Gibbon and dislike Carlyle, for Carlyle “let himself go,” and Gib- 
bon never did. One could know that the intellectualist Hume 
would receive highly favorable treatment at his hands, for Hume 
gives us little reason to suppose that he had any emotional life 
whatever, and the only absurd thing about him was his body. 
Warmth of emotion perplexes Mr. Strachey. The German ele- 
ment seems to have been omitted from his Englishness, and only 
the French left in—French, that is, of the late seventeenth cen- 
tury. And yet, from another point of view, he looks almost too 
completely of our time. His visits to the past are professional, and 
they are conducted in somewhat the same mood in which English 
gentlemen used to visit foreign countries. Certainly he knows a 
good deal about the past, although he would not wish to be sus- 
pected of erudition, and several of the studies in this book suggest 
extensive burrowing in the London Library or the British Mu- 
seum. But knowing a great deal about the past is a different thing 
from entering it. One must go humbly. And one must not be too 
much put out by the discovery that a good deal of the past was 


intensely alive. 
OpeELL SHEPARD 


ENGLAND: FROM THE CONTINENT 


Enc ianp’s Crisis, dy ANDRE SIEGFRIED, translated by H. H. Hemminc and 
Doris Hemminc, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
Encianp, dy Wituetm Disetius, translated by Acnes Hamitton, Harper 
& Brothers. 
THE essential argument of “England’s Crisis” is familiar enough, 


but never has it been more persuasively stated. The nineteenth- 
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century supremacy of British industry rested upon certain assump- 
tions that are no longer valid. By the end of the century their 
dubious character had been revealed, though not generally ac- 
cepted. The rest of the world showed no disposition to follow 
England into a Cobdenite millennium, and it was soon to appear 
that coal, the foundation stone of Victorian prosperity, would be 
supplanted, in part, by oil and hydroelectric power. In short, the 
British gambled on the permanence of an economy that has proved 
to be only temporary, and their system has not been able to alter 
itself as conditions changed. To this wobbly structure the war ad- 
ministered a shock from which it has never recovered. The mis- 
guided policy of paying the national debt in full, of restoring the 
pound sterling to par, which was imposed by the financiers of the 
City, has condemned British manufacturers to the highest indus- 
trial costs in the world, since wages and prices were not reduced 
in any equivalent fashion. As a result, British goods are obliged to 
compete in world markets with goods manufactured under the 
auspices either of American mass methods protected by a high 
tariff or of the cheap labor and currency of the Continent. 

When M. Siegfried abandons economic analysis to investigate 
the Englishman’s attitude towards his own crisis, the result is no 
more reassuring. The qualities that gave the English bulldog his 
reputation seem somehow to have been dissipated. Cultivation of 
the ideal of the gentleman has sapped the vitality of the upper 
classes, who, leading a life of “refinement that is unequalled else- 
where,” preserve an attitude of regal indifference towards the 
economic struggle. (M. Siegfried seems to covet for them the more 
offensive virtues of the French neo-bourgeois. ) Industrialists plod 
along in well-worn ruts, keeping short hours and enjoying long 
week-ends, administering their business by tradition and rule-of- 
thumb. Similarly the working classes, passive and ambitionless, 
enjoy a standard of living far beyond what industry can profitably 
pay. The self-reliance of the English workingman has been viti- 
ated by his knowledge—to the author’s French liberalism, this is 
an indictment—that “when he loses his job, no matter what 
happens, he will not starve.” Hence the once sturdy working 
classes are becoming, on a grand scale, pensioners of the nation. 

The latter half of the book is devoted to a search for the way 
out. Most of the paths chosen by the author, however, seem to lead 
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nowhere in particular. What we are left with is M. Siegfried’s 
conviction that the standard of living of the working classes must 
be reduced in order that industrial costs may be lowered and the 
English manufacturer enabled to compete in foreign markets. 
Such harsh counsel cannot be accepted without debate unless it be 
assumed that British industry is to retain its nineteenth-century 
orientation and is to concentrate upon exports, leaving the home 
market to whoever may choose to occupy it. The old export 
staples, coal, textiles, and metals, have doubtless suffered from 
the lower wage scales of their competitors as well as from their 
own chaotic organization. But other industries have prospered as 
a result of the higher standard of living and the social subsidies 
that M. Siegfried deplores. These are the newer but increasingly 
important factories in the Midlands and in the South, whose prod- 
ucts are consumed chiefly at home. England, one infers, is moving 
towards a more diversified economy, in which exploiting the do- 
mestic market will be the first consideration. 

There is, in fine, much sound gospel in the book and some that 
borders on the inept. For one thing, M. Siegfried’s inquiry is 
prejudiced throughout by his hostility to collectivist practices and 
his consequent inability to admit of any solution that does not rest 
solidly upon the eternal verities of laissez-faire. The danger, how- 
ever, is not that Englishmen will take his advice too literally, but 
that they will dismiss the reproof as another evidence of Conti- 
nental malice. Nothing could be more unfortunate. Not only has 
M. Siegfried articulated the fears of many who have observed the 
crisis in English affairs, but he has brought to his task a genuine, 
if somewhat tried, admiration for the English people. And he 
would probably admit that the expression which he gives on his 
last page of confidence in the “vitality and flexibility” of the 
British nation, however illogical in the light of what precedes it, 
may prove in the end to have been of more authentic inspiration 
than all his pages of economic analysis. 

Like M. Siegfried, Herr Dibelius approaches Britain from the 
Continent. His book, which first appeared in Germany in 1922, 
may be regarded as one of the more beneficial results of the late 
war. For it was during wartime that the author, with considerable 
academic detachment, conceived the idea of interpreting to his own 
countrymen the civilization of an enemy power. Herr Dibelius 
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does not rest content with a two-dimensional survey of British 
institutions, although these are described fully and with a fine 
sense of discrimination. His real interest centers in the nature of 
the genius that he finds reflected in the institutions. What, for 
example, are the ingredients of the English gentleman and how 
has the ideal permeated the life of the nation? Why are altruism 
and self-interest so nearly synonymous in the vocabulary of 
Anglo-Saxons? In seeking the answer to such questions as these 
Dibelius has given us both a manual of contemporary England and 
an anatomy of the English genius. His book fully merits the place 
that it has already gained among the classic studies of national 


character. 
Davip Owen 


OUR WAR WITH SPAIN 
Tue Marti Spirit, dy Watter Mius, Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Tue mild shafts of Mr. Dooley were dipped in as strong satire 
as the patriot mind found agreeable in the days immediately fol- 
lowing the Spanish War. When Sumner went further in “The 
Conquest of the United States by Spain,” the New York “Sun” 
delivered itself of the magnificent retort that the degree which 


Sumner should have appended to his name was not Ph.D. but 
“d.ph.” A later generation, disillusionized by the World War, is 
apparently readier to accept the more detailed satire which the 
Spanish War has long invited and which Mr. Millis offers in his 
brilliant book. Mr. Millis has a gift for the trenchant and effective 
phrase, but the essential basis of his satire is the often absurd and 
sometimes bitter contrast between hypocritical pretense and unre- 
lenting fact in the field of statecraft, between military problem 
and performance, or between performance and popular legend— 
as of Roosevelt at Las Guasimas—in the field of arms. 

One of the darkest chapters in the history of American journal- 
ism is that of the exaggeration and rival exploitation of Cuba’s 
woes by Hearst and Pulitzer, until the public temper, “the martial 
spirit,” rose to such heat that a weak but well-meaning President 
yielded to a course he had once denounced as “criminal aggres- 
sion.” It is a fact creditable to present-day journalism that Mr. 
Millis should apparently enjoy an undisturbed position on the 
staff of the “Herald-Tribune” after having written a book which, 
without consulting the “Tribune’s” files, may be assumed to give 
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the lie, upon page after page, to the editorials the “Tribune” was 
printing thirty years ago in defense of the imperialist position. 

As for the Maine, Mr. Millis notes that the first court of in- 
quiry based its conclusion that the explosion came from outside 
upon evidence which was dismissed by the second court, and that 
the evidence upon which the second court finally based a similar 
conclusion might equally have been dismissed by a third court. 
Mr. Millis might have supported his own conclusion that the ex- 
plosion was probably internal and spontaneous by two facts: first, 
that this was the opinion of American officers who knew as much 
or more of ship construction than any member of either court; 
second, that subsequent spontaneous explosions in other navies 
have obviously increased the probability that this was the way in 
which the Maine went to her end. 

The chief contribution which Mr. Millis makes is not that of 
original research—he seems to have limited himself to a pains- 
taking study of the conventional sources—but of comparison and 
interpretation. His book has a permanent value in its acid correc- 
tion of once popular fallacies concerning the Spanish War. But it 
is of larger value in exposing—against the background of a war 
which happened, in spite of its historic consequences, to have more 
of comic error and less of tragedy than many other wars—the 
falsities of which the war spirit is born and the mockery it makes of 
those who spread it. The publication of “The Martial Spirit” 
shortly precedes a new Congress in which it has been predicted, 
even conceded by some of those in opposition, that the independ- 
ence of the Philippines will be voted. 

RicHarpD Hooker 


RED SWORDS AND PLOUGHSHARES 


Tue Enp oF THe Russian Empire, 6y Micuaer T. Frorinsxy, Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 

Srauin, Sy Isaac Don Levine, Cosmopolitan Book Corporation. 

Tue Sovier PLannep Economic Orper, Sy Wititiam Henry Cuamper- 
Lin, World Peace Foundation. 

Tue Success oF THE Five Year Puan, dy V. M. Mo torov, Jnternational 
Publishers. 

Rep Viuuaces, 4y Y. A. YaKoviev, International Publishers. 

Rep Breap, 4y Maurice Hinpovus, Cape & Smith. 


Wuen the revolution started in Russia, it was popular to say that 
the outcome would depend on the peasants. All the parties, ac- 
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cording to the measure of their principles and comprehension, 
tried to conciliate this mass making up at least four-fifths of the 
population. After the Bolsheviks took power and sanctioned the 
seizure of the land which the peasants had already effected, this 
view became less generally popular among Russians. But it still 
seems to hold true. The latest explanations and pictures of the 
Soviet scene show that the failure or success of the communist 
experiment is being worked out on the farms. 

The conditions that made this experiment possible appear 
through the pages of Mr. Florinsky’s volume, which supplies the 
essential setting for observation and understanding of the action 
as it progresses. The book makes clear why the imperial govern- 
ment had to fall and—although by implication and inference— 
why it was expedient that a régime which was facing backward to 
the Middle Ages and had hardly begun to conceive of the poten- 
tialities of Russia or to develop the resources of one of the world’s 
richest lands should collapse and disappear in the twentieth cen- 
tury. Written from the point of view of a thoroughly competent 
Russian scholar with intimate personal knowledge of the events he 
discusses, Mr. Florinsky’s chapters on the breakdown of the bu- 
reaucratic system under autocracy, on the attempts to substitute a 
constitutional system, and on the rise of the labor movement, and 
the slow awakening of the peasants whose significance he recog- 
nizes, are particularly valuable. It is a volume that should com- 
mand lasting attention as a standard work for reading and refer- 
ence. 

Mr. Levine’s graphic biography takes up the story near the 
point where Mr. Florinsky’s account ends, and carries it through 
the transition period of early revolutionary efforts to the bloody 
days of 1917, to the dictatorship of Lenin, and to the emergence of 
Stalin as his successor to power in the harsh present. The book 
rightly emphasizes the Europasian aspect of the Soviet Union 
under the rule of a man from Georgia in the Caucasus, and of its 
peculiar relations with East and West. Stalin stands forth as a 
persistent and unscrupulous politician interested primarily in the 
party, and building up finally in Moscow and throughout the 
Union a machine of coercion and patronage such as Tammany 
never was and Philadelphia or Chicago never imagined. The 
future Mr. Levine forecasts only in a vision which he invents at 
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the end for Stalin, in which the shade of Lenin warns his double- 
dealing follower that adjustment to peasant demands and folk- 
ways will determine victory or downfall. But Stalin the iron 
realist is hardly the man to see visions or dream dreams. 

Well known for his preceding book “Soviet Russia,” Mr. 
Chamberlin sustains in his new study of current developments 
under the Five Year Plan his reputation for careful reporting of 
facts. Like Mr. Levine a journalist and correspondent of many 
years’ experience in Russia, he is able to speak from direct study 
of the effects of the communist economic system; and he gives 
full credit to the Bolsheviks for introducing the idea of such con- 
sistent planning in times of peace as all the powers had more or 
less to adopt during the World War. He is impartial in assessing 
the good and bad results brought about by Bolshevik methods; 
and at the end he lays his stress on the basic importance of agri- 
culture. The test of the system he justly sees in the attitude of the 
people, and especially the peasants—in their ability and will to 
learn new techniques and to keep the pace and endure the strain 
imposed by the masters of the Soviet order. 

In the books by Molotov and Yakovlev are presented the state- 
ments of two official apologists for the Soviet programme—men 
in high place in the communist hierarchy and as such to be read 
with attentive interest. Theirs are words that reflect and fore- 
shadow deeds. Molotov, as Chairman of the Council of People’s 
Commissars, is confident in his statements of what has been accom- 
plished and defiant in his rebuttal of attacks on Soviet diplomatic, 
industrial, labor, and trade policies. Yakovlev, as Commissar of 
Agriculture, is impressive in his description of the replacement of 
horses and wooden ploughs with tractors and machines, and of the 
advance of collective farms in displacing and reorganizing small 
individual farms, and also in his claim—supported by figures— 
that the equipment of agricultural machinery in the Soviet Union, 
although far less than the equipment available in the United 
States, is utilized much closer to full capacity than is possible on 
American private farms. 

Mr. Hindus, utilizing in “Red Bread” his thorough acquaint- 
ance with the tongue and the ways of Russians, has written a series 
of adroit character sketches and detailed conversations which form 
an intimate and varied account of peasant life and thought under 
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the attempt at collectivization of agriculture. Less solid than his 
earlier books, but equally suggestive in its delineations of people 
and descriptions of the actual trials and errors and successes of the 
new days, it is a useful and readable supplement to the more sober 
and scientific studies of the subject. 

The conclusion inevitably to be drawn from all these different 
views of the communist enterprise is that without adequate sup- 
plies of wheat, cotton, flax, and other products of farm and forest 
for export, Soviet industry and commerce cannot long continue to 
expand. But the effort to secure them is determined; and mean- 
while, however it turns out, the land is being developed in a way 
that will make the Russians one of the chief agricultural trading 
nations. Whoever may control Russia eventually, that means new 
problems of grave import to all the Western world, and of first 
rank to America. 

Matcoim W. Davis 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF A BIOGRAPHER 


Tue Lire anp Letrers or Sin EpMunp Gossz, 6y Evan Cuarteris, Har- 
per &F Brothers. 


Tue late Sir Edmund paid the price of his versatility. He was 
almost an inspired poet, almost a reliable research scholar, almost 
a great personality. Whether he quite succeeded as any one of 
these is still a debatable question. His life, like the lives of Leigh 
Hunt and Barry Cornwall before him, is chiefly interesting as a 
cross-section of literary history. He met so many authors, he com- 
mented on so many works, that he seems less like a genius than a 
personal guide conducting us among the geniuses. One minute we 
have a picture of Leslie Stephen: “the long, thin, bright red beard, 
radiating in a fan shape; the wrinkled forehead; the curious flat- 
ness of the top of the head, accentuated by the fulness of the au- 
burn hair on either side.” Another minute Swinburne, wrathful 
at Emerson, shows all his temperamental picturesqueness: “The 
conversation turned on Emerson. Gosse learnt for the first time 
that Swinburne had again written to him. He said, ‘I hope you 
said nothing rash.’ ‘Oh no.’ ‘But what did you say?’ ‘1 kept my 
temper, I preserved my equanimity.’ ‘Yes, but what did you say?’ 
‘I called him,’ replied Swinburne in his chanting voice, ‘a wrinkled 
and toothless baboon who, first hoisted into notoriety on the shoul- 
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ders of Carlyle, now spits and sputters on a filthier platform of his 
own finding and fouling.’?” The poet Barnes “is a wonderful 
figure; he is in his 83rd year. He has long thin silky white hair 
flowing down and mingling with a full beard and moustache also 
as white as milk, a grand dome of forehead over a long thin pen- 
dulous nose, not at all a handsome face, but full of intelligence, 
and a beauty of vigor in extreme old age.” Our American hero, 
General Sherman, struck Gosse “as an affable kind of tiger, re- 
duced to purring good-nature by peace and praise, but with a tre- 
mendous clawsomeness somewhere down under the fur.” Tenny- 
son calls Churton Collins “a Louse on the Locks of Literature.” 
Here we see the great figures of late Victorian days caught in their 
habit as they lived. 

Mr. Charteris’s style is not distinguished, but it is clear and ad- 
mirably self-effacing. The general spirit of the book is judicial and 
fair. It is an excellent study both of Gosse and of his age. 

As for its central figure, he lived most of his days in the fierce 
light that beats upon a good income, and, in the world of letters, 
that is a trying position. Literary free lances were jealous over the 
stability of his finances; research scholars were angry at the in- 
stability of his facts. When I was a graduate student, I heard 
blunt, honest old Professor Lounsbury expressing his opinion of 
Gosse’s inaccuracies in language too eloquent for quotation. Now 
the temporary enthusiasms and denunciations which alternated 
through his long life are over. His life work was too voluminous, 
too uneven, too much dissipated through many fields; but both the 
work and the man, when finally weighed in the balance, command 
respect. No one can finish this biography without feeling that 
Edmund Gosse added generously to the world’s knowledge, its 


culture, its wisdom. 
? FREDERICK FE. Pierce 


A LEADER IN CREATIVE DESIGN 


Mopern ArcuiTecturE, 4y Frank Lioyp Wricut, Princeton University 
Press. 


THOUGHTFUL criticism by an acknowledged leader in creative de- 
sign is doubly valuable, for it tends to be both revealing and au- 
thoritative. In this volume six lectures are published as delivered 
at Princeton. While they are somewhat oracular in style and do 
not form an essentially connected discussion of modern architec- 
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ture, they do express, and in a highly personal manner, certain 
underlying truths upon which the theory of modern architecture 
rests. And so interestingly do these discourses reveal the guiding 
philosophy of a great artist that they should be read and studied 
with care and thought. 

After suffering for half a lifetime the proverbial fate of proph- 
ets Frank Lloyd Wright now addresses his contemporaries with 
an authority which compels attention and recognition. And for the 
best of reasons: for much that he foretold as a younger man to the 
inattentive or unbelieving architectural world of an earlier genera- 
tion has come to pass. Principles easily discarded as unsound, un- 
proven, and fantastic thirty years ago are now accepted as axio- 
matic in the aesthetic of our newer architecture. 

For Louis Sullivan, his distinguished colleague of the earlier 
days, Wright generously expresses his admiration and homage. 
One is sure that no one more than he regrets the fact that the be- 
lated recognition which has been given to the principles evolved 
and laid down by these inspired co-workers has come too late to 
be shared by the man to whom Wright points as leader. Foreign 
designers, however, have long known and acknowledged the vi- 
sion of these two men. In the modern architecture of Continental 
Europe, and in that of Germany in particular, their influence is 
direct and patent. 

Another determining factor in Wright’s work has been his inti- 
mate acquaintance with Japanese art and his sympathetic under- 
standing of earlier Japanese aesthetic ideals. In the present vol- 
ume he gratefully recognizes the influence upon himself of the 
orderliness and “cleanliness” in Shinto thought as interpreted by 
the great artists of Japan. 

In spite of such influences, personal or exotic, the prime factor 
in Wright’s philosophy of design is independence in structural 
conception and in the handling of materials. In his plans as well as 
in the composition of fagades he has always disdained the conven- 
tions of the academic. In these lectures he attacks again and again 
the outworn principle of precedent. He is particularly bitter with 
regard to the Renaissance and all it implies of turning backward 
and attempting to revive classic forms. Naturally he is entirely in- 
tolerant of latter-day stylism in its simultaneous revival of all the 
historic styles. One entire lecture is given over to an arraignment 
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of the cornice in contemporary building and the falsities arising 
from its use. In view of the absence of cornice from the greater 
portion of modernistic structures, it would seem that here again he 
has found not only justification but confirmation. 

Above all, Wright’s philosophy rings true in what undoubtedly 
seems the most important aspect of modern building design. His 
logical exposition of the normal and necessary effect of machinery 
and the machine age on contemporary architecture is clear-cut and 
fundamental. He sees limitless possibilities for beauty of form 
growing out of the new techniques arising from the use of machin- 
ery in wielding not only wood, stone, and marble but cut-steel and 
glass. This phase of his discussion is fortunate and timely as a cor- 
rective to the distorted point of view assumed by some of the 
younger and less experienced critics and writers who are looking 
upon machinery as the master and not the servant of the age, for- 
getting its very definition and function. 

In form the volume is presented in a novel and attractive man- 
ner. The illustrations are well chosen and well arranged. One 
could wish for more of them, not only of the work of the author 
but still others, to add point and clarity where specific buildings 
are discussed and criticisms and comparisons are made. 


Everett V. MEEks 


THE OLD WEST 


On THE Otpv’ West Coast: Betinc FurTHER REMINISCENCES OF A RANGER, 
by Mayor Horace BE tL, edited by Lanier BartLett, William Morrow 


& Co. 
Coronapo’s Cu1LprEN, Jy J. Franx Dosie, Southwest Press. 
Westwarp, dy E, Douctas Brancu, D. Appleton & Co. 


TuesE three volumes have the quality in common that each deals 
with the American West. In‘most other respects they differ widely 
in character and content. 

Major Horace Bell came to California as a gold seeker in 1850. 
His long and strenuous career was terminated by his death at 
Oakland in 1918. All his life he was a fighter, in earlier years 
with fist and gun, in later, with voice and printed page. When 
such a man sets out to tell, for the benefit of posterity, the un- 
varnished truth about the life of his time, the resulting narration, 
however important as history, is likely to be vigorous and packed 
with human interest. Such is the case with Major Bell’s recital 
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of California life in the glamorous days when men were men 
and the pistol and bowie knife were the final arbiters of every 
dispute. If there is a dull page in the book, the reviewer has 
not discovered it. 

In “Coronado’s Children,” Mr. Dobie has exploited a theme 
of well-nigh universal interest. All mankind gives easy credence 
to that which it would wish were true; hence the widespread cir- 
culation of tales of lost or buried treasure, with their frequent 
accompaniment of cryptic maps which direct, or of mysterious 
curses which threaten, the seeker of the fabulous wealth. Mr. 
Dobie, taking his title from Coronado’s search for the seven 
fabled cities of Cibola, assembles for the reader an extensive col- 
lection of such treasure tales that have developed in the region 
adjacent to our country’s southern boundary. In a suggestive 
introduction, the compiler stresses the fact that the tales, far 
from being his own creation, belong to the legendary folklore 
of the New World. “The brawny subduers of this New World 
have conceived legends about a Gargantuan laborer and con- 
structor, Paul Bunyan; about a supreme range rider, Pecos Bill; 
about matchless mustangs, lost canyons, and mocking mirages of 
the desert. But above all, their idealizations—their legends—have 
been about great wealth to be found, the wealth of secret mines 
and hidden treasures, a wealth that is substantive and has noth- 
ing to do with loveliness and beauty. The representative legends 
of America are the legends of Coronado’s children.” 

The subtitle to “Westward”—“The Romance of the Ameri- 
can Frontier’—sufficiently suggests the point of view which 
governs Mr. Branch’s volume. Unlike Major Bell, who writes, 
from memory, of an age now past in which he lived; or Mr. 
Dobie, who has merely compiled (albeit skilfully) a body of 
legend and folklore, Mr. Branch undertakes to present a com- 
prehensive, secondary historical narration of a theme concerning 
which he can claim no personal knowledge, the march of the 
pioneers across the American continent from Massachusetts Bay 
and Virginia to the shore of the Pacific, a march consuming three 
centuries of time, from the founding of Jamestown in 1608 to 
the blotting out of the cowman’s last frontier in the opening years 
of the twentieth century. Although the author’s ear is attuned 
to the romance of this mighty invasion, which won the American 
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continent from savagery to civilization, he is not concerned, it 
is necessary to add, with the “noisemakers” (Calamity Jane, Kit 
Carson, Billy the Kid, and their like), whose careers have con- 
tributed so much of melodrama to the silver screen, and of profit 
to the authors of the recent flood of “popular” biography. Rather 
his subject is the resistless westward march of the unnamed mil- 
lions, which constitutes, according to orthodox historical opinion, 
the most characteristic theme in American history. 

Mr. Branch has a distinct flair for vigorous and interesting 
narration, he is an industrious worker, and his volume may be 
commended to the general reader (whose needs it is evidently 
fitted to serve) as a good summary of the subject with which it 
deals. Inevitably, however, it has the defects of its qualities. The 
scope of the narrative is so wide that the possibility of detailed 
treatment of any one of its many subdivisions is correspondingly 
reduced. For the same reason, no single scholar can possibly write 
with authority concerning more than a very limited portion of 
the extensive field Mr. Branch has essayed to cover. Necessarily, 
the present book is in large part a work of adaptation and com- 
pression by the author; taken with its brevity, this fact seriously 
diminishes its value for the scholar. If a second edition of the 
book is to be printed, it may be much improved by subjecting 
it to the scrutiny of competent historical specialists in the various 
sections of the field which it covers. 

M. M. Quaire 


THE LIFE AND COMEDIES OF MOLIERE 
Mo.iére, dy Joun Parmer, Brewer & Warren. 
Tuis is a remarkably well-informed, up-to-date book. It should be 
said, however, that its sources could be discovered without much 
trouble. For there exists an excellent work on Moliére’s life in 
which all the problems raised by modern erudition have been dis- 
cussed and solved. I mean Professor Gustave Michaut’s three 
volumes—“La Jeunesse de Moliére,” “Les Débuts de Moliére a 
Paris,” and “Les Luttes de Moliére.”” That Mr. Palmer trust- 
ingly depended upon that monument of erudition no one conver- 
sant with Moliérean criticism will doubt for a moment. Few are 
the chapters that are not modelled upon the corresponding chap- 
ters in the Frenchman’s studies. The points emphasized are the 
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same, and generally they are presented in the same order. The 
conclusions are also, in most cases, the same. Indeed, Mr. Palmer 
is so much under the spell of his French guide that he sometimes 
cannot refrain from using the same images, or echoing whole 
sentences. M. Michaut, for instance, commenting upon Joseph 
Béjart’s absence from Moliére’s company, asks himself whether 
the said Joseph “n’aurait pas voulu, comme les rats fuient un na- 
vire en danger, esquiver les responsabilités.” Mr. Palmer, in his 
turn, asserts that “Joseph had, meanwhile, abandoned the sinking 
ship.” Of Frangois Pommier, one of the creditors of Moliére’s 
troupe, M. Michaut says: “Pommier, de son cété, montrait les 
dents. Il trainait les comédiens devant les ‘sieurs des requétes du 
Palais.” Mr. Palmer repeats: “Francois Pommier, creditor for 
2,000 livres, began to show his teeth, haling the tragedians before 
les Sieurs de [sic] Requétes du Palais.” Which indeed is a great 
pity, for Mr. Palmer’s English is infinitely more picturesque than 
M. Michaut’s clear, but somewhat banal French. 

In all justice the author of this book should have acknowledged 
his debt in terms more specific than the simple, general statement, 
made in the Bibliographical Note, that “the most searching and 
authoritative modern studies in the biography of Moliére are 
those of Gustave Michaut, who critically reviews much of the pre- 
vious evidence.” In fact Mr. Palmer’s “Moliére” is only a bril- 
liant, suggestive adaptation of the more ponderous, more detailed 
biography of his French predecessor. And my réle as a reviewer 
would have ended with this judgment if—fortunately— 
Mr. Palmer had not differed upon an important point, which 
lends some interest to his work. The idea is not absolutely new, 
but Mr. Palmer’s emphasis upon it gives distinctive quality to his 
interpretation. 

M. Michaut belongs to the anti-autobiographical school. He 
consistently refuses to find in the plays any connection with the 
life of the author. In his opinion, Moliére was first of all a great 
comic writer, in whom detachment was the chief quality. He bor- 
rowed his plots, and his merit consisted in injecting new life into 
that old material and turning it into masterpieces for all time. 
The man is not to be looked for in his piays. Mr. Palmer follows 
M. Michaut in so far that he also does not believe Moliére to have 
“deliberately taken himself for a subject, or written in any sense 
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an autobiography.” But he does not shut his eyes to what is evi- 
dent. It is a fact that Moliére married a woman much younger 
than himself, that the woman was pretty, spoilt, coquettish, and 
that there was, at one time, an estrangement between husband and 
wife. And it is also a fact that in several plays Moliére faced the 
very problem that he had to solve in his married life. It is a fact 
that Moliére’s health was poor and that as he became more and 
more dangerously ill the medical profession assumed more and 
more importance on his stage. And Mr. Palmer, struck by those 
analogies, admits that certain themes in Moliére’s plays were 
“suggested, even imposed, by his private circumstances.” When 
Moliére drew upon his own experience for his comedies he was 
deriding his own “personal limitations,” sometimes prophetically, 
always with singular clear-sightedness. He generalized the comic 
possibilities inherent in his relations with other people. When he 
exposed Sganarelle’s or Arnolphe’s jealousy his imagination, 
“running easily in advance of the facts,” was laughing at “his own 
possible defeat” after his marriage with Armande Béjart. In Al- 
ceste he was ridiculing “what he might conceivably have become, 
if he had lacked the toleration and good sense to avoid such a 
destiny.” Sick unto death he mocked on the stage the foibles of 
men sick only in imagination, and used for his art the experience 
he had now acquired of doctors. 

This is a sane and satisfactory interpretation of the facts. But 
Mr. Palmer does not seem to have realized its importance. It sup- 
plies us indeed with the key both to Moliére’s character and to his 
comic genius. The remarkable thing in this case is the extraordi- 
nary lucidity and independence of mind which enabled Moliére to 
read in his own heart and to. laugh at himself as if another man 
had been the indifferent object of his observation. Such detach- 
ment is, I believe, unique. It is the spirit of comedy brought to the 
supreme degree of keenness. And it enables us to understand why 
Moliére’s plays give a representation of life so impartial that they 
assume an air of absolute reality. It explains also that undertone of 
sadness which every critic has noted. These comedies which so 
lightly flow from the very source of laughter sprang from the pas- 
sions of the author. Every one of the great plays is the bitter re- 
sult of Moliére’s most intimate experience, the pungent lesson he 
had drawn from his own weaknesses. And thus they are doubly 
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human: they are full of the knowledge of life in its most universal 
significance, but they are also resonant with the secret throbbings 
of the great heart in which they first were brought to existence. 


ALBERT FEUILLERAT 


WHY HAS MAN EVOLVED? 


New Discoveries RELATING To THE ANTIQUITY OF Man, 4y Sir ARTHUR 
Keirn, W. W. Norton & Co. 
Up FroM THE ApE, dy Earnest A. Hooton, Macmillan Co. 


THEsE two books, the one British, the other American, are very 
welcome additions to the growing mass of literature concerning 
human origins, much of which has been written by those whose 
background of preparation falls far short of that of either of these 
authors. Professor Hooton of Harvard not only writes accurately 
but leavens his loaf of otherwise rather heavy scientific lore with a 
spontaneous humor that greatly delighted the reviewer—not that 
the discussion in general was less than absorbingly interesting. 
Sir Arthur Keith, on the other hand, is everywhere serious, and 
his book is highly technical, for he gives in each instance the most 
detailed anatomical data upon which his conclusions are based. But 
even that can be intensely interesting to a scientific mind. I im- 
agine the so-called average reader will find it rather dry. Perhaps 
Sir Arthur realized this, for his introduction so summarizes his 
conclusions that the average reader may well be content with that, 
provided he is willing to accept the judgment of so high an au- 
thority without further evidence. If evidence on any point is neces- 
sary, however, the body of the work contains it. Sir Arthur Keith 
had already published two editions of “The Antiquity of Man” 
(in 1915 and 1925), which set forth the discoveries of human 
relics up to the date of their completion. So much has come to light 
since 1925, however, that a third volume was necessary to cover 
it; and at least one more discovery, that of a Neanderthal child’s 
remains in Palestine, will serve as the beginning for yet another 
volume, so fast they come. 

Professor Hooton’s field is broader than Sir Arthur Keith’s, for 
not only does he characterize all of the principal species of fossil 
man but he discusses also the various races of existing men, and 
even the entire natural history of man, detailing man’s relations, 
as to why he is a mammal, and why a primate, who his nearest 
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relatives are, and what the evidence is for his relationship with 
“Cousin Gorilla.” 

In the primate life cycle, Professor Hooton traces the evolu- 
tionary steps which have given rise to the great apes and to man, 
showing how the invention of extra-corporeal limbs, or in other 
words, tools, put a stop to further progressive structural modifica- 
tions. He believes, unlike many of us, not that the descent of the 
precursor of mankind from the trees was forced because of climatic 
change and environmental limitation but that it was a matter of 
choice. The psychology of the great apes is discussed at length. 
The author thinks they have all of the mechanism for speech, but 
have failed to attain it, owing to a disinclination to imitate sounds. 
They have plenty to talk about but no gift of vocal expression. 
Professor Hooton also gives a scientific explanation of the brow 
ridges of certain anthropoids and prehistoric men; they are to aid 
in opposing the upward thrust of the powerful jaws. 

The development of the individual, the author tells us, does not 
give a complete picture of the evolution of the race; but rather 
does it contribute only scraps of evidence that evolution has taken 
place. The discussion of the prehistoric races gives a résumé to 
date, supplemented so admirably by Sir Arthur Keith’s work, and 
his discussion of contemporary races seems logical but does not 
emphasize the amazing diversity of existing men. 

Why has man evolved? Professor Hooton’s answer to this ques- 
tion is that “nobody knows.” There is no doubt, however, of that 
evolution. The pursuit of natural causes leads either to the deifica- 
tion of Nature or to the recognition of the supernatural or to a 
simple admission of ignorance, bewilderment, and awe. It should 
arouse the feeling of reverence in anyone who attempts to grasp 
the central phenomenon which emerges from the vast assemblage 
of organic facts. Whether man arose from the apes or was made 
from mud, he is, in a sense, a divine product. Organic evolution 1s 
an achievement not unworthy of any God, and not incompatible 
with the loftiest conception of religion. 

Sir Arthur Keith’s tour of the world in search of fossil men 
takes him to South Africa, to Northeast Africa, to Palestine, to 
China, where Sinanthropus (Peking man) was found, and to the 
British Isles for the cave men and the “London skull.” He dis- 
cusses the status of Pithecanthropus of Java, and the enigma of 
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America, which has so little of humanity that is old, although it 
was open to free migration from Eastern Asia. He also reviews the 
status of the widespread Neanderthal man, and the colonization of 
Europe by Neanthropic (modern) man. A curious skull from the 
ancient Danish settlement of Gardar on the coast of Greenland 
seems to show many archaic characters which have been considered 
due to either an ancient Paleolithic survival, or to a sudden rever- 
sion to an early evolutionary state—a manifestation of atavism— 
or to a gland disease which may result in giantism. The author ac- 
cepts the last theory, which leads to a discussion of the machinery 
of evolution. He says: “We have to accept the fact that the growth 
of the human body and its racial differentiation are controlled by 
glandular machinery, and that when we have found out how this 
machinery works we shall have obtained a key to the manner in 
which new types of mankind have been produced in the course of 
evolution. Homo gardarensis, like Australopithecus (South Afri- 
can fossil anthropoid), is a test case; both call forth the whole 
armamentarium of knowledge which modern students of man’s 
evolution have at their disposal.” Perhaps when this shall have 
been done Professor Hooton’s question can be answered. 


RICHARD SwANn LULL 


PAINTERS AND THEIR ART 
MEN oF Art, dy THomas Craven, Simon & Schuster. 
Tue History anp IpEats or AMERICAN Art, dy Eucen Neunaus, Stanford 
University Press. 

Tue floor of Hell—I state it on the authority of a Scottish Cal- 
vinist—is watered with the tears of those of moderate opinions. In 
this commendable public work Mr. Thomas Craven may be ex- 
pected never to have a share. He is not guilty, in the five-hundred- 
odd pages of “Men of Art,” of any debility of sentiment or of 
expression. 

The introduction is stimulating. The reader is prepared to grant 
to Mr. Craven full critical authority according to the clear and 
vigorous stand which he takes. But a strong antagonism is likely 
to be aroused within the first fifty pages, and the result of this may 
be a questioning of Mr. Craven’s authority as critic. This authority 
seems to have its basis in Divine Right, slightly extended by study. 
Once questioned, it shows a tendency to weakness, and finally 
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dwindles away among errors of fact, errors of taste, careless docu- 
mentation, and extravagant judgments. He quotes Cennino, from 
memory one must suppose, and garbles both words and sense; he 
ignores the repainting of Giorgione’s Concert Champétre, and 
denies that of Leonardo’s Last Supper. He states categorically 
that “S. Apollinare in Classe puts all other churches of Italy to 
shame.” He sees in Titian, “like Manet, a painter and nothing 
more.” He is rather biassed than critical, wilful than judicious. It 
is neither true nor proper to say of mediaeval Florentine politics 
that “a mountebank like Mussolini would not have qualified as a 
hired assassin”; it is not necessary or just to describe modern 
Orvieto as “one of the foulest, most God-forsaken towns on 
earth.” These unrestrained remarks are disfiguring; these exag- 
gerated praises and unschooled condemnations run through the 
book and vitiate some genuine good qualities which it would 
otherwise reveal. 

When he has occasion to deal with the essentials of genius, when 
he abandons the ill-fitting mantle of the historian, and ceases to 
be ingenious at the expense of persons, states, and institutions, 
when he undertakes to estimate the positive qualities of his Men 
of Art, Mr. Craven is worth listening to. At his best he reveals 
himself as a critic of impassioned understanding, sometimes 
deeply intuitive, and capable of admirable flights of sustained 
powerful, and often lyric, prose. If his text could be stripped of 
superfluous anecdote, its purpose would be clearer. If it could be 
purged of clichés, journalistic tricks, and some excess free acid in 
its composition, it would be well worth reading, and far less Ia- 
borious. As it is, the book is a sad confusion of good, bad, and a 
great deal of mediocre. It is sparsely illustrated with some excel- 
lent plates, but inadequately bound. 

In “The History and Ideals of American Art” Mr. Eugen 
Neuhaus has performed a service of scholarship to the student and 
the lay reader alike. He has assorted the productions of American 
painters with modesty, understanding, and ingenious method. 

From the beginnings of painting in America to the present day 
is no long span of history, as such things go, but the years between 
have brought forth a great deal in the arts. Just how productive 
they have been, and in what ways, Mr. Neuhaus goes far to make 
clear. He studies “the various influences derived from Europe and 
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elsewhere which have helped to shape American art; and . 

the associating of artists by subject affinity.” In the hands of one 
less broadly conscious of the implications of his scheme this latter 
practice, entailing, as it does, separate chapters on painters of land- 
scapes, Winter, and the sea, scenes of Indian and frontier life, 
American types, and other specialties, might easily lead to inter- 
ruption and reiteration. In the hands of Mr. Neuhaus the sequence 
carries on. He justifies his subject classifications, and they prove 
clarifying. His characterizations of painters and their works are 
brief, acute, and dispassionate. He maintains a welcome consist- 
ency of emphasis throughout his handling of an involved and 
complicated subject. 

In his title, Mr. Neuhaus lays himself open to mild censure 
for his use of the word Art to stand for Painting. He states in his 
preface that “no attempt has been made . . . to expand the dis- 
cussions beyond the art of painting,” though he does devote one 
chapter, less able than the rest, to the graphic arts. The earlier 
chapters would be the richer for some mention and illustration of 
the ancient art of “shade”-cutting, at one time so important a 
function of the American artist. The plates which illustrate the 


volume are conveniently grouped in the text by chapters. They 
cannot be said to be good in themselves, for they lack both depth 
and definition; but they are adequate, numerous, and truly illus- 


trative. 


D. V. THompson, Jr. 


A YOUNG SCIENCE 


PsycHoPATHIC PERSONALITIES, by EucGen Kaun, translated by H. FLAnpErRs 
Dunsar, Yale University Press. 


Tue transplantation of Professor Eugen Kahn from the Psychia- 
tric Clinic of Munich to the Yale Institute of Human Relations 
brings into our midst an able representative of the younger Ger- 
man group of psychiatrists. The Yale Press now offers us a trans- 
lation of a large chapter published in 1928 in Bumke’s “Hand- 
buch” (a ten-volume encyclopaedia of psychiatry) containing a 
good deal of the author’s “experience extending over about nine- 
teen years and also a sort of creed of his concerning psychiatry, 
psychology, and the young science of personality.” 

Among psychopathic personalities Dr. Kahn includes many per- 
sons who do not present any well-defined process of disorder but 
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he devotes his attention largely to those of more or less lasting 
psychopathic characteristics. After a historical outline, he groups 
these with special consideration of types involving mainly what he 
calls impulse life, the Triebe, the instinct-like traits, described as 
impulsive (instinctual) and impulsory (related to impulse) and 
impulse-like (more voluntary) processes. Impulsive psychopaths 
are not merely impulsive people in the ordinary sense but those 
governed by urges and various “manias,” without any affinities or 
correlations with particular physical manifestations; then there are 
the psychopaths with deficiencies of normal urges and drives; and 
there is finally the long list of sexual psychopaths. Dr. Kahn’s 
second group is that of special temperament types (“dysthymics”) 
—the vivacious, excitable, explosive, irritable, quarrelsome, cheer- 
ful, phlegmatic, torpid, “affect-poor” or “affectless,” anxious, ill- 
humored, gloomy, and so on. As special character types, he speci- 
fies those with peculiarities of goal: such as ego-overvaluation or 
undervaluation. He next discusses the réle of the physique, and 
the way in which it is related to character by passing through the 
strata of impulse and temperament. With this kind of orientation 
he takes up the complex psychopathic types. 

The last chapter considers the course and outcome, not pessi- 
mistically and with an appeal for respect for the patient. A bibliog- 
raphy of twenty pages and an index of authors (all but one Ger- 
man ) close the book; unfortunately there is no index of topics for 
cross reference, 

The translation adheres strictly to the German text and shows 
the difficulty of making the idioms harmonize. The material is in 
no way popularized. The author is punctilious in the discussion of 
the German contemporary literature. Freudian conceptions are 
rarely accepted unreservedly; and therapy, mental hygiene, and 
the medico-legal problems are not stressed. The work is written 
in the tenor of the strict German school, with some leanings 
towards a psychobiological attitude but with caution about biologi- 
cal explanations as about psychoanalysis. 

The reviewer looks forward to an expansion of this work to 
cover American material presented to Professor Kahn’s new stu- 
dents and co-workers in this country. With a reorientation of the 
questions and problems, there would no doubt result a work which 
would bring home to American scientists many points showing the 
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value of cross-fertilization. The present book is a step towards in- 
quiry into facts too readily looked upon as obvious or as hopeless 
to tackle. If the attack in its 521 pages is perhaps somewhat out of 
proportion with what one can use, it is certainly a stimulus to 
research in the right direction. 

ApvotF MEYER 


CRITICISM OF ENGLISH POETRY 


PoETRY AND THE Criticism oF Lire, 6y H. W. Garrop, Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. 
Poetry AT Present, dy Cuarves Wituiams, Oxford University Press. 


Mr. Garrop knows, more than most critics, just what he would be 
at, in these lectures from the Charles Eliot Norton Chair at Har- 
vard, and he tells us truthfully and clearly in his last lecture. 
“More than any other of the literary kinds, criticism approximates 
toa social art. . . . Like any other social art it perishes in the de- 
fect of these qualities which afford pleasure and make a man inter- 
esting.” There is no defect of these qualities on any page here; but 
it is easy to see why Hazlitt for him is the first and greatest of 
English critics and why Coleridge seems to him to lack “just these 
qualities which make a critic.” We can draw a distinction perhaps 
between the qualities which make a man as a social being interest- 
ing and those which make what he says interesting. To put Cole- 
ridge’s best pages under a microscope is to find scores of live prob- 
lems mostly devouring one another; look closely at Hazlitt’s 
sentences and you find they are a kind of dead integument, a bark 
or skin, graceful and not troublesome. The comparison is a good 
lesson in not looking for things in the wrong places. So Mr. Gar- 
rod’s often delicious wit must be enjoyed without bothersome pre- 
occupations with the germinal value of the ideas he uses. As he 
says, of Book One of “The Testament of Beauty,” “Perhaps of 
any immersion in philosophy the most delightful part is trying the 
water with one’s toe.” 

But, as readers of his previous books know, Mr. Garrod adds 
to his other qualities a remarkable detective talent. He knows how 
to engage his readers in that rare exercise of really reading the 
authors he discusses. Here this talent is applied chiefly to Mat- 
thew Arnold and Clough. With Arnold, what it brings up is the 
problem of Marguerite. With Clough, a correction of the general 
impression that his métier was “religious moping.” “A hundred 
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years hence—for, with Lowell I like to put a respectable interval 
between the flash of prediction and the thunderous mutter of con- 
tradiction—a hundred years hence, it will surprise me if the nice 
distinctions of religious belief which troubled men like Clough 
retain much more than a pathological interest.” On Arnold as a 
critic, Mr. Garrod has many excellent remarks, mainly on our 
“absurdly modern thesis” “that it is not the business of a great 
author to teach virtue.” “When Matthew Arnold said that poetry 
was ‘a criticism of life, mainly on the side of morality,’—really, I 
do not suppose that he stopped to think. Who of such writers as he 
was likely to study—unless it were Goethe—had ever said any- 
thing else?” 

I have mentioned Mr. Garrod’s whimsicality. One instance of it 
I may perhaps be permitted to deprecate. Unlearned readers who 
avoid prefaces may be puzzled by the many pages on which the 
phrase “Oxford and Cambridge” appears through not knowing 
that throughout this book Cambridge means Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. A delightful book for those who feel themselves to be 
intellectually mature, but open to objections as an educational in- 
strument. “Of what has been written about poetry the best, all the 
world over, is, I cannot but think, what has been written freest, 
with the least worry of head, the least disposition to break the 
heart over ultimate questions.” 

Mr. Williams does something in his book which I do not re- 
member any other poet doing. At the ends of each of his chapters 
upon our most interesting contemporary poets he prints verses of 
his own in which parody (or imitation, if you will) is turned to 
appreciative uses. The strong temptation to quote from them must 
be resisted. Their skill and delicacy of perception should not be 
overlooked. They add, I believe, an unprecedented kind of cre- 
dential to the extremely discerning and reflective essays that ac- 
company them. Mr. Williams has read his authors, not merely 
thought about them; the result is much the best book about mod- 
ern English poets. His comments upon Hardy, Bridges, Hous- 
man, Kipling, Yeats, de la Mare, Hodgson, and Eliot marry 
acumen with praise in a most unusual fashion, and though some- 
times, as with Masefield, Abercrombie, and the Sitwells he courte- 
ously wraps up his doubts, the doubts, to a sharp and comparing 
eye, are there. With the Sitwells, for example, he contents him- 
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self significantly with using the, in the context, almost empty word 
“beautiful” about short specimens of the work of each. And for 
poets who, because of their subdued or traditional manner, seem 
less interesting—Wilfrid Gibson or Edmund Blunden, for ex- 
ample—he has an undistorting sympathy. Perhaps this is why he 
shows a nervous disquiet in his approach to T. S. Eliot for which 
his performance in his essay happily gives no warrant. 

The book is written “for those readers who do not know” these 
poets. Only one of them, Mr. Graves, happened to be largely un- 
known to the reviewer, and so provided a test for Mr. Williams’s 
success as an introducer. By the test of a well-planted determina- 
tion to repair the omission and read the poet for oneself his suc- 
cess could hardly be greater. Mr. Williams’s book is especially 
welcome since it makes harder than ever any doubt that English 
poetry is just now in a period of great health and production. 


I. A. RicHarps 


GARIBALDI AND CAVOUR 


THe Memoirs oF GariBaLpi, edited dy ALEXANDRE Dumas, translated by 
R. S. Garnett, D. Appleton & Co. 

Tue Poxiticay Lire anp Letrers or Cavour, 1848-1861, dy A. J. Wuyre, 
Oxford University Press. 


THE intimate association of the author of “The Three Musket- 
eers” with Garibaldi will be as much of a surprise to many readers 
of to-day as it was to Richard Garnett when he first discovered it 
fifty years ago. Mr. Garnett’s recent translation of Garibaldi’s 
“Memoirs” edited by Dumas throws much new light on that asso- 
ciation. Dumas was first attracted to Garibaldi in 1850 when he 
heard the story of his South American adventures from General 
Pacheco y Obes who had come to Paris to seek help for the Re- 
public of Montevideo, in whose defense Garibaldi had formed the 
famous Italian Legion, the first wearers of the Red Shirt. Dumas 
immediately recognized in him the incredible—a nineteenth-cen- 
tury hero who might have stepped out of one of his own romances. 
In January, 1860, after Garibaldi had distinguished himself anew 
by his exploits as leader of the Hunters of the Alps, Dumas sought 
him out at Turin. They formed one of those instantaneous attach- 
ments which were so strikingly characteristic of Garibaldi’s nature. 
Dumas hastened to Venice on a mission for his new friend; return- 
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ing to Garibaldi at Como he tried to induce him to sit for a literary 
portrait and to dictate to him his memoirs. But the hero was res- 
tive, and after a brief effort, promised instead to entrust Dumas 
with a manuscript of some memoirs of his South American ad- 
ventures then in the hands of friends at Genoa. When Dumas 
called for these, he found that Garibaldi had just sailed away for 
Sicily with his thousand Argonauts. Here was a new romance, and 
Dumas followed him to Palermo, and later at Naples founded a 
journal to advocate his cause. In the same year he published his 
first edition of the “Memoirs,” which, from its final European 
edition, Mr. Garnett now translates for the first time into English. 

To appreciate the value of Mr. Garnett’s edition it is necessary 
to know something about the tangled history of Garibaldi’s mem- 
oirs. It is a curious fact that the instalment of them on which the 
greater part of Dumas’s edition is based first saw the light in a 
translation into English by Theodore Dwight (“The Life of Gen- 
eral Garibaldi,” written by himself, New York, 1859). Garibaldi 
wrote it at Tangier in 1849-1850, and entrusted it to his friend 
Dwight when he came to Staten Island in 1850. In 1855 Gari- 
baldi placed a copy of his manuscript in the hands of another ad- 
mirer, Marie Esperance von Schwartz, who translated it into Ger- 
man and published it under the pseudonym of Elpis Melena. 
Still another independent edition of a fragment of these earlier 
memoirs was published at Turin in 1860 by Francesco Carrano, 
as a prelude to his history of Garibaldi’s campaign in 1859. 
Finally, in 1871-72, when all his adventures were over and he 
had settled at Caprera, Garibaldi prepared his official “Memorie,” 
reworking his earlier sketches and finishing his story with his own 
account of what had happened since 1848. The “diplomatic” edi- 
tion of this version exists only in Italian. 

There are important divergences between the editions of 
Dwight, Dumas, Carrano, and Melena, and between all of these 
and the hero’s final retrospect of his career; and no one has yet 
undertaken the thorny task of producing a definitive edition. The 
value of the earlier, fresh, and unembittered versions, as a revela- 
tion of the spirit of the hero in full career, is at once apparent. The 
wide variations of Garibaldi’s final version from that of Dumas 
led Garibaldi’s earlier biographers to suspect Dumas of reckless 
romancing; but a comparison of his text with the versions of 
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Dwight, Carrano, and Melena has unexpectedly confirmed him 
at so many points as to restore his credit. After all, Garibaldi 
needed little retouching: the truth in this case was stranger than 
even Dumas’s own fiction. 

From the point of view of those who are interested in the truth 
about Garibaldi, Mr. Garnett’s edition makes one immensely im- 
portant contribution, which the editor attributes to an “unseen 
correspondent, Mr. F. W. Reed of New Zealand.” It is an unpub- 
lished manuscript by Dumas, “How I Came to Know Garibaldi,” 
with which Mr. Garnett introduces his volume. Historically 
minded critics will not be ready to join Mr. Garnett in declaring 
Dumas “blameless,” for he has certainly touched up Garibaldi’s 
artless narrative; but the precious manuscript contributed by Mr. 
Reed now makes it possible to believe that in many passages where 
Dumas departs most widely from the other earlier versions he was 
following the notes or the dictation of Garibaldi himself, received 
when they were together in 1860. 

A new life of Cavour is justified by the recent official publica- 
tion of Cavour’s correspondence with Nigra. Writing from this 
rich source, from English manuscripts, and from a modest but 
wisely selected bibliography, Mr. Whyte, an English clergyman 
gifted with fine historical insight, has produced a most fair-minded 
and valuable description of the political career of the great states- 
man whom he brought so vividly to life in his volume, “The 
Farly Life and Letters of Cavour, 1810-1848.” It is probable 
that under present conditions only a foreigner could do full jus- 
tice to the task which Mr. Whyte has undertaken. Cavour’s ablest 
interpreter in Italy, Senator Ruffini, is in official disfavor, and in- 
deed the robust and resourceful “son of Liberty” who was the 
architect of modern Italy is a difficult ghost for a dictatorial ré- 
gime to exorcise—far more difficult than the freedom-loving Gari- 
baldi, who can at least be quoted as favoring “an honorable and 
temporary dictatorship for those nations which like France, Spain, 
and Italy are victims of Byzantinism in its most pernicious form.” 
Mr. Whyte has brought to his task knowledge, sympathy, fairness 
of temper in dealing with personalities, and an extraordinary 
power to analyze and clarify the difficult situations through which 
Cavour had to make his intrepid way. Mr. Whyte does not, like 
Thayer or M. Matter, attempt a “Life and Times,” and he has 
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not disputed the field of psychological biography with M. Paléo- 
logue. He follows debates and negotiations too closely to please 
the lover of popular biography, but he never loses the thread of 
his analysis, and his style is in the excellent “bread and beef” tra- 
dition of English prose—so direct and effective that one regrets 
his frequent resort to verbless sentences apparently intended to 
lighten it. His book makes substantial reading, but it is one which 
no lover of good biography or a great subject can afford to pass. 

It happens that one of the most enlightening passages of Mr. 
Whyte’s volume is that in which he analyzes Cavour’s handling of 
Garibaldi’s expedition to Sicily, though he confines himself to the 
view of it to be “seen from the windows of the Foreign Office in 
Turin.” The evidence leaves no doubt that Cavour was in sympa- 
thy with the expedition and, once it became inevitable, used all his 
resourcefulness to forward it. For three months he “kept the ring 
for Garibaldi in the face of an angry and scandalized diplomacy.” 
Garibaldi’s final memoirs are bitter with an honest hatred of Ca- 
vour; but Cavour never ceased to appreciate Garibaldi at his true 
value even at the height of their controversy, and there is no finer 
evidence of Cavour’s great justice of spirit. His appreciation went 
deeper than political considerations; he felt in Garibaldi the 
quality that enchanted Dumas. In 1860 he wrote to Nigra: “He 
has a generous nature and the instincts of a poet.” Liberty, that 
now strange goddess of the nineteenth century, had no more im- 
passioned lovers than the two men who rise anew from these vol- 
umes. Garibaldi was her knight errant; Cavour was her secretary 
of state. To both of them the new Italy owes a varied and immeas- 


urable debt. 


Kent Roserts GREENFIELD 


MAGIC LENSES 


Tue Seconp Twenty Years at Hurt House, dy Jane Appams, Macmillan 


Co. 
Tue AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LincoLn STEFFENS, 2 v0/s., Harcourt Brace & Co. 


Conceive of the United States as a great test tube with an experi- 
ment now going forward in it. There is augury for the future that 
in such a time we have interpreters such as these two Americans. 
They bring sentience and the scientific spirit to their task of obser- 
vation, and they share their discoveries with us in writings that are 
arresting in their vividness and charm. They are magic lenses of 
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the sort a democratic people needs most of all if we are to under- 
stand ourselves and have some say over our lives. Jane Addams and 
Lincoln Steffens bring the social sciences within arms’ length of 
life; and what they have written, even more than our textbooks 
and our theories, is needed in the curriculum of the 1930’s. 

Comprehending insight was Miss Jane Addams’s gift by na- 
ture. The education of Lincoln Steffens was a slower process. His 
autobiography is the story of the gradual unfolding of dominant 
forces in our modern life to the mind of the deftest observer of 
our times. On the staff of “The New York Evening Post,” he had 
discovered that “what reporters know and don’t report is news 
not from the newspaper’s point of view, but from the sociologist’s 
and the novelist’s.” He set himself, doggedly, to digest what he 
could “neither doubt nor believe.” Joseph Folk, of Missouri, 
gave him the lead that “bribery is not a mere felony, but a revolu- 
tionary process which is going on in all our cities.” Steffens’s book 
broadens the generalization to all of our countries—to the tugging 
economic forces that are breaking through the mesh-work of an 
outmoded political order. For, after his transit from city to state, 
to nation; after his forays into revolutions in Mexico, Russia, 
Italy; after poking into what lay behind the war, the war system, 
and the distorted peace, he has discarded the old political set-up, 
as earlier he left the old morals behind and sees outworn ethics 
and a belated liberalism as petty hindrances to the free play of 
productive enterprise and the democratic distribution of wealth. 
He envisions the Soviet leadership in Russia and our “managing, 
investing, ruling masters” here in the United States, moving in 
opposite directions around the world to the very same meeting 
place, “as they some of them are beginning to see and say.” 

He asked Einstein in Berlin once how he “a trained, drilled, 
teaching scientist of the worst sort, a mathematician, physicist, 
astronomer, had been able to make his great discoveries.” The 
answer he pried loose was, “By challenging axioms.” And in him- 
self, no less than in everyone he met, Steffens has challenged 
axioms, stereotypes, words. In his own case, he seems to have sub- 
stituted contrary axioms for the old ones. These he would be the 
first to say, should be upset in turn, for his experimental bent is 
stronger than any of his convictions. Steffens’s preoccupation with 
blasting axioms culminates in a closing chapter of prophecy, with 
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the statement that the middle classes, “who call themselves the 
backbone of society,” and “who are the great obstacles to all 
progress” are “doomed outside as they are in Russia.” All this 
gives us Steffens’s angle of observation, but does not seriously 
damage the clarity of his transcript of men and affairs. 

There is another characteristic, however, which must be taken 
into account. The civic battles of the pre-war municipal reformers 
were curiously detached from the underlying industrial setting of 
our American cities. Coal mines, steel mills and women at work 
in them, were more than back-drops to the public utility fights. 
Steffens’s awakening to the importance of economic forces came 
later, but his chief characters are those thrown up by conflict, by 
graspings for power and privilege, by revolution. His concluding 
chapters on rediscovering America are the most sketchy part of the 
book, and fail to reach through to the rank and file of Americans. 
Moreover, it is significant that in these two volumes, we seldom 
come upon seers of an affirmative sort. Miss Addams and Justice 
Brandeis are little more than named for example. Steffens catches 
the meaning of Ford and the General Electric—the new creative 
thrust of American management—but Sidney Hillman and the 
revolutionary constructive developments in the garment trades 
have escaped his notice. 

In this sense, he has still to fish in the main stream of American 
life. We have come to look to Hull House for soundings in these 
waters. In her second volume, Miss Addams shares her awareness 
of the life about her. She traces the human impulses that underlay 
immigration, the woman’s movement, the urge for peace. She re- 
veals the social implications of what, politically, was called the 
progressive movement. More especially, we get luminous insight 
into active forces that stir the common life, forces which may 
mould the new America quite as much, or more, than the formulas 
for its ordering. We catch glimpses of deep yearnings and of the 
slow emergence of the social will. 

Paut U. Kettoce 


THE CARLYLES ANALYZED 


Tue Two Carvytes, dy Ospert Burvett, Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Tus book is not and does not profess to be a formal Life; there 
are many omissions, and a good deal of knowledge is assumed in 
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the reader. It is rather, as the author tells us, a picture that has 
slowly taken shape in his mind. He steeped himself in the original 
material before reading the biographies; and these, when he came 
to them, struck him as mostly the work of partisans. He made use 
of Mr. D. A. Wilson’s laborious volumes, of the “Love Letters 
and Memorials,” edited by Mr. Alexander Carlyle, and of course 
of Froude. A short bibliography extends this list. Then, resolving 
not to take sides, Mr. Burdett filled in his own design. He wished 
to make the two Carlyles his “sitters,” without prejudice; and we 
must grant that he has made his portrait, or rather analysis, in a 
spirit of equity. There is nothing strikingly novel about it; but it 
has the freshness that rewards an honest work of re-discovery. Mr. 
Burdett, moreover, is free from the vices that are inherent in the 
methods of Lytton Strachey and André Maurois. He does not 
blur the boundaries between a true biography and an historical 
novel, under the plea of making an “imaginative reconstruction.” 
He quotes freely and impartially in order to make good his points. 
He shows a real sympathy with both the parties in what Glad- 
stone, I believe, called the “battle in a hundred rounds.” 

Yet the result is disappointing; and one reason is the strange- 
ness of Mr. Burdett’s English and of his images. Carlyle, in the 
spiritual crisis that is revealed in “Sartor,” is described as “a 
naked, puling proton of vitality more abject than Caliban in 
fear.” Of Mrs. Carlyle, in her attitude towards Miss Jewsbury, it 
is said that “the professional Aspasia, with wit and brains, is re- 
volted by the amateur antics of a foolish man-hunter.” Aspasia! 
Well, well! Nor are we made happy by phrases like “an epic pic- 
ture of Nature at her work of conjugation.” Also Mr. Burdett 
goes off into lengthy divagations—on the disadvantages of an 
only child; on the normal, and on the exceptional, burdens of 
married life, and the like. We are sometimes tempted to shut his 
book, but it would be wrong to do so.. 

When he comes to business, to his actual narrative, and to his 
judgments Mr. Burdett commands respect. The chapter on “a 
comedy of courtship” (a bitter “comedy,” surely) is well balanced 
and thought out. He speaks well on Mrs. Carlyle’s literary talent: 
“In the single form of composition which she shared with her hus- 
band she has no comparisons to fear.” “Letter-writing suited her 
artistic temper to perfection, for each letter is an independent crea- 
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tion.” Mr. Burdett dwells also, I believe rightly, on the lady’s 
“extraordinary attachment to genius” in her choice of a husband, 
and on her lack of children as a chief cause of her unrest. He 
writes with good feeling on the intimate matter which has been so 
terribly pawed over and mangled by certain writers; he is con- 
tent to remind us that there is nothing to prove the theory of Car- 
lyle’s physical disability. He is not hard on Froude, and sums up 
the dispute fairly; says, aptly enough, that Froude “had the 
power of enforcing an exasperated attention.” Perhaps Mr. Bur- 
dett should have made more of one point. Froude thought that he 
was painting Carlyle, warts and all, in the spirit of Carlyle’s own 
preaching. He was not perturbed by the blemishes; they were 
those of a great man and were to be seen in due proportion. Hence 
he could not imagine why the public of worshippers should rage 
at the picture. How far it is accurate is another matter. Many wit- 
nesses attest that the vitriolic superlatives of the sage when he was 
declaiming were followed by a roar of laughter. They were part 
of the game—an old Scottish “flyting.” Froude hardly allows for 
this pastime. 

Much of Mr. Burdett’s space is occupied with critical notes on 
Carlyle’s chief writings; but my own space is filled and I must not 
begin to comment. Mr. Burdett, if he cannot be said to add much 
to the accepted findings, says acute things, especially on “Freder- 
ick the Great.” His book, though tentative, and often overcharged, 
is of some value. He has a vision of his own; and though the new 
generation may not read Carlyle’s books as eagerly as the old, it is 
clear that his life and personality, and his domestic drama, are of 


unfading interest. | 


THE RELIGION OF PAUL 


Tue Minp or Curist tn Paut, dy Frank CHAMBERLAIN Porter, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


Tus book has at once taken its place as one of the outstanding 
contributions to modern theological literature. Scholars who are 
unable to accept some of its positions have yet acknowledged its 
critical power and the originality of its thinking. In contrast to 
the prevailing view that Paul changed the gospel into a doc- 
trinal system in which the name of Jesus was attached to an 
apocalyptic Messiah or Hellenistic divinity, Professor Porter 
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holds that he was directly dependent on the historical Jesus, and 
that through him we can best apprehend Jesus’? own mind and 
teaching. Modern investigation has erred, according to this book, 
by starting from texts in which Paul seems to make certain dog- 
matic statements, and testing everything else by these. To find the 
real key to Paul’s thinking we need to start rather with those 
passages (as for example, I Corinthians, 13, and the close of 
Romans, 8) in which he gives passionate utterance to what are 
obviously his deepest and most personal convictions. When he is 
so understood his one aim, as Professor Porter defines it, is that 
of “thinking all things according to Christ.” He does not con- 
ceive of Christ as a problem which must be elucidated, after the 
manner of the later creeds, by metaphysical theory. On the con- 
trary, Christ is the ultimate fact to which all other things must 
be related and in the light of which they must be explained. 
Throughout the book Professor Porter seeks to interpret Paul’s 
teaching from this point of view. He shows that beneath ap- 
parently Hellenistic forms Paul is a Jewish thinker, and that he 
works not with logical and speculative but with purely religious 
categories. He shows, above all, that Paul deduces everything 
from the living personality of Christ. What we call Paul’s mys- 
ticism is nothing but his intense feeling of a personal relation to 
Christ, in which his own life was rooted and which he would make 
normative for every Christian. The book is open to criticism in 
so far as it presents its case one-sidedly. The author will admit no 
Greek elements in Paul’s thought. When confronted by texts 
which plainly involve a speculative interest, he argues that they 
cannot have been written by Paul or must be explained in some 
other than their obvious sense. It seems to us, too, that in his 
exclusive emphasis on the demand of love he loses sight of his 
own thesis that Christ must be taken as a Person, not as a principle 
or quality. Overstatement is perhaps necessary in the effort to 
enforce a new point of view, and we cannot but feel that Pro- 
fessor Porter has indeed laid hold of what is vital in Paul. After 
the pedantry and externalism of most of the recent work on Paul 
we needed a book like this, in which Paul is presented as a Chris- 
tian for whom everything has been transformed by the knowl- 
edge of Christ. The book is bound to have a decisive influence on 
the whole course of New Testament inquiry. It is the work at 
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once of a great scholar and of a religious thinker, who combines 
deep reflection with something like poetic insight. Paul has never 


found a more understanding interpreter. 
E. F. Scorr 


THE PERENNIAL NEGRO 


Tue Necro 1n American Civixization, Sy Cuarves S. Jounson, Henry 
Holt & Co. 

Tue Brack Worker, 4y Sreruinc D. Spero avd ABraM L. Harris, Co/um- 
bia University Press. 

Brack Yeomanry, Jy T. J. Woorrer, Jr., Henry Holt & Co. 

Scuoot Acres, 4y Rossa B. Cooter, Yale University Press. 

Brack Genesis, by SamMUEL GaiLLarD Stoney avd GertTrupE Matuews 
SHELBy, Macmillan Co. 

AKAN-ASHANT! FoLk-Taves, collected and translated by R. S. Ratrray, Ox- 
ford University Press. 


“Tue Negro in American civilization” may some day be the 
theme of an epic whether in verse or prose. It will involve African 
folkways and American vestiges thereof, gang labor and slave 
discipline, abolition chaos and latter-day repression, concubinage, 
quadroons and “passing for white,” rural isolation and urban con- 
gestion, dialect and manners, caste and caste within caste, songs and 
prayers, sermons and schisms—the nonchalance and bewilder- 
ment, the very human hopes and fears, the protests and acquies- 
cences of a somewhat peculiar people through cataclysmic changes 
in a very complex land. The book before us which bears this title 
rather avoids than meets this challenge. Its pages are crowded and 
beclouded with statistics and summaries of answers to trivial ques- 
tionnaires. And when rarely the author ventures a thought of his 
own it usually proves banal. Somewhat more useful is an appendix 
containing certain lectures delivered at a “national interracial con- 
ference” held in 1929. The notable items here are Thorsten Sel- 
len’s discrediting of the common statistics of Negro criminality, 
and a repetition with fresh force by W. E. B. Du Bois of his well- 
known demands for full and effective Negro suffrage. 

“The Black Worker” covers much of the same ground and to 
far better effect, for its authors are shrewd enough to put most of 
their statistics into tables instead of overloading their text, and 
they present a human account rather than a mechanical office-born 
digest. If one wishes to learn of the work, the pay, the privileges, 
and the grievances of Pullman porters, of their strike and the 
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grounds of its failure, of Negro longshoremen and their various 
trade-union adjustments from New York to New Orleans, of Ne- 
groes in bituminous coal mines coming to break strikes and re- 
maining as permanent labor, of Negroes in the stockyards and the 
steel mills, of attitudes of white laborers and their organizations, 
this book, I believe, is easily the best source of authentic knowledge 
and sound interpretation. Incidentally, it advises white and black 
workers alike to concern themselves less with race distinctions and 
more with working-class interests as such. The book is a clear ex- 
ception to the rule of dulness among subsidized joint-author pro- 
ductions. 

From the general and industrial we are carried to the local and 
agricultural by “Black Yeomanry,” which is an analysis of Negro 
life on the “sea island” of St. Helena in the lowlands of South 
Carolina. For two centuries this island has been in a sense a social 
experiment ground, first under the scheme of large plantations 
and now for seventy years in Negro proprietorship on a peasant 
scale with some guidance by Northern philanthropy. The present 
volume is in a measure a collaborative product by several members 
of the Social Science Research Institute at the University of North 
Carolina. Drs. Guion G. Johnson and Guy B. Johnson, wife and 
husband, contributed one a historical chapter and the other a study 
of Gullah dialect, songs and stories, expanded since by these au- 
thors in separate books. Dr. Woofter’s own chapters cover every- 
thing else in an intimate survey of this very black and homogene- 
ous community wherein life seems as nearly static as the world, the 
boll weevil, and the Penn School will permit. 

The Penn School was begun in 1862 by Northern missionaries 
under the protection of invading Federal troops. After forty-odd 
years of concern with literacy, the teaching was broadened to in- 
clude the vocational, with some emphasis upon agriculture. If the 
school has wrought no marvels, the continuing zeal of its teaching 
corps has appreciably lifted the level of black peasant life there- 
about, and its work deserves the record which its veteran principal, 
Miss Cooley, has written under the title “School Acres.” The tone 
of the book is a bit monotonously cheerful and eulogistic. 

_ Gullah, the speech of Negroes on the South Carolina seaboard, 
is perhaps the one variety of English in the United States distinc- 
tive enough to deserve rating as a full-fledged dialect. In “Black 
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Genesis” it is given brief analysis and full illustration. If one cares 
to learn of such matters as how Adam an’ Ebe were driven from 
paradise and lost their long tails in the process, or how the four- 
footed creatures got an equipment of tails through the mediation 
and the needlework of Sis Nanny Goat, here are the stories. These 
are valid in phrase, and in some cases authenticated as to substance 
by the prefatory naming of the Negro narrators. The chronicle 
of Cain’s courtship in the land of Nod has earmarks of pale-face 
invention; but in the main where artistry has been applied to the 
folklore by Mr. Stoney and Mrs. Shelby it has been done with 
unobtrusive neatness. 

Mother Africa herself is at last achieving record through Brit- 
ish and European students. The great museum of the Belgian 
Congo near Brussels is a hive of ethnological research; a school at 
Paris gives courses in half a dozen African languages; and many a 
functionary serving among the tribes is putting contributions into 
print. Captain Rattray, a veteran on the Gold Coast, has recorded 
in his present book, in Akan speech as closely as a European alpha- 
bet permits, a collection of animal stories with human moral bear- 
ings as heard by him in Ashanti villages. Opposite each of these is 
printed an English translation; and the book is illustrated with 
drawings by tribal artists. It is a significant specimen of both folk- 
lore and linguistics. 

Utricu B. PHIttips 


BIOGRAPHY IN HISTORY 


A BiocrapuicaL History oF THE Frencu Revotution, dy J. Mitts 
Wuitnuam, Viking Press. 

Tue Seconp Repustic anv Napoteon III, dy René Arnaun, translated by 
E. F. Bucxuey, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


WHEN writing his famous essay on biography, Thomas Carlyle 
inquired whether the whole purpose of history was not biographic. 
Mr. Whitham’s book appears to answer this question with a de- 
cided affirmative. His reply, however, has a modern touch. His 
studies, he affirms, “are impressions, psychological inquiries, the 
main purpose being to discover how this and that outstanding 
figure fulfilled his destiny and helped to determine his fate.” He 
declares that he wishes to illustrate “the double reaction of men on 
the Revolution and the Revolution on men.” Such a study is not 
of a sort to result in a really balanced narrative of the entire revo- 
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lutionary movement, and one wishes that the title selected had not 
been a “Biographical History of the French Revolution” but 
rather a “Psychological Biography of Certain Characters in the 
French Revolution.” Can biography plus psychology alone pre- 
sent real history? 

Unless one is very careful, one might easily be misled by the 
treatment that this book affords. The characters are neatly and 
convincingly fitted into the plan. There is Mirabeau with his debts 
and desperate condition. Lo! Revolution comes, and he is trans- 
formed into a heroic and, at times, magnificent, although sinister 
and ugly, figure. Camille Desmoulins might have remained a 
briefless and discouraged avocat, the sorrow of his parents, had not 
disturbances at Versailles and Paris and the lucky forum of the 
Palais Royal given him a new purpose. And Condorcet’s short and 
tragic career, even his venture into history writing, might never 
have come except for the dawn of the Jacobin Terror. 

But do these characters as they are portrayed display, in an even 
and proportionate fashion, the Revolution in all its complexity 
and immensity? The peculiar treatment that this version of the 
Revolution is given makes the movement appear to be nothing 
more than a macabre procession of men and women to the guillo- 
tine. The mass of inflammable material, already lighted and long 
smouldering, that, as Taine puts it, burst into flame when the 
spark of eighteenth-century philosophy and esprit classique was 
applied to it, is not evident. And the contributing factors, sociétés 
de pensée, taxes, bureaucrats, overlapping councils, and general 
social rivalries and inequalities, are hardly described. One wishes 
that this author had selected events rather than characters as a 
thread for his narrative. 

The book, however, is not dull. There are some striking pas- 
sages, and, occasionally, a phrase that catches the eye and pleases 
the taste. But, in general, the writing is florid and journalistic. 
Many of the sentences are too long and give a halting effect to a 
style that is intended to reproduce, in the reader’s mind, a sense of 
the rapidity with which events of the Revolution succeeded one 
another. As well, certain chapters might have been omitted. Such 
subjects as the flight to Varennes, the execution of the Queen, and 
the Eighteenth Brumaire have been done once and for all in the 
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grand style. It is useless and monotonous to repeat them unless 
there is new material to add to them. 

M. René Arnaud is the author of a volume that relates the 
story of the Second Revolution—la petite Révolution de ? 48— 
and its astonishing consequence—Napoleon the Third. In this 
book the treatment is entirely different. M. Arnaud does not 
make either biography or psychology the thread of his narrative. 
That is not to imply, however, that biography and analysis are 
lacking. This author, like many of his compatriots, has found a 
happy combination of fact, contributing circumstances, philosophy, 
and character drawing. Each figure, as it is introduced, is given a 
terse, clear-cut, and yet subtle characterization. 

The book begins with the confusing day of February 24, 1848, 
and the establishment of a compromise provisional government in 
France, of which Lamartine and Ledru-Rollin were the rival 
liberal leaders. It carries us through the establishment of the na- 
tional workshops, undesired by Lamartine and the conservative 
liberals, and the struggle for a Constituent Assembly to confirm 
the Revolution. A vivid and clear description of the confusion of 
opinion represented by the Assembly follows. Then into the 
midst, after the labor riots of May 15, 1848, the author intro- 
duces Louis Napoleon. In the brief space of two and one-half 
pages, M. Arnaud displays this man of mystery, supreme believer 
in destiny, at times incapable and at one time, at least, decidedly 
capable—“a philosophic and liberal gunner” who dreamed of an 
empire but wrote on socialism, military matters, and economic 
problems. He appears, strange mixture of humanitarian visions 
and family ambitions, and, without a real party, is elected Presi- 
dent of France. Louis Napoleon ascends to power, a man of mys- 
tery, whose final success, however, M. Arnaud shows, was not a 
mystery but simply the result of the past condition of France and 
the failure of the Revolution of 1848. And, in 1870, he descends 
as little of a mystery as one could desire. 

Much the same treatment is given to the Emperor’s contem- 
poraries, both enemies and friends. They live in the pages as real 
figures, with human strength and weaknesses, carefully noted and 
analyzed and without a loss of the other factors not human, psy- 
chological, or biographic that determined their course. 

The era of the Second Republic and Second Empire is just as 
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confused as the French Revolution. And it is much longer. In a 
smaller space, M. Arnaud has presented a more exact picture than 
Mr. Whitham. These two books afford an interesting example of 
what popular history writing so often becomes in Anglo-Saxon 
countries and of what many Frenchmen to-day who write history 
would never attempt to do. With good sense, M. Arnaud has fol- 
lowed La Gorce although he has not hesitated to disagree with 
him on certain points. If Mr. Whitham had consulted as care- 
fully worthy authorities in the field that he has chosen, he might 
have produced a more balanced presentation of the history of the 
first French Revolution. 

“So long as human testimony is what it is—subject to all the 
deflecting influences of time, personality, place, and circumstance, 
so long must history-writers learn not only how to collect evi- 
dence, but how to measure and weigh it.” 

Joun M. S. Attison 


STUDIES OF POETS 


A Lire or Tuomas Cuatrerton, dy E. H. W. Meyerstein, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

Tue Lire oF Ropert Burns, dy CaTHERINE CarswELL, Harcourt, Brace & 
Co. 

Worpswortn, dy C. H. Herrorp, E. P. Dutton & Co. 

WorpsworTH, 4y HerBert Reap, Cape & Smith. 

Curistina Rossetti, 6y Dororny Marcaret Stuart, Macmillan Co. 

Eicut Victorian Poets, dy F. L. Lucas, Cambridge University Press. 


Arrer a decade of research among documents at Bristol and else- 
where Mr. Meyerstein has accomplished an imposing biography 
of Chatterton, unprejudiced by the findings of other investigators, 
whose books he deliberately left unread until he had assembled his 
own materials and formed his own opinions. He was drawn to his 
subject not by the attractiveness of a juvenile phenomenon but by 
the conviction that Chatterton is to be numbered among the Eng- 
lish poets regardless of the fewness of his years in this world. Mr. 
Meyerstein will have none of the “poor boy” and “marvellous 
boy” motif. The poetry is the thing; and by the poetry he intends 
the Rowley poems, for Chatterton’s squibs and lampoons, in which 
he proved himself to be but an insignificant follower of Charles 
Churchill, interest Mr. Meyerstein not at all save as biographical 
material. With the Rowley poems it is otherwise; and one of his 
finest chapters is that in which, putting biography aside, he studies 
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in detail and with subtle appreciation each piece attributed to 
Monk Rowley with careful attention to problems of vocabulary, 
prosody, spelling, and sources, and with an interesting reconstruc- 
tion of the milieu in which Chatterton imagined the fifteenth- 
century priest and his friends to have lived. More fully than any 
of his predecessors does Mr. Meyerstein study the Bristol back- 
ground of Chatterton’s life and inspiration, showing how much 
of mediaevalism still survived in the city of the mid-eighteenth 
century. He notes, too, what has never before received the atten- 
tion which its significance deserves, that Chatterton was one of a 
group of juveniles who wrote for the journals and magazines, 
There is no space here to remark upon the many points of detail 
at which Mr. Meyerstein supplements our information as to the 
poet’s relations with Bristol people; nor can we do more than say 
that the problem of the motives of Chatterton’s suicide is ex- 
haustively considered, leading to the conclusion that not actual 
want of bread but disillusioned pride and terrible disease drove 
him to desperation. The book does not end with the poet’s death 
but goes on to review fully and very interestingly the entire course 
of his after-fame, through the thirty years of controversy (center- 
ing in the question of the genuineness of the Rowley poems but 
embracing also the vexed question of Walpole’s relations with 
Chatterton) to the apotheosis during the period of the great Ro- 
mantics, and so on to our own day. This is a fine biography, 
albeit slow-moving because of the mass of factual impedimenta; 
and it is even finer criticism. 

Mrs. Carswell’s “Burns,” on the other hand, has very little to 
do with criticism, for she pictures Burns as a poet only incidentally. 
Perhaps as a Scotswoman she has not conceived the necessity to 
offer any appreciation or estimate of the poetry, which every Scot 
has grappled to his heart. Yet in the result something is lacking. 
Burns the peasant, the farmer, the amorist, the exciseman, Burns 
in.all his subordinate capacities is portrayed clearly and with sym- 
pathy; but Burns the inspired genius somehow escapes this biog- 
rapher’s grasp. She is to be praised, however, for the bold frank 
attitude that she assumes; to apologize for Burns is, as she realizes, 
both useless and impertinent; and she glories in his vitality and 
virility. The Ayrshire and Edinburgh backgrounds are painted 
with the intimate fidelity to be expected of a writer who has lived 
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among these scenes; and each man and woman who crossed the 
poet’s path, for good or ill, is set before us as a recognizable in- 
dividual. The pathos of the final period at Dumfries loses nothing 
in the telling because it is told with poignant reticence. 

Professor Herford, obedient to the design of the series (“The 
Republic of Letters”) in which his monograph appears, has given 
us a straightforward account of Wordsworth’s career, authoritative, 
objective, and perhaps not very original in point of view, though 
he has the advantage over earlier biographers of access to the lately 
published early versions of “The Prelude.” He gives perhaps 
undue weight to the divergencies between these early drafts and 
the final version published in 1850; when all is said, the differences 
are small, and the really remarkable fact is that Wordsworth 
should have in his later years retained so much of what he wrote 
as a young man. It is, one may surmise, an underlying recognition 
of this fact that accounts for the unusual sympathy which Mr. 
Herford evinces for the poet in the later phases of his career. 
In this he differs not only from Professor Harper but from Mr. 
Read, whose Cambridge lectures on Wordsworth have just been 
published. Mr. Herford is inclined to dismiss too lightly the prob- 
lem of the influence upon Wordsworth of the French love affair 
of 1791-2. Mr. Read, on the other hand, centers attention upon 
Annette Vallon, and applying too facilely the methods of the 
psychoanalyst, he accounts for the poet’s loss of interest in France 
and his turning from the humanitarian interests of his youth as a 
“rational camouflage” covering his loss of interest in Annette. One 
has but to direct attention to the parallel development or retro- 
gression in the cases of Coleridge and Southey, who had experi- 
enced no love affairs in France, to account more simply and con- 
vincingly for Wordsworth’s change of opinions. Mr. Read is, to 
speak frankly, not fitted by temperament to write of Wordsworth; 
no man is who can call the poet “an atheist” and “a reformed rake.” 
But his book is not negligible, for he discourses suggestively on 
the poetic process. 

The little book which Miss Stuart has contributed to the “Eng- 
lish Men of Letters Series” is a model of wit, discretion, sym- 
pathy, and good taste. It is an entertaining and informative ac- 
count of the quiet life and the literary achievement of one of the 
most remarkable women of the nineteenth century, written with 
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a serene grace appropriate to Miss Rossetti, making the most 
(without exaggeration) of the picturesque details of ancestry and 
upbringing and environment which are abundantly available, em- 
phasizing without gossip or pseudoanalysis the influence upon the 
poet of her two so strangely contrasted love affairs, and appreciat- 
ing with delicate taste the quality of her poetry. 

Mr. Lucas’s book is founded upon a series of radio talks de- 
livered under the auspices of the BBC. Within the time limits 
imposed upon him he could not accomplish very much, and he 
wisely restricted himself to one or two aspects of the character 
and poetry of each of his eight subjects. Tennyson, towards whom 
he is more sympathetic than most modern critics dare to be, he 
studies chiefly as a nature poet. Browning is interpreted as a painter 
of human character and as a failure when he attempted to combine 
poetry with ethics and theology. Arnold is depicted as the poet 
who after the separation from the mysterious Margaret declined 
into the critic of society. The humor of Clough is emphasized, 
Clough who has suffered from being read too exclusively by seri- 
ous-minded people. Of Rossetti it is finely said that he was needed 
in an age when English writers “tended to have too much con- 
science and too little artistic conscience.” In Morris there is traced 
the progress from the plaintive beauty of the South to the stark 
courage of the North. Swinburne is considered too exclusively 
from the point of view of his first period; more should have been 
said of the “Songs before Sunrise.” The influence which training 
in architecture had upon Hardy’s poetry is noted—not a novel idea 
but well developed here. From what Mr. Lucas says of Hardy it 
seems that the posthumous denigration from which every great 
reputation suffers has in this case not yet begun. 


SAMUEL C, CHEW 


TOLSTOY, ARTIST AND MAN 


Tue Countess Toxsroy’s Later Diary, 1891-1897, translated by Avex- 
ANDER WERTH, Brewer & Warren. 
To.sroy: Tue Inconsrant Genius, dy ALEXANDER I, Nazarorr, Frederick 


A. Stokes Co. 
Torstoy, Lirerary FraGMENts, edited by RENE FiLép-MIter, translated 


by Paut Encuanp, Dial Press. 
“Lives of great men all remind us” of a good many things, but 
rarely of what the poet had specifically in mind. If we wish to 
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“make our lives sublime,” we had better read their works and leave 
their lives severely alone. It is bad enough when professional 
biographers perform their post-mortems, leaving a mutilated 
carcass exposed to the public gaze; it is often worse when wives 
of great men write of their husbands. One of the few very great 
men who has no need to turn in his grave is Shakespeare; but if 
only Ann Hathaway had written a book! 

The first part of the Countess Tolstoy’s diary begins with a 
perfect idyl, develops into a record of unhappiness with felicitous 
moments, and ends on a note of acrimony. In the final volume 
of this diary, under consideration here, this acrimonious note rises 
to such a pitch of violence, less and less relieved by pleasant inter- 
ludes, that before the end is reached the reader is likely to 
get out of patience with the Countess and the whole Tolstoy 
ménage. The essential facts, however, if we disregard the cease- 
less reiteration, are interesting for the light they throw upon the 
ultimate tragedy of Tolstoy and the dénouement of his death at a 
little wayside railway station. Absurdly fantastic as the great 
writer’s end seems, the events leading up to it supply at once the 
key to it and the rationalization; the absurd in life is rarely as 
absurd as it appears. 

The tantalizing thing about the Countess Tolstoy is that none 
better than she saw the real nature of the gulf that separated her 
more and more from her husband; theirs was an incompatibility 
so fundamental that nothing could have possibly bridged it. Her 
analysis, indeed, is sometimes terribly penetrating, as for example 
when commenting upon an occasion when Tolstoy made passionate 
love to her she says: “It is all physical—and that is the secret of 
our quarrels. His sensuality is contagious, and yet my whole moral 
being protests against it. . . . All my life I have dreamed senti- 
mentally of an ideal and spiritual relationship—but not that. But 
life has gone past, and most of the good is dead—the ideal is, at 
any rate.” If the analysis is correct, the conclusion is surely wrong. 
Her ideal only is gone; as for him, he is wrestling in his every 
moment, and most of all in those moments when he snatches his 
sensual pleasure. There lies the trouble; his ideal is not hers. “I 
feel,” she confesses, “that whenever I write in my diary, I fall 
into the habit of condemning Lev Nikolaevich. But I cannot help 
complaining, since all the things he preaches, for the sake of hu- 
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man happiness, really complicate life so much as to make it almost 
unbearable.” In his turning to Christianity she sees the martyrdom 
as hers, not his. This is an emotional reaction, and, if you like, 
sincere; but is it just? Tolstoy’s martyrdom—if we must speak of 
martyrdoms—is of a quite different order: that of a great seeker 
trying vainly to find a meaning in life; there was his additional if 
minor martyrdom of having to live with a woman who resented 
this seeking. In other respects, she is an exemplary wife; and it 
could not have been easy for her to be always either bearing chil- 
dren or taking care of them, especially with her romantic notions. 
She was as one who thought she had married an ordinary swimmer 
and found she had, instead, married a deep-sea diver, who made 
too long plunges below the surface, leaving his helpmeet solitary, 
brooding, and complaining. It was a misalliance, pure and simple, 
like any other misalliance; she had married the wrong man. What 
of his part in the bad business? If you can condemn a giant for 
his strength, who goes on, regardless of whom it may crush, in a 
vain and passionate quest of truth, you will condemn Tolstoy. Mar- 
riage was neither a greater nor a lesser episode than any other 
in Tolstoy’s life. 

The subtitle of Mr. Nazaroff’s full-length portrait is descrip- 
tive enough as far as it goes. He calls Tolstoy “the inconstant 
genius.” He might have gone a little further, and called him “the 
constant inconstant genius.” For Tolstoy’s inconstancy has nothing 
in it of waywardness or whimsy; it is limited and related; peculiar 
it certainly is, like a compass which will veer round to point north 
or south, but never east or west or to points between. Any effort to 
deviate from the rule, to regulate the mechanism to its normal 
function, is disastrous in his case; as witness his dislike of Tur- 
genev: he was never more unfortunate than when he tried to like 
him, or, at all events, behave like a gentleman towards him. In 
what does Tolstoy’s inconstancy consist? He is forever doing the 
wrong thing (or the right thing! ) and forever regretting it after- 
wards. But this life of action and reaction goes like clockwork 
in Tolstoy’s case; the great man may be “inconstant”—he is, at 
any rate, always consistently so. In his own fashion, he illustrates 
Blake’s saying, “If a fool persist in his folly, he shall become 
wise.” For Tolstoy’s peculiar folly, “inconstancy,” is at the root 
of his genius; it gives rise to his moral striving, to his effort to 
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find a way of conciliation. His sensual nature pulls him one way; 
his spiritual self another. There are two beings in him—how are 
they to meet amicably? Little wonder that Mr. Nazaroft’s biog- 
raphy should give one the strange feeling of being unfriendly to 
its subject in the first part and friendly in the second. For the 
biographer is at the beginning irritated, if good-naturedly, by the 
young man’s seeming indecision as to whether he would become 
a rake or a good man, which gives rise to not a few uncritical 
flippancies; but later, as the great man sobers, his biographer 
sobers with him and becomes a sympathetic spectator of the titanic 
struggle which ends only in death. Actually, the struggle never 
changes its character; but it gains in mellowness and in depth. 
Mr. Nazaroff makes this all clear. While there is nothing specifi- 
cally new in his book, it has merit as a well-constructed work which 
takes account of all available facts; and the general reader will 
have a fairly good idea of Tolstoy as artist and man when he has 
finished it. 

The full subtitle of René Fiilép-Miller’s book on Tolstoy is: 
“Literary Fragments, Letters and Reminiscences not Previously 
Published.” The author’s aim is to present not an organized 
biography but rather the raw materials of which biography is 
made. The chief merit of these materials is that they are indeed 
mostly new, and they are of such a nature as to permit us to enter 
into the workings of a great man’s mind. They consist of consider- 
able unpublished works by Tolstoy, including two plays and vari- 
ous fragments of fiction or sketches; and there are some char- 
acteristic letters. A first study for “War and Peace” and a rejected 
chapter from it form not the least interesting portion of this 
volume. Tolstoyans cannot afford to miss it. 


Joxun Cournos 


AGAIN NEW FRANCE 


Mére Marte oF THE Ursutines, by AcNEs Reppuier, Doubleday, Doran & 
Co. 


Reapers of Miss Repplier’s “Pére Marquette,” published two 
years ago, will pass on with eagerness and complete satisfaction to 
her new volume, “Mére Marie of the Ursulines.” Here is de- 
picted an earlier Quebec than that which received Father Mar- 
quette in 1666. Indeed, that frail but zealous and sanguine priest 
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and adventurer, who explored the Mississippi to the mouth of the 
Arkansas and who left his name for streets, counties, towns, a 
river, a city, a university, and a railroad, was but two years old 
when Mére Marie embarked for the young colony on the St. 
Lawrence. in 1608 Champlain had chosen the site of Quebec for 
the chief settlement of New France; and for over thirty years 
it had struggled against the perils and the mighty odds of the 
wilderness. The call made by the Jesuits in the Sixteen-thirties for 
nuns to teach and to nurse proved that to its frontier problems 
were added those of a more advanced stage of civilization. 

Those who were well reared on Parkman and his valuable 
subordinate, John Fiske, will find in Miss Repplier’s “Mére 
Marie” delightful and detailed variations and developments of 
their sturdy themes: the Indians, especially the Iroquois, the 
hardihood and the resiliency of the missionary, the social life of 
the frontier, the seigneur of New France, governors, bishops, 
coureurs de bois, the marriage mart provided each year by the 
mother country, Mére Marie herself with her volatile patron, 
Mme. de la Peltrie, and their dirty little Indians. As in “Pére 
Marquette,” the analysis of Indian psychology is of as great value 
and interest as anything which the book affords, perhaps doubly 
interesting here since the author centers her study upon the Indian 
children. The romantic conception of the Noble Savage is surely 
neither foreshadowed nor suggested by the accounts in the Jesuit 
“Relations” of the seventeenth century, from which Miss Rep- 
plier, of course, draws most of her material. Indeed, her pictures 
of filth and treachery, torture and cannibalism, are so vivid and 
so tenacious that one turns with a skeptical and patronizing smile 
to Henry Mackenzie and Chateaubriand! 

Miss Repplier, who has for years been known and enjoyed as a 
social philosopher, is in “Mére Marie,” as in “Pére Marquette,” 
a social historian as well. Although her book has as its centre the 
Ursuline superior, a Mary by nature and instinct, a Martha by 
necessity, its radiations penetrate to every corner of New France. 
Seldom has so full and quickening a picture been given of any 
locality at any time. Especially interesting is the account of early 
educational ideas and experiments. There was obviously no room 
for theorists in that hardy, objective, basically truthful environ- 
ment. Miss Repplier is a biographer also, the dignity and lucidity 
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of her portraits lending advice and warning to many of the so- 
called “new school.” Yet she, being herself, cannot forbear to 
delight us with those turns of phrase, those humorous under- 
statements, those crisp comments which make her essays at once 
so reassuring, so eminently sane. Mére Marie’s family in Tours, 
resolutely opposing her departure for the New World, “remained 
faithful to the good old tradition upon which all family life is 
built—opposition.” Parkman, she reminds us, pronounced mysti- 
cism “insane,” which she calls “a satisfactory definition of any 
phenomenon of which we disapprove.” “It is a pleasure,” she 
says, “to hear common sense alluded to so kindly, the quality be- 
ing somewhat out of favor with thinkers of to-day.” 


Mary Evven CHase 


SHAKESPEARE: APPROACH AND WITHDRAWAL 


THe APPROACH To SHAKESPEARE, by J. W. Macxair, Oxford University 
Press. 
Hippen ALLusions IN SHAKESPEARE’S Piays, by Eva Turner Crark, Wil- 


liam Farquhar Payson. 
New titles for books on Shakespeare are almost as difficult to find 


as new contents, and Mr. Mackail has chosen to designate his com- 
pact discourses by the same phrase that Sir Henry Newbolt em- 
ployed some years ago for a different type of study. “The Ap- 
proach to Shakespeare,” as Sir Henry sees it, is the play of “Rich- 
ard II,” which he analyzes as our best induction into Shakespeare’s 
view of life, thus taking his stand naturally enough with Mr. 
Yeats and Mr. Masefield among those who see the dramatist pre- 
dominantly gua poet. 

Mr. Mackail employs his title less figuratively and covers a 
broader range. It is the modern critical approach to the entire 
Shakespeare canon that he discusses. In 144 remarkably lucid 
pages he combines a distilled appreciation of Shakespeare’s quality 
in the four “septennates” of his mature life with a number of well- 
pointed caveats for the present-day reader. The first is against 
the “misapplication of minute analytic study,” which gives a tan- 
gential direction to the approach and misses the work of art in the 
investigation of environment and origins. Another is against “the 
new Bowdlerizing: the denial of Shakespeare’s authorship to any- 
thing in the Canon which we think unlike him or unworthy of him, 
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which we suppose he could not or would not or ought not to have 
written, or are confident (and here at least we are on solid ground) 
that we would not have written ourselves.” Also (to pick one last 
plum) he warns the playgoer against the conspicuousness of the 
modern actress, who has not only ousted the Elizabethan boy actor 
from feminine réles, but even, “most unhappily,” laid hands on 
Puck, Ariel, and Mamillius. The actress, says Mr. Mackail, and 
invokes the support of Mr. Granville Barker, makes the plays 
unshakespearean. 

Eva Turner Clark’s seven-hundred-page volume of “Hidden 
Allusions” would lead us away from Shakespeare to the seven- 
teenth Earl of Oxford, proposed as author of the plays ten years 
ago in J. T. Looney’s “Shakespeare Identified.” This theory seems 
at the present moment to be the most popular with dissenters, 
though it would seem to be about the hardest of all to link to any 
historic plausibility; for Oxford died in 1604, and the assumption 
of his authorship requires a more radical pre-dating of the plays 
than internal allusions or the known facts about the Elizabethan 
theatre will allow. Mrs. Clark’s pre-dating is peculiarly radical. 
She asserts, for example, that “Cymbeline” was acted in 1578, 
“The Tempest” in 1583, “Macbeth” and “King Lear” in 1589— 
things which a student of English drama should no more be asked 
to believe than a historian should be asked to accept one of those 
dates for the death of Queen Elizabeth. Professor Mackail alludes 
usefully in his second chapter to the maxim, “a truism as it may be 
called, but nevertheless a truth too often ignored in practice—that 
acquaintance with Shakespeare should precede, and be the basis 
for, all study of Shakespeare which is to be either scientific or 
vital.” Mrs. Clark began otherwise, as her first page explains: 
“The theory interested me from the moment I read Shakespeare 
Identified and led me off through a maze of Shakespearean drama 
and Elizabethan history.” I admit the maze, but the history? 


Tucker Brooke 





